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Oo the Indie ad Þ vhs TY 
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Dann < PII 
Eaftern nations, the more reaſon we have to be fur- 
priſed at the accounts of their immenſe riches and 
magnißcence. One who reads the biftory of Ey 
is like a traveller wallang through its ancient, min- 

ed, and deſerted towns, where all are palaces and 
temples, without any trace of private or ordinary 


habitation. So in the earlieſt, though now muti- 
B 
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lated; accounts which we have of them, all is pow- 
clue or thread left us by which we can mount, 
or-be conducted, to the fource or fountain whence 
this variety of wealth had flowed; without ever 
being able to arrive at a period, when theſe people 
wete p and mean, or even in a fiate of medi- 
ociity,- or aponr a footing with European nations. 
The facred ſcriptures, the moſt anciem, as well 
as the moſt credible of all hiſtories, repreſent Pa- 
lefline, of which they pazticularly treat, in the 
earlieſt agen, as not only full of poliſhed, powerful, 
and erde fates, but abennding alfo in filver and 
gold , fn 2 greater proportion than is to be found 
this day in any ſtate in Europe, though immenſely 
rich daminions in a new world have been added to 
the poſſeſſiom of that territory, which furniſhed the 
greateſt quantity of gold and filver to the old. Pa- 
leſtine, hawever, is a poor country, left to its own 
refgiarees and produce merely. It muſt have been 
always 2 poor country, without ſome extraordi- 
naty connection with foreign nations. It never 
cope ained either mines of gold or filver, and though, - 
at moſt periods of its biftory, it appears to have.. 
deen but thinly whbabited, it never of itſelf. pro- 
diced whergwihal to ſupport and I the few 
that dwelt in it. | 
Mr. De Monteſquien f, ſpeaking of the wealth 
of Semiramis, imagines that the great riches of the | 


nn 39- | F Lib. 20. cap. 6. - 
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Afyrian empire in ber reign, aroſe from this queen's 
baving plundered fome more ancient and richer 
nation, as they, in their turn, fell afterwards a prey 
to a poorer, but more warlike nen. But how- 
ever true this fat may be with regard to Semira- 
mis, it does not ſolve the general difficulty, as fall 
the ſame queſtion recurs, concerning the wealth of 
and from which they received their treafure. I 
believe the example is rare, that a large kingdom 
bas been enriched by war. Alexander conquered 
all Afia, part of Africa, and a confderable portion 
of Europe; be plundered Semiramis e kingdom, 
and all thoſe that were tributary to ber; be went 
fanher into the Indies than ever ſhe did, though 
ber territories bordered upon the river Indus itſelf 
yet neither Macedon, nor any of the neighbouring 
provigces.of Greece, could ever compere with the 
ſmall diſtrifs of Tyre and Sidon for riches. 
War diſperſes wealth in the very inftant it ac- 
quires It ; but commerce, well regulated, conſtantly 
and boneſtly ſupported, carried on with ceconomy 
and punduality, is the only thing that ever did 
enrich extenfive kingdoms; and one hundred bands 
employed at the loom will bring to a country more 
riches and abundance, than ten thouſand bearing 
ſpears and ſhields. We need not go far to pro- 
duce an example that will confirm this. The 
ſubjefts and neighbours of Semiramis bad brought 
ſpices by land into Aﬀyris. The Iſhmaclites and 
maine, the merchants and carriers of gold 
from Ethiopia, and more immediately from Paleſ- 
2 ; and there was, for 2 
2 


time, 
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rime; the mart of the Eaſt India trade. But, by an 
adfurd expedition with an army into India, in hopes 
to enrith herſelf all at onte, the eſſectually ruined 
that commerce, 2 — EE 
Merwards: 


| — vents rhe difteey if doen encinne 
nations; will find the origin of wealth and power 
to hive riſct in the caft ; then 16 bave gradually 
idvanced weſtward, ſpreading itſelf at the ſame 
file worth und ſouth. They will find-the riches 
aud population of thoſe nations decay in propor- 
tion as this trade ſorſakes them; which cannoe but 
ſuggeſt to a good underſtanding, this truth conſtantly 
to be ound in the diſpoſition of all things in this 
univerſe, that God makes uſe of the ſmalleſt means 
and cauſes to operate the greateſt and moſt pow er- 
ful es. In his hand a pepe corn is the ſoun- 
dation of the power, glory, and riches of India; 
he makes an acorn, and dy it communicates power 
— Ros Wall by aline- 
 Endoof ages ar e. til 
- ed paitoe cur confederation of Egypt. Se 
tolls before the time we have been juſt ſpeaking 
of, paſſed with a fleet of large ſhips from the Ara- 
dian Gulf into the Indian Ocean; he conquered 
part of India, and opened to Egypt the commerce 
of that country by fea. I enter not into the eredi- 
bility of the number of his fleet, as there is ſcarce 
any thing credible left us about the ſhipping and 
navigation of the ancients, or at leaſt, that is not 
full of gliffculties and contradictions; my buſinefs 
is with the expedition, not with the number of ſhips. 
It would appear be revived; rather than firſt difco- 
= vered, 
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vered. this way of carryingon the trade tothe Faſt 
Indies, which, though it was at times inter@itgzed, 
(perhaps forgot by the Princes wo were contend. 
ing for the ſovereignty of the conte of A 
was, nevertheleſs, perpetually kept up by che trading | 
nations themſelves, from — 
Africa, and on the Red Sea from Nõhẽ mm. 

The pilots from theſe porte Joon, of.all.the. 
world, had a fecret conhned. to their own, Kno- 


knew ; and which thoſe of Nearchus ſeem to ba ve 
taught bin ooly in part, in his voyage afterwards, 
and of which we are to ſpeak in the ſequel... Hi-. 
tory ſays further of Seſoſtzis, that the Egyptiaps- 
conſidered him us their greateſt beneſactor, for ha. 
ing laid open to them the trade boch of India and. a 
Arabia, for having overtuzned the dominion of be. 
Shepherd kings ; and, laſtly, for_ having reed to 
the Egyptian individuals eachtheirows lands, winch. | 
bad been wreſted from them by the violem hapds of 
bn 
of theſe. pr. 1603 

' In mewory of his bving bappily-accompliſhed. 
theſe events, Seſoftris is faid to have built. a ſhip of 
cedar,. of a hundred and twemy yards. in 
the outide of which be covered. with plates-of. 
gold, and the infide with plates of filver, and thus. 
he dedicated in the temple of Ifis. I wall not enter 
2928058 ä 


® Dif in np SEA 
afrerwarc:. 


* - - * 
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for having buile a hip of this fize, and for fuch a 
purpoſe, as one of ten yards would have fufficiently 
anſwered. The uſe it was made for, was apparently 
to ſerve for a bieroglyphic, of what be had accom- 
pliſhed, vis. that he bed laid open the gold and 
wor trade from the mines in Ethiopia, and had 
navigated the ocean in ſhips made of wood, which 
were the only ones, be thereby mnfinuated, that 
could be employed in that trade. The Egyptian 
ſhips, at rhat time, were all made of the reed po- 
pyrus {, covered with fins or leather, a conftruc- 
tian which no people could venture to preſent to 
the ocean. 
There is muck to be learned from a proper un- 
derftanding of theſe laſt benefits conferred by Sefol- 
tris upon his Egyptian fabjefts. When we under- 
ſtand theſe, which is very eaſy io any that have tra- 
velled in the countries we are ſpeaking of, (for na- 
tions and cauſes have changed very little in theſe 
countries to this day), it will not be difficult to find 
2 ſolution of this problem, What was the commerce 
that, progrefiively, laid the foundation of all that 
immenſe grandeur of the eaſt ; what poliſhed them, 
and cloathed them with filk, ſcarlet, and gold ; and 
what carried the arts and ſciences among them, to 
a puch, perhaps, never yet farpaiſed, and this ſome 
thouſands of years before nations in Europe had 
any other habitation than their native woods, or 
Cloathing than the fins of beaſts, wild and domeſ. 
tic, or government, but that firſt, innate one, which 
nature had given to the ſtrongeſt? | 
Let us inquire what was the connection Sefoftris 
krought about between Egypt and India; what was 
that 


4 See the anicle Papyrus in the Appendix. 
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that commerce of Ethiopia and Arabia. by which 
he enriched Egypt, and what was their cen 
with the peninſula of India; who were thoſe kings + 
who bore ſo oppoſite an office, as to be at the ſanie 
time Shepherds; and who were thoſe Shepheris, neat, 
and powerful cough to wren the property of their 
lands from four millions of ighabuants. © 
To explaip this, it will be neceffary to enter ĩnto 
fome detail, without which no perſon dipping fifo 
the ancient or moders hiſtory of this part of Africa, 


' 


nations inhabiting the penipluls, the 
whoſe wealth conſiſted entirely in the early; din 
well-eſtabliſhed commerce between Africa and In- 
dia. What will make this ſubjeR of more caſy ex- 
planation is, that the ancient employment and} Oveu- 
pations of theſe people in the fiſt ages, were all 
che ſame that fubliſt at this day. The peoplehave 
akered 3 linle by colonies of firangers being intro- 
duced among them, but their manners and cmploy- 
ments are the ſame as they originally were: What 
does not relate to the ancient hiſtory of theſe” ppo- 
. ple, 1 ſhall only mention in the courle of uiy U- 
OT TT On fre 
WM 20'3 Ho- | 
_ x bad created the inhabitants of the 
under many difadvantages in peint 
2 The bigh 1 
| country was covered with bargen and rugged moun- 
tains ; and, at diſſerent times of the year, violent 
rains fell in large currems down the fides of thaſe, 
which overflowed all the fertile land below; and 
theſe rains were no ſooner over, than they weee 
| - ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded by a ſcorching fun, the eſſect of which 
upon the human body, was to render it feeble, 
enervated, and incapable of -the efforts nece{- 
fary for agriculture. In- this flat country, large 
rivers, that ſcarce had deelivity enough to run, 
crept ſlowly along, through meadows of fat black 
earth, ſtagnating in many places as they went, rol- 
ling an abundance of decayed vegetables, and filling 
the whole air with exbalations of the moſt corrupt 
and putrid kind. Even rice, the general food of 
man, the ſafeſt and moſt friendly to the inhabitants 
of that country, could not grow but by laying un- 
der water the places where it was fown, and there- 
fore rendering them, for ſeveral months, abſolutely 
this, but, never failing in its wiſdom, bad made to 
the natives a great deal more than a fufficient amends. 
Their bodies were unfit for the fatigues of agri- 
culture, nor was the land proper for common eulti- 
vation. ' But this country produced ſpices of great 
variety, eſpecially a ſmall berry called Pepper, ſup- 
poſed, of all others, and with reaſon, to be the 
greateſt friend to the health of man. This grew 
ſpontaneouſly, and was gathered without toil. It 
was at once, a perſect remedy for the inclemencies 
and-diſcaſes of the country, as well as the ſource of 
its riches, from the demand of foreigners. This 
ſpecies of ſpice is no where known but in India, 
though equally uſeful in every putrid region, where, 
unhappily, theſe diſeaſes reign. Providence bas 
not, as in India, placed remedies ſo near them, thus 
wiſely providing for the welfare of mankind in ge- 
neral, by the dependency it has forced one man to 
have 
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have upon another. In India, and fimilar climates, 
this fpice is not uſed in ſmall quantities, but in ſach, 
as to be nearly equal to that of bread. 

In cloathing, Providence had not been leſs kind 
'0 India. The filk worm, with linle fatigue and 
trouble to man, almoſt without his . interference, 
provided for him a ſtuff, at once the fofieſt, the 
adapted to warm countries; and cotton, a vegeta- 
ble production, growing every where in great abun- 
dance, without care, which may be conſidered as 
almoſt equal to filk, in many of its qualities, and 
ſuperior to it in ſome, afforded a variety flill cheaper 
for more general uſe. Every tree without culture 
produced them fruit of the moſt excellent kind; 
a very light and portable hm of cane, they could 
paſs their hves delightfully in a calm and rational 
enjoyment, by the gentle exerciſe of weaving, at 
once providing for the health of their bodies, the 
neceſſities of their families, and the riches of their 
But however plentifully their ſpices grew, in 
whatever quantity the Indians confamed them, and 
however generally they wore their own manuſac- 
tures, the ſuperabundance of both was fach, asna- 
turally led them to look out for articles againſt 
became neceſſary to ſupply the wants of thoſethings 
that had been 'withbeld ſor them, for wiſe ena. 
or which; from wantonneſs, luxury, or ſlender ne- 
cellty, they had created in their own imaginations. 
Far 
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Far to the weſtwardof them, but part of the ſame 
continent, connected by a long defart, and danger- 
ous coaſt, was the peninſula of Arabia, which pro- 
duced no ſpices, tho” the neceffitics of its climate 
ſuabjected ns inhabitants to the ſame diſeaſes as thoſe 
i India. In fat, the country and climate were 
exaRtly fimilar, and, conſequently, the plentiſnl uſe 
of theſe warm productions was as neceflary there, 
as in India, the country where they grew. 
Iris true, Arabia was not abandoned wholly to 
the inciemeney of its climate, as it produced myrrh 
and frankincenſe, which, when uſed as perfumes or 


remove the diforder when it once prevailed. Theſe 
were kept up at a price, of which, at this day, we 
dave no conception, but which never diminiſhed 
E any corumllance; under which the country 
The filk and conoa-of India were white and co- 
lourlefs, liable to foil, and without any variety; but 
Arabia produced gum-and dyes of various colours, 
which were highly agreeable to the taſte of the Aſi- 
antics. We find the facred ſcriptures ſpeak of the 
party»coloured garment as the mark of the greateſt 
 honour*.. Solomon, in his -proverbs, too, fays, 
that be decked his bed with coverings of tapeſtry of 
Egypt f. But Egypt. bad neither filk nor cotton 
manufaftory, no, nor even wool. Solomon's co- 
veringe though he had them from Egypt, were 
_ therefore an article of barter with India. 

Balm, 


Gen. An. 3. and 2 Sam. s. 7 Prov. vii. 16. 
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Balm, or Balſam , was a commodity produced 
in Arabia, ſold at a very high price, which it kept 
np till within theſe few centuries in the eaſt; when 
the Venetians carried on the India trade by Alez- 
andria, this Balſam then ſold for its weight in gold ; 
it grows in the ſame place, and, I believe, nearly 
in the ſame quantity as ever, but, for very obvious 
reaſons f, it is now of little value. 
The baſis of trade, or a connection between theſe 
two countries, was laid, then, from the beginning, 
by the band of Providence. The wams and neceſ- 
ties of the cone found a ſupply, or balance from 
the other. Heaven had placed ther not far diſtant, 
conld the paſſage be made hy ſea; but vialent. ſteady. 
and unconquerable winds peeſented themſelves to 
make that paſſage of the ocean impothble, and we 
ate not to dou, but, for a very conhderable me. 
dopamine & gg vas oh er wget 
diffuſed through the continent, by land ouly, and 
from this aroſe the riches of Semiramis. 
But, however precious the merchandiſe of Arabia 
was, it was neither in quantity, nor quality, capa- 
ble of balancing the imports from India. Perhaps 
they might have paid for as much as was uſed in the 
peninſula of Arabia itſelf, but, beyond this there 
was a vaſt continent called Africa, capable af con- 
which lying” under the ſame parallel with India, 
part of it till farther fourth, the diſcaſes of the cli. 
mate, and the wants of its pumerous inhabitants, 
were, in many parts of i, the fame as thoſe of 
Arabia 
® Vide Appendix, wheze this tree is de ſeribed- 
+ The quantity of funilar drags brought from the New World. 
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Arabia and India; befides which there was the Red 
Sea, and divers. communications to the north- 
_ ſame as thoſe of Europe. And indeed Europe, at 
this time, was probably inhabited by ſhepherds, 
bunters, and fiſhers, who had no Juxury at all, or 
ſach as could not be ſupplied from India; they 
lived in woods and marſhes, with the animals which 

The inhabitants of Africa then, this vaſt Conti- 
nent, were to be ſupplied with the neceffaries, as 
well as the luxuries of life, but they had neither the 
articles Arabia wanted, nor thoſe' required in 
um amn ; ane >. 


they fay they have had from time immemorial, and 
which is equally received among the Jews and 
Cuſh, grandſon of Noob, with his family, paſſing 
through Atbara from the low country of Egypt, 
then without inhabitants, came to the ridge of 
mountains which flill ſeparates the flat country of 
Atbara from the more mountainous bigb-land of 
Abyſima. - 

rendes the reader will 
ſee a chain of mountains, beginning at the Iſthmus 
of Suez, that runs all along hike a wall, about forty 
miles from the Red Sea, till it divides in lat. 135, 
into two branches. 'The one goes along the north- 
ern frontiers of Abyſſinia, eroſſes the Nile, and then 
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lantic Ocean. 'The other branch goes ſouthward, 
and then caſt, taking the form of the Arabian Gulf; 
aſter which, it continues ſouthward all along the 
Indian Ocean, in the fame manner as it did in the 
beginning all along the Red Sea, that is parallel 
to the coaſt. "Is 
| Their tradition ſays, that, terrified with the, late 
dreadful event the flood, ftill recent in their minds, 
and apprehenſive of being again involved in a fimi- 
lar calamity, they choſe for their habitation caves 
in the fides of theſe mountains, rather than truſt 
themſelves again on the plain. It is more than 
obſerving, that going through Atbara, that part of 
Nubia between the Nile and Aftaboras, afterwards 
called Merose, - from a dry climate at firſt, they had 
after fallen in with rains, and as thoſe rains in- 
creaſed in proportion to their advancing ſouthward, 
they choſe 10 fiop at the firſt mountains, where 
the country was fertile and pleaſant, rather than 
proceed farther at the riſk of involving themſelves, 
perhaps in a land of floods, that might prove as 
fatal to their poſterity as that of Noah had been to 
Ibis is a conjecture from probability, only men- 
them cannot certainly be known; but it is an un- 
doubted faft, that here the Cuſhites, with unparal- 
leled induſtry, and with inftruments utterly un- 
known to us, formed for themſelves commodious, 
yet wonderful habitations in the heart of mountains 
ol 
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of granite and marble, which remain entire in great 
numbers to this day, and promiſe to do ſo till the | 


vated, as well to the eaſtern as to the weſtern ocean, 
but, content with their firſt choice, they never 
deſcended from their caves, 223 
a diſtance on the plain. 

It is very ſingular that St. Jerome does not know 
where to look for this family, or deſcendents of 
Cuſu; though they are as plainly pointed out, and 
as often alluded to by ſcripture, as any nation in the 
Old Teſtament. They are deſcribed, moreover» 
by the particular circumſtances of their country, 
which have never varied, to be in the very place 
where I now fix them, and where, ever face, they 
have remained, and {till do to this prefent bout, in 
the ſame mountains, and the ſame houſes of ſtone 
they formed for themſelves in the beginning. And 
yet Bochart*, proſeſſedly treating this ſubje, as 
it were induſtrioufly, involves it in more than Egyp- 
tian darkneſs. I rather refer the reader to his 
work, to judge for himſelf, than, quoting it by 
extracts, communicate the confuſion of his ideas to 
my narrative. 

The Abyſſinian tradition further ſays, they built 
the city of Arum ſome time early in the days of 
Abraham. Soon after this, they puſhed their co- 
lony down to Atbara, where we know from Hero. 

dotus, 


Bech. Lb. 4. cap. 3- 
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dotus , they early and ſucceſsfully purſued their 
ſtudies, from which Joſepbus ſays , they were call- 
ed Merottes, or inhabitants of the iſland of Meroe. 
The prodigious fragments of coloffal ſlatues of 
the dog-ſtar, ſtill to be feen at Aurum, falhciencly 
ſhew what a material object of their attention they 
conſidered him to be; and Seir, which in the lan. 
guage of the Troglodyres, and in that of the low 
country of Meroe, exaQly correſponding to it, fig- 
nifies a dog, inſtructa us in the reaſon why this pro- 
ö 
bounds it, Sn. 

I apprehend the reaſon why, without forſaking 
their ancient domĩeiles in the mountains, they choſe 
this fituation for another city, Meroe, was owing | 
to an imperſeftion they had diſcovered (both in 
Sire and in their caves below it) to veſuk from 
their climate. They were withio the tropical rains; 
and, conſequently, were impeded and interrupted 
in the neceflary obſervations of the heavenly bodies, 
and the progreſs of aſtronomy which they ſo warmly 
cultivated. "They thaft have ſeen, likewiſe, a ne- 
ceſſity of building Meroe farther from them than 
Axum in the high country of 'Abyffinia in order to 
avoid the, fly (a phænomenon of which I ſhall after 
wards ſpeak) which purſued them everywhere within 
the limits of the rains, and which muſt have given 
an: abſolute law in thoſe firſt times to the regulati- 
ons of the Cuſhite ſettlements. They therefure 
went the length of lat. 16, where I ſaw the ruins 
ſuppoſed to be thoſe of Meroe ?, and caves in the 
mountains 


* Herod. lib. 2. cap. 29. + Joſer b. antiquit. 
ü At Gerti in my return throu, —_ 
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mountains immediately above that ſituation, which 
I cannot doubt were the temporary habitation of 
the builders of that firſt ſeminary of learning. 

I is probable that, immediately upon their fuc- 
ceſs at Meroe, they loſt no time in firetching on to 
Thebes. We know that it, was a colouy of Ethio- 
pians, and probably from Meroe, but whether di- 
rely, or not, we are not certain. A very ſhort 
time might have paſſed between the two cftabliſh- 
mints, for we find” above Thebes, as there are 
above Meroe, a vaſt number of caves, which the 
colony made proviſionally, upon us firſt arrival, 
bye <a. 
inhabucd to this day. | 
b 
henkons of. a deluge bad not left them whilſt, they 
ſaw the whole land of Egypes cquld be overflowed 
evegy year without rain falling uppw it; thet they 
did act abfohknely, as yet, waſt wo the fabi of 
_ towns like thoſe. of Sin and Mero, placed upon 
columas or floncs, one laid upon the other, or 
otherwiſe, that they found their excavativas in the 
mountains were hniſhed with lefs trouble, and more 
comfortable when complete, than the bouſes that 
were built. r 

— 
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CH A F. I. 


Saba and the South of Africa peopled—Shepherds, their 
particulur Employment and Greumſlances— Abyſſuue 
aceupied by ſeven firanger Nations —Specimens of 
their feveral Languages — Conjetiures concerning 
them. 


Wis theſe improvements were going on fo 
proſperouſly in the central and northern territory - 
of the deſeendenis of Cuſh, their brethren io the 
ſouth were not idle, they bad extended then. ſelves 
along the mountains that run parallel io the Arabian 
Gulf; which was in all times called Saba, or Azabo, 
ſouth of Jeruſalem, but becauſe it was on thefouth 
Egypt, was the .firſt land to the fourbward which 
bounded the African Cominent, then richer, more 
important, and better known, than the veft of the 
world. By. that acquiſition, they enjoyed all the per- 
ſumes and aromatics in the eaſt, myrrh, and fran- 
kincenſe, and cafha; all which grow ſpontaneouſſy 
in that firipe of ground, from the Bay of Bilur weft 
of Azab, to Cape Gardetan, and then fouthward up 
in the Indian Ocean, to near the coaſt of Meliuda, 
where there is cinnamon, but of an inferior kind. 
Arabia probably had not then fer irfelf up as a 
ival to this fide of the Red Sea, nor had it intro- 
You II. C duced 
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duced from Abyſſinia the myrrh and frankincenſe, 
as it did afterwards, for there is no doubt that the 
principal mart, and growth of theſe gums, were al- 
ways near Saba. Upon the conſumption increaf- 
ing, they, however, were trauſplanted thence into 
Arabia, where the myrrh bas not ſucceeded. 

The Troglodyte extended himſelf ſtill farther 
ſouth. As an aftrunomer, he was to diſengage him- 
countrymen at Meroe and Thebes. * As be advanc- 
ed within the ſouthern tropic, he, however, ſtill 
found rains, and made his houſes ſuch as the fears 
of a deluge had inftrufted him to do. He found 
there folid and high mountains, in a fine climate; 
but, luckier than his countrymen to the northward, 
he found gold aud filver in large quantities, which 
determined his occupation, aud made the riches and 
conſequence of his country. In theſe mountains, 
called th Mountains of Sofala, large quantities of 
both metals were diſcovered in their pure unmixed 
ſtate, lying in globules without alloy, or any neceſ- 
fity of preparation or ſeparation. 

The balance of trade, ſo long againft the Arabian 
and African continents, turned now in their favour 
from the immenſe influx of theſe precious metals, 
found in the mountains of Sofala, juſt on the verge 
of the ſouthern tropical rains. 

Gold and filver had been fixed upon in India as 
proper returns for their manufaftures and produce. 
It is impoſhble to fay whether it was from their 
hardneſs or beauty, or what other reafon governed 
the nund of man in making this ſtaudard of barter. 

'The 


— — 
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The hiſtory of the particular tranſactions of thoſe 
times is loſt, if indeed, there ever was ſuch hiſtory, 
and, therefore, all further inquiries are in vain. 
The choice, it ſeems, was a proper one, fince it has 
continued unaltered ſo many ages in India, and has 
been univerſally adopted by all nations pretty much 
in the proportion or value as in India, into which 
continent gold and filver, from this very early 
period, began to flow, have continued fo to do to 
this day, and in all will do to the end 
of time. What has become of that immenſe quan- 
tity of bullion, how it is conſumed, or where it is 
depoſited, and which way, if ever it returns, are 
doubts which I never yet found a perſon that could 
ſolve. 
The Cuſhite then inhabited the mountains, whilſt 
the nonthen colonies advanced from Meroẽ to The- 
bes, buſy and intent upon the improvement of 
architecture, and building of towns, which they 
began to ſubſlitute for their caves; they thus became 
traders, farmers, artifcers of all kinds, and even 
practical aſtronomera, from having a meridian 
night aud day free from clouds, for fach was that 
of the Thebaid. As this was impoſhble to their 
drethren, and fix months continual rain confined 
them to theſe caves, we cagnot doubt but that their 
ſedentary life made them uſeſul in reducing the many 
obſervations daily made by thoſe of their country- 
men who lived under a purer ſky. Letters too, at 
leaſt one fort of them, and arithmetical characters, 
we are told, were invented by this middle part of 
the Cuſhites, while trade and aftronomy, the na- 


C2 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily employed the part of the colony eſtabliſh- 
ed at Sofala moit to the ſouthward. 
The very nature of the Cuſhite's commerce, the 
collecting of gold, the gathering and preparing his 
ſpices, neceſſarily fixed him perpetually at home; 
but his profit lay in the diſperſing of theſe ſpices 
trade produced by the poſſeſſion of them, were to 

him of little avail. | 
A carrier was abſolutely neceſſary tothe Cuſhite, 
and Providence had provided him one-in a nation 
which were bis neighbours. Theſe were in moſt 
reſpetts different, as they had long bair, European 
features, very duſky and dark complexion, but 
nothing like the black-moor or negro ; they hved in 
plains, having moveable huts or hahitations, attend- 
ed their numerous cattle, and wandered from the 
neceſſinies and particular circumſtances of their 
country. Theſe people were in the Hebrew called 
Phut, and, in all other languages, Shepherds ; they 
are fo ftall, for they ſtill exiſt ; they ſubſiſt by the 
ſame occupation, never had another, and therefore 
cannot be miſtaken ; they are called Balous, Bagla, 
Belowee, Berberi, Barabra, Zilla and Habab *, 
which all fignify but one thing, namely that of 
Shepherd. From their place of habitation, the ter- 
ritory has been called Barbaria by the Greeks and 
Romans, from Berber, in the original fignifying 
ſbepberd. The authors that ſpeak of the Shepherds 
ſcem to know little of thoſe of the Theburd, and ſtill 
lefs 


It his very probable, ſome of theſe words ſignified dif. 
ferent degrees among them, as we ſtall fee in the ſequel. 
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ae 
the ſhepherds of the Delta, that they may get 
te frener ih of ham, eat Shout hoes ns, 
Paleſtine, and Arabia. They never fay what their 
origin was; how they came to be ſo powerful ; what 
was their occupation ; or, properly, the land they 
inhabited; or what is become of them now, though 
they ſeem inclined to think the race extinct. 
The whole employment of the ſhepherds had 
been the diſperſing of the Arabian and African 
goods all over the continent ; they had, by that 
employment, riſen to be a great people: as that 
trade increaſed, their quantity of cattle increaſed 
alſo, and cunſequently their numbers, and the ex- 
tent of their territory. 
Upon looking at the map, the reader will ſee 2 
chain of mountains which I have deſcribed, and 
which run in a high ridge nearly ftraight north, a- 
long the Indian Ocean, in a direction parallel to 
the coaſt, where they end at Cape Gardefan. They 
then take the direction of the coaſt, and run weſt 
from Cape Gardefan to the Straits of Babelmandeb, 
nclofing the frankincenſe and myrrh country, which 
extends confiderably to the weſt of Azab. From 
Babelmandeb they run northward, parallel to the 
Red Sea, till they end in the ſandy plain at the 
Iſthmus of Suez, a name probably derived from 
Suah, Shepherds. 
Although this ſtripe of land along the Indian 
Ocean, and afterwards along the Red Sea, was ne- 
ceflary to the ſhepherds, becauſe they carricd their 
merchandiſe to the ports there, and thence to The- 
bes and Memphis upon the Nile, yet the principal 
feat 
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ſeat of their reſidence and power was that flat part 
of Africa between the northern tropic and the 
mountains of Abyſſinia. This is divided into va- 
rious diſtricta; it reaches from Maſuah along the ſea- 
coaſt to Suakem, then turns weſtward, and continues 
in that direction, having the Nile on the ſouth, the 
tropic on the north, to the deſerts of. Selima, and 
the conknes of Libya on the weſt. This large ex- 
tent of country is called Beja. The next is that 
diftrit * in form of a ſhield, as Meroë is faid to 
have been; this name was given it by Cambyſes. 
It is between the Nile and Aſtaboras, and is now 
called Atbara. Between the river Mareb, the an- 
cient Aſtuſaſpes on the eaſt, and Atbara on the weft, 
is the ſmall plain territory of Derkin, another diſ- 
wi of the ſhepherds. All that range of moun- 
tainous country of Abyſſinia, is inhabited by the 
negro woolly-headed Cuſhite, or Shangalla, living 
as formerly in caves, who, from ha ing been the 
moſt cultivated and inſtructed people in the world, 
bave, by a ſtrange reverſe of fortune, relapſed into 
brutal ignorance, and are hunted by their neighbours 
like wild beafts in thoſe foreſts, where they uſed to 
reign in the utmoſt luxury, liberty, and ſplendour. 
But the nobleſt, and moſt warlike of all the ſhep- 
herds, were thoſe that inhabited the mountains of 
the Habab, a conſiderable ridge reaching from the 
neighbourbood of Maſuah to Suakem, and who ſtill 
dwell there. 


In 


Diod. Sic. lib. 1. cap. 
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In the anc icut language of this country, So, or 
Suah, fignified ſhepherd, or ſhepherds ; though we 
do not know any particular rank or degrees among 
them, yet we may ſuppoſe theſe called ſimply fbep- 
herds were the common fort that attended the flocks. 
Another denomination, part of them bore, was 
Hycſs, ſounded by us Agſos, which ſignifies armed 
ſhepherds, or ſuch as wore harneſs, which may be 
ſuppoſed the foldiers, or armed force of that na- 
tion. The third we ſee mentioned is Ag-ag, which 
is thought to be the nobles or chicts of thoſe armed 
ſhepherds, whence came their title King of Kings *. 
The plural of this is Agagi, or, as it is written in 
the Ethiopic, Agaazi. 

This term has very much puzzled both Sealiger 
and Ludolf; for, finding in the Abythnian books 
that they are called Agaazi, they torment themſelves 
about finding tbe etymology of that word. They 
imagine them to be Arabs from near the Red Sea, 
and Mr. Ludolf thinks the term fignifhes bombed 
n. Scaliger, too, has various gueſſes about them 
nearly to the fame import. All this, however, is 
without foundation ;- the people affert themſelves at 
this day to be Agaazi, that is, a race of Shepherds 
inhabiting the mountains of the Habab, and have 
by degrees extended themſelves through the whole 
province of Tigre, whoſe capital is called Axim, 
from Ag and Suah, the 3 
city of the ſhepherds that wore arms. 


Nothing 
This was the name of the king of auen ; he Was an 


Arab ſhepherd, flain by Samuel, 1 Sam. xv. 33. 
I Laudolf, lib. 1. cap 4. 
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Nothing was more oppoſite than the manners and 
life of the Cuſhe, and his carrier the ſhepberd. 
The firſt, though he had forſaken his caves, and 
now lived in cities which be had built, was neceſ- 
ſarily confined at home by his commerce, amaſſing 
gold, arranging the invoices of bis ſpices, hunting 
in the ſeaſon to provide himſelf with ivory, and 
food throughout the winter. His mountains, and 
the cities he built afterwards, were ſituated upon a 
loomy, black earth, fo that as ſoon as the tropical 
rains began to fall, a wonderful phanomenon de- 
prived him of bis cattle. Large ſwarms of flies 
appeared wherever that loomy earth was, which 
made him abſolutely dependent in this reſpect upon 
the ſhepherd, but this aſſected the ſhepherd alſo. 
This inſect is called Zimb ; it has not been deſcrib- 
ed by any naturaliſt. It is in fize very little larger 
than a bee, of a thicker proportion, and his wings, 
which are broader than thoſe of a bee, placed ſepa- 
rate like thoſe of a fly ; they are a pure gauze, wit! - 
out colour or ſpot upon them ; the head is large, 
the upper jaw or lip is ſharp, and has at the end 
of it a ſtrong poĩnted hair of about a quarter of an 
inch long; the lower jaw has two of theſe pointed 
hairs, and this pencil of hairs, when joined to- 
gether, makes a reſiſtance to the finger nearly equal 
to that of a ſtrong hog's briſtle. Its legs are ferrat- 
ed inthe inſide, and the whole covered with brown 
hair or down. As ſoon as this plague appears, and 
their buzzing is heard, all the cattle ſorſake their 
food, and run wildly about the plain, till they 
die, worn out with fatigue, fright, and hunger. 
No remedy remains but to leave the black earth, 
and 
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and haſten down to the ſands of Atbara, and there 
never daring to purſue them farther. 
What enables the ſhepherd to perform the long 
emphatically called by the Arabs, the % of the 
dert. He ſeems to have been created for this very 
trade, endued with parts and qualities adapted to 
the office he is employed to diſcharge. The dneſt 
thiſtle, and the bareſt thorn, is all the food this uſe- 
ful quadruped requires, and even theſe, to fave 
time, he eats while advancing on his journey, with- 
out ſtopping, or occaſioning a moment of delay. 
As it is his Jot to croſs immenſe deſerta, where no 
water is found, and countries moiſtened 
by the dew of heaven, be is endugd with the power 
at one watering-place to lay in fore, with which 
de ſupplies bimfelf for thirty gs to come. To 
contain this enormous quantity of fluid, Nature 
has formed large ciſterns within him, from which, 
once filled, he draws at pleaſure the quamity. be 
wants, and pours it into his ſtomach with the fame 
ellect as if he then drew it from a ſpring, and with 
this be travels, patiently and vigorouſly, all day 
long, carrying a prodigious load upon him, through 
ing with parching and never-cooling ſands. Tho” 
his fize is immenſe, as is bis ſtrength, and his body 
covered with a thick ſkin, defended with ftrong 
hair, yet ftill he is not capable to ſuſtain the violent 
punctures the fly makes with his pointed proboſcis. 
1 
Atbara; for, when once attacked by this fly, bis 


body, 
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body, head, and legs break out into large boſles, 
which ſwell, break, and purify, to the certa n dc 
tructiou of the creature. 

Even the elephant and rbinoceros, who, by rea- 

ſon of their enormous bulk, aud the val: quantity 
of food and water they daily need, cannot ſhift to 
deſert and dry places as the ſeaſon may require, are 
obliged to roll themſelves in mud and mire, which, 
when dry, coats them over like armour, and en- 
ables them to ftand their ground againſt this winged 
aſſaſin; et I have found ſome of theſe tubereles 
upon almott every elephant and rhinoceros that I 
have ſeen, and attribute them to this cauſe. 
All che inhabitants of the ſea- coaſt of Melinda, 
down to Cape Gardefan, to Saba, and the fouth 
coaft of the Red Sea, are obliged to put themſelves 
in motion, and remove to the next fand in the 
beginning of the rainy ſeaſon, to prevent all their 
flock of cattle from being deſtroyed. This is not 
a partial emigration; the inhabitants of all the 
countries from the mountains of Abyſſinĩa north- 
ward, to the confluence of the Nile and Aſtaboras, 
are once a- year obliged to change their abode, and 
ſeek protection in the ſands of Beja; nor is there 
any alternative, or means of avoiding this, though 
a hoſtile band was in their way, capable of ſpoiling 
them of half their fubſtance; and this is now ac- 
wally the caſe, as we ſhall ſee when we come to 
ſpeak of Sennaar. 

Of all thoſe that have written upon theſe coun- 
mes, the prophet Ifaiah alone has given an account 
of this animal, and the manner of its operation. 
Ia. vii. eh. 28. and 19. ver. And it ſhall come to 

* paſs, 
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*« paſs, in that day, that the Lord ſhall % for the 
fly that is in the uttermoſt part of the rivers of 
Egypt,“ —“ And they ſhall come, and ſhall reſt 
all of them in the deſolate vallies *, and in the 
« holes of the rocks, and upon all thorns, and up- 


< on all buſhes.” 

The mountains that I have already ſpoken of, as 
running through the country of the Shepherds, di- 
vide the ſeaſons by a line drawn along their ſum- 
mit, ſo exactly, that, while the eaſtern fide, to- 
wards the Red Sea, is deluged with rain for the fix 
months that conftitute our wmter in Europe, the 
weſtern fide towards Atbara enjoys a perpetual fun, 
and active vegetation. Again the fix months, when 


clouds and rain, while, for the ſame me, the ſhep- 
herd onthe eaftern fide, towards the Red Sea, feeds 
his flocks m the moſt exuberant foliage and luxuriant 
verdure, enjoying the fair weather, free from the 
fly or any other moleſtation. Theſe great advan- 
tages have very naturally occaſioned theſe countries 
of Atbara and Beja to be the principal reſidence of 


the ſhepherd and his cattle, and have entailed upon 
him the neceſſity of a perpetual change of places. 

Yet fo little is this inconvenience, fo ſhort the 
a man, in the ſpace of four hours, will change to 


the oppoſite ſeaſon, and Bud — OS 
to the eaſtward. 


When 


* 'That is, they ſhall cut off from the cattle their uſual re- 


treat to the deſert by taking poſſeſſion of thoſe places, and 
meeting them there where ordinarily they never come, and 


which thereſore are the refuge of the cattle. 
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When Carthage was built, the carriage of this 
commercial city fell into the hands of Lehabim, or 
Lubim, the Libyan peaſants, and became a great 
acceſſion to the trade, power, and number of the 
 ſhepberds. In coun : tĩes to which there was no ac- 
ceſs by ſhipping,” the end of navigation was nearly 
anſwered by the im nenſe inereaſe of camels; and 
this trade, we find, was carried on in the very ear- 
lieſt ages on the Arabian tide, Oy ihe Iſhmaelite 
merchants trading to Paleftiuc and Syria, from the 
ſouth end of the peninfula, with camels. This we 
and ſpices, or pepper, and fold them for ſilver; 
they bad alſo balm, or balfam, but this it ſeems, in 
thoſe days, they brought from Gilead. 

We are ſorry, in reading this curious anecdote 
preſerved to us in ſcripture, to find in thoſe early 
ages of the India trade, that another ſpecies of 
commerce was cloſely connected with it, which 
modern philanthropy has branded as the diſgrace 
of buman nature. It is plain, from the paſſage, 
the commerce of ſelling men was then univerfally 
eftabliſhed. Joſeph* is bought as readily, and fold 
as currently immediately after, as any ox or camel 
could be at this day. Three nations, Javan, Tubal, 
and Meſhech f, are mentioned as having their prin- 
cipal trade at Tyre in the felling of men; and, as 
late as St. John's time I, this is mentioned as a prin- 
cipal part of the trade of Babylon ; notwithitand- 
ing which, no prohibition from God, or cenſure 
from the prophets, have ever ſtigmatized it either 

as 


Gen. chap. wii. ver. 25. 28. + Eck. chap. xxvii. 
ver. 13. 1 Rev. chap. xvii. ver. 13. 
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irreligious or immoral ; on the coutrary, it is al- 
ways ſpoken of as favourably as any fpecies of 
commerce whatever. For this, and many other 
reaſons which I could mention, I cannot think, that 
purchaſing flaves is, in itſelſ, either cruel or unna- 
tural. "To purchaſe any Rving creature to abuſe it 
afterwards, is certainly both baſe and criminal; 
and the crime becomes ſtill of a deeper dye, when 
our fellow-creatures come to be the ſufferers. But, 
although this is an abuſe which accidentally follow 
the trade, it is no neceſſary part of the trade irfelf; 
and, it is agaĩnſt this abuſe the wiſdom of the legiſla- 
ture ſhould be directed, not againſt the trade itſelf. 

On the eaſtern fide of the peninſula of Africa, 
many thouſand flaves are fold to Aſia, perieftly in 
the ſame manner as thoſe on the weſt fide are fent 
to the Weſt Indies; but no one, that ever I beard, 
has as yet opened his mouth againſt the fale of 
Africans to the Eaſt Indies; and yet there is an 
aggravation in this laft fale of flaves that ſhould 
touch us much more than the other, where no ſuch 
additional grievance can be pretended. The flaves 
fold into Aſia are moſt of them Chriſtians; they are 
fold to Mahometans, and, with their hberty, they 
are certainly deprived of their religion likewiſe. 
But the treatment of the Aftatics being much more 
humane than what the Africans, fold to the Welt 
againft this commerce in Afia, becauſe its only bad 
confequence is apaſtacy ; a proof to me that religion 
bas no part in the preſent diſpute, or, as I have faid, 
it is the abuſe that accidentally follows the purchaſ- 
ing of ſlaves, not the trade itfelf, that ſhould be con- 
fdered as the grievance. It 
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It is plain from all biflory, that two abominable 

practices, the one the eating of men, the other of 
facrificing them to the devil, prevailed all over 
Africa. The India trade, as we have ſeen in 
very early ages, firit efiabliſhed the buying and ſell- 
ing of ſlaves; ſince that time, the eating of men, 
or ſacrificing them, has fo greatly decreaſed on the 
eaſtern fide of the peninſula, that now we ſcarcely 
hear of an inſtance of euher of theſe that can be 
properly vouched. On the weſtern part, towards 
the Atlantic Ocean, where tbe ſale of ſlaves began 
a conſiderable time later, afier the diſcovery of A- 
merica and the Weſt Indies, both of theſe horrid 
practices are, as it were, general, though, I am 
told, lefs fo to the northward fince that event. 
- Thereisflill alive a man of the name of Matthews, 
who was preſent at one of thoſe bloody banquets on 
the weſt of Africa, to the northward of Senega. 
It is probable the continuation of the flave-trade 
would have aboliſhed theſe, in time, on the weſt 
fide alſo. Many other reaſons could be alleged, 
did my plan permit it. But I ſhall content myſelf 
at preſent, with ſaying, that I very much fear that a 
relaxation and effeminacy of manners, rather than 
genuine tenderneſs of heart, bas been the cauſe of 
this violent paroxyſm of philanthropy, and of ſome 
other meaſures adopted of late to the diſcourage- 
ment of difcipline, which I do not doubt will ſoon 
be felt to contiibute their mite to the decay both of 
trade and navigation that will neceſſarily follow. 

The Ethiopian ſhepherds at firft carried on the 
trade on their own fide of the Red Sea; they car- 
ried their India commoditĩes to Thebes, likewiſe to 
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the different black nations to the ſouth-weſt ; in re- 
turn, they brought back gold, probably at a cheaper 
mug — cos 
by that from Opbir. 

Thebes became exceedingly rich and end, 
though, by the moſt extenfive area that ever was 
aſſigned to it, it never could be either large or po- 
pulous. Thebes is not mentioned in ſcripture by 
that name; it was deſtroyed before the days of 
Moſes by Salatis prince of the Agaazi, or Ethiopian 
ſhepberds ; at this day it has afſumed a name very 
like the ancient one. The firſt fignification of its 
name, Medinet Tabu, I thought was the Town of 
our Father. This, hiſtory ſays, was given it by 
Seſoſtris in honour of his father ; in the ancient 
language, its name was Ammon No. The next that 
preſented itſelf was 'Theba, which was the Hebrew 
name for the Ark when Noah was ordered to build 
it—Thou ſhalt © » LT IEENT 6 
gopher-wood *. 

The figure of Ani fo This bs ne; from 
to be far removed from the idea given us of the Ark. 
The third conjecture is, that being the firſt city built 
and ſupported on pillars, and, on different and ſe- 
parate pieces of ſtone, it got its name from the 
architects firſt expreſſion of approbation or furpriſe | 
Tabu, that it ſtood infulated and alone, and this 
ſeems to me to be the moſt conformable both to 
the Hebrew and Ethiopic. 

The ſhepherds, for the moſt part, friends and 
allies of the Egyptians, or Cufhite, at times were 
enemies to them. We need not, at this time of 


day, 


® Gen. vi. 14. 
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day, ſeek the cauſe; there are many very apparent, 
from oppoſite manners, and, above all, the ditier- 
ence in the dictetique regimen. The Egyptians 
her. The Shepherds were Sabeans, worſhipping 
r 
mediately the building of The per- 
CT es, ti 268 Os — 
ing of Thebes, we ſee that Rachel, Abraban's wife, 
had idols * ; we need ſeek no other probable cauſe 
of the devaſtation that followed, than difference 
of religion. | 

the firſt Dynaſty of Cuſhite, or Egyptian kings, be- 
gun by Menes, in what is called the ſecond age of 
the world, and founded the firſt Dynaſty of the 
Shepherds, who behaved very cruelly, and wreſted 
the lands from their firſt owners ; and it was this 
Dynaſty that Seſoſtris deftroyed, after calling Thebes 
by bis father's name, Ammon No, making thoſe 
decorations that we have feen of the harp in the 
the oppoſite fide of the river. The ſecond con- 
queſt of Egypt by the Shepberds was that under 
Sabaco, by whom it bas been imagined Thebes was 
deftroyed, in the reign of Hezekiah king of Judab, 
who 1s ſaid to have made peace with So f king of 
Egypt, as the tranſlator has called him, miſtaking 
So for the name of the king, whereas it only de- 


noted his quality of ſhepherd. 


From 
® Gen. xx2v. 4. 12 Kingy, zvii. 4. 
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From this it is plain, all that the ſcripture men- 
tions about Ammon No, applies to Dioſpols on 
the other fide of - the river. Ammon No and Dioſ- 
polis, though they were on different fides of the 
river, were conſidered as one city, thre? which. 
the Nile flowed, dividing it into two. parts. This 
is plain from profanc hiſtany, as well as from the. 
prophet Nahum*, who deſcribes it very exaftly, if. 
— 
ought to be. | 
There was a third avation of the Shepherds af- 
ter the building of Memphis, where-a f king of 
Egypt; is ſaid to have incloſed two hundred and 
forty thouſand of them in a city called Mars 3 
two hundred and forty thouſand men ſhould be in- 
cloſed in one city, fo as to bear 'a ficge, fſecms ts 
me extremely improbable; but be it fo, all that it 
can mean is, that Memphis, built in Lower Egypt 
near the Dela, bad war with the Shepberds of the 
Iſthmus of Suez, or the diſtricta near them, as thoſe 
of Thebes had before with the Shepherds of the 
Thebaid. But, bowever much has been written 
upon the ſubject, the total expulſion of the Shep- 
berds at any one time by any King of Egypt, or 
at any one place, maſt. be fabulous, as they have 
this day; perbaps in not ſo great a number as when 
... 
Vos. II. . yet 


. W i. 8. + Miſpragmutholis 
ü Manethos, apud Joſepbum. Apion, lid. 1. p. 458. 
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yet ſtill in greater numbers than any other nation of 
the Continent. 

The mountains which the Agaazi inbabir, are cal. 
ed Hahab, from which it comes, that they them- 
ſelves have got that name. Habab, in their lan- 
Fuage, and in Arabic likewiſe, fignifies a ſerpent, 
and this I ſuppoſe explains that hiſtorical fable in 
the book of Axum, which ſays, a ſerpent conquered | 
the province of Tigre, and reigned there. 

I may be aſked, Is there no other people that 
inhabit Abyſſinia, but theſe two nations, the Cuſh- 
ites and the Shepberds? Are there no other nations, 
whiter or fairer than them, living to the ſouthward 
of the Agaazi? Whence did theſe come? At what 
„ F gc eatiges rd To this 


tween the creation of the world and the birth of 
. 


. is nee hb en the Greeks and other followers of 
the Septuagint. 
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bad never been inhabited till 1308 years before 
Chriſt ; and 200 years aſter that, which was in the 
1600, it was laid waſte by a flood, the face of the 
country much changed and deformed, fo that it was 
denominated at that time Oure Midre, or, tbe - 
try laid waſte, or, as it is called ia ſcripture uſelf, a 
land which the waters or floods bad ſpoiled ; that 
about the 1400 year before Chriſt it was taken po- 
ſeſſion of by a variety of people ſpeaking diſſerent 
languages, who, as they were in friendilup with 
the Agaazi, or Shepherds, poſſeſſing the high coun- 
try of Tigre, came and fat down beſide them in a 
peaceable manner, each occupying the lands that 
were before him. This ſettlement is what the Chro- 
bliſhment of theſe nations, which ſiniſhed the 
peopling of Abyiſhaia. | 
Tradition further ſays, that they came from Pa- : 
leſtine. All this ſeems to me to wear the face of 
truth. Some time after the year 1560, we know 
there happened a flood which occafioned great de- 
in Ethiopia in the reign of Cecrops; and, about 
the 1490 before Chriſt, the Ifraclites entered the 
land of promiſe, under Caleb and Joſhua. We are 
not to wonder at the great impreffion that invaſion 
made upon the minds of the inhabitants of Paleſ- 
tine. We ſee by the hiſtory of the harlot, that the 
* ated before the face of 

| 2 | the 


+ Iaiah, chap. zvili. ver. 2. 


» —— 


the vanquiſhed 

> mdallihufike ati; women, uit children, and 
ſometimes even the cattle, by the ſword, no longer 
-,_ © "ld 1binkfof fag ide arrival of ſueh an ene- 
my, but ſought for ſaſery by ſpeedy flight or emi- 
1 — 
were the moſt natural refuge theſe ſugitives could 
eon mast have long: winde them ac- 


by having often paſſe through each other's country. 
Fn + Pageopivus mentions that tws pi | were ſtand- 
ing in his time on the coaſt of Mauritania, _ 
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violence of his manners. 
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F A Mooriſh author, Ton el Raquique, ſays, this inſcription 


was on a ſtone on a mountain at Carthage. Marmol. lib- | | 
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Now, if what theſe inſcriptions contain is true, it 
is much more credible, that the diflerent nations, 
emigrating at that time, ſhould ſeek their ſafety. 
near hand among their friends, rather than go to 
an immenſe diſtance to Mauritania, to rifk a pre- | 
carious reception among ſtrangers, and perhaps 
that country not yet inhabited. 
Upon viewing the ſeveral countries in which 
theſe nations have their ſettlements, it ſeems evident 
they were made by mutual conſent, and in peace; 
they are not ſeparated from each other by cbains 
of mountains, or large and rapid rivers, but gene- 
rally by ſmall brooks, dry the greateſt part of the 
year; by billocks, or ſmall mounds of earth, or 
imaginary lines traced to the top of fome mountain 
at a diſtance ; theſe boundaries have never been 
difputed or altered, but remain upon the old tra. 
dition to this day. Theſe have all different lan- Way 
guages, as we fee from ſcripture all the petty ſlates 
of Paleſtine had, but they bave no letters, or wit- _ 
ten character, but the Geez, the eharacter of the 
Cuſhite ſhepherd by whom they were firſt invented = 
and uſed, as we ſhall fee hereafter. I may add in 
further proof of their origin, that the curſe ® of 
Canaan ſeems to have followed them, they have 
obtained no principality, but ſerved the kings of the 
Agaazi or Shepherds, have been hewers of wood © 
and drawers of water, and fo they ſtill continue. 

The firſt and moſt confiderable of theſe nations 
ſettled in a province called Ambara ; it was, at firſt 
coming, as little known as the others; but, upon $4? 
a revolution in the country, the king fled-to that 
province, and there the court fiaid many years, ſo 


Gen. ix 25, 26, and 27. verſes. 
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that the Geez, or language of the Shepherds, was 
dropt, and retained only in writing, and as a dead 


language; the facred ſeriptures being in that lan- 
guage only, ſaved the Geez from going totally into 
diſuſe. The ſecond were the Agows of Damot, 
one of the ſouthern provinces of Abyſſinia, where 
they are ſettled immediately upon the ſources of the 
Nile. The third are the Agows of Laſta, or 
Tcheratz Agow, from Tchera, their principal habi- 
tation; theirs too is a ſeparate language; they are 
' Troglodytes that live in caverns, and ſeem to pay 
nearly the ſame worſhip to the Siris, or Tacazze, 
that thoſe of Damat pay to the Nile. 
I take the old names of theſe two laſt-mentioued 
nations, to be ſunk in the circumſtances of this their 
new ſettlement, and to be a compound of two 
words Ag oha, tbe Shepherds of the River, and [ 
alſo imagine, that the idolatry they introduced in 
worſhip of the Nile, is a further proof that they 
came from Canaan, where they imbibed materialiſm 
ja place of the pure Sabean worſhip of the Shep- | 
herds, then the only religion of this part of Africa. 
The fourth is a nation bordering upon the ſouth- 


ern banks of the Nile near Damot. It calls iifelf 


Gafat, which fignifies oppreſſed by violence, torn, 
expelled, or chaced away by force. If we were to 
follow the idea arifing merely from this name, we 
might be led to imagine, that theſe were part of 
the tribes torn from Solomon's fon and ſucceſſor, 
| Rehoboam. This, however, we cannot do con- 
fiſtent with the faith to be kept by a hiſtorian with 
| his reader. The evidence of the people themſelves, 
and the tradition of the country, deny they ever 
were 
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were Jews, or ever concerned with that colony, 
brought with Menileck and the queen of Saba, 
which eſtabliſhed the Jewiſh hierarchy. "They de- 
clare, that they are now Pagans, and ever were ſo; 
that they are partakers with their . neighbours the 
Agows in the worſhip of the river Nile, the extent 
or particulars of which I cannot pretend to explain. 
—The fifth is 2 tribe, which, if we were to pay 
any attention to fimilarity of names, we ſhould be 
apt to imagine we had found bere in Africa a part 
of that great Gauliſh nation ſo widely extended in 
Europe and Aha. A compariſon of their languages 
with what we know exiſts of the former, cannot 
but be very curious.—Theſe . are the Galla, the 
moſt conſiderable of theſe nations, ſpecimens of 
whoſe language I have cited. This word, in their 
own language, fignifies Shepherd -; they fay that 
formerly they lived on the borders of the ſouthern 
theſe in Atbara, they were carriers between the 
Indian and Atlantic Oceans, and ſupplied the inte- 
rior part of the peninſula with Indian commodities. 
The hiſtory of this trade is unknown ; it muſt 
have been little leſs ancient, and nearly as extenfive 
as the trade to Egypt and Arabia. It probably fuf- 
fered diminution, when the mines of Soſala were 
grven up, ſoon after the diſcovery of the new world. 


1 


® Thats nonnte likewiſe call themſelves Ayaazi, a ds, 
they have over: run the kingdom of Congo fouth of the Line, 
n as the Gal have done that part 
of the kingdom of Adel and Abyflinia, on the Eaſtern, or 
Indian Ocean, Purch. lib. N. chap. 4. ſect. & 
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made their firſt conqueſts upon that coaſt ; and they 
carry it on ſtill in an obſcure manner, but in the 
ſame tract to their ſettlements near Cape Negro on 
the weſtern ocean. From theſe ſettlements would 
be the proper place to begin to explore the interior 
parts of the peninfula, on both fides of the ſouth- 
ern tropic, as protection and aſſiſtance could pro- 
bably be got through the whole courſe of it, and 
very little fill in language would be neceſſary. 

When no employment was found for this multi- 
tade of men and cattle, they left their homes, and 
proceeding northward, they found themſelves in- 
volved near the Line, in rainy, cold, and cloudy 
weather, where they ſcarcely ever ſaw the ſun. 
Impatient of ſuch a climate, they advanced ſtill 
farther, till about the year 1537, they appeared in 
great numbers in the province of Bali, abandon. 
ing the care of camels for the breeding of horſes. 
At preſent they are all cavalry. I avoid to ſay 
more of them in this place, as I ſhall be obliged to 
make frequent mention of them in the courſe of my 
Narrative. 

The Falaſha, too, are a people of Abyſſinia, 
having a particular language of their own; a ſpe- 
cimen of which I have alſo publiſhed, as the hiſ- 
tory of the people ſeems to be curious. I do nor, 
however, mean to ſay of them, more than of the 
Galla, that this was any part of thoſe nations who 
fled from Paleſtine on the ?zzwafion of Joikua. For 
they are now, and ever were, Jews, and have tra- 
ditions of their own as to their origin, and what 
reduced them to the preſent fate of ſeparation, as 


2 
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we ſhall ſee hereafter, when I come to ſpeak of the 
. tranſlation of the boly ſcripture. 

In order to gratify ſuch as are curious in the ſtudy 
and hiſtory of language, I, with great pains and 
difficulty, got the whole book of the Canticles 
tranſlated into each of theſe languages, by prieſts 
eſteemed the moſt verſant in the language of each 
nation. As this barbarous polyglot is of 100 large 
a ze to print, I have contented myſelf with copy- 
ing fix verſes of the firſt chapter in each language; 
but the whole book is at the ſervice of any perſon 
of learning that will beſtow his time in ſtudying it, 
and, for this purpoſe, I left it in the Britiſh Muſe- 
um, under the direction of Sir Joſeph Banks, and 
the Biſhop of Carliſle. 

Theſe Coarvene, as we have obſerved, were called. 
Haleſb, a number of diftin& nations meeting in one 
place. Scripture has given them a name, which, 
though it bas been ill tranſlated, is preciſely Con- 
dena, both in the Ethiopic and Hebrew. Our Eng- 
liſh tranſlator calls them the mingled people *, whereas 
it ſhould be the ſeparate nations, who, though met 
and ſettled together, did not mingle, which is 
firialy Convene. The inhabitants then who poſleſſed 
Abyſlinia, from its ſouthern boundary to the tro- 
pic of Cancer, or frontiers of Egypt, were the 
Cuſhites, or poliſhed people, living in towns, firſt 


Troglodytes, having their habitations in caves. 


tine—Amhara, „ 


and Gafat. 
Interpreters, 
» Jerem. chap. xiii. ver. 23.—id. XIV. 14.—Ezek. chap. 
Xx. ver. 5. 
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torical circumſtances of theſe countries than the 
prophets, have, either from ignorance or inatten- 
tion, oecaſioned an obſcurity which otherwiſe did 
not ariſe from the text. All theſe people are alluded 
to in ſcripture by deſcriptions that cannot be miſ- 
taken. If they have occaſioned doubts or difficul- 
ries, they are all. to be laid at the door of the tran. 
flators, chiefly the Septuagint. When Moſes re- 
turned with his wife Zipporab, daughter of the 
fovexcign of the Shepherds of Midian, carriers of 
bliſhed near their principal mart Edom, in Idumea 
or Arabia, Aaron, and Miriam his fifter, quarrelled 
with Moſes, becauſe he had marricd one who was, 
as the tranſlator ſays, an Ethiopian. There is no 
ſenſe in this cauſe ; Moſes was a fugitive when be 
married Zipporab ; ſhe was a noble-woman, daugh. 
ter of the prieſt of Midian, head of a people. She 
likewiſe, as it would ſeem, was a Jewels f, and 
more attentive, at that time, to the preſervation of 
the precepts of the law, than Moſes was himſelf ; 
no exception, then, could lie againſt Zipporab, as 
ſhe was ſurely, in every view, Moſes's ſuperior. 
But if the tranſlator had rendered it, that Aaron 
and Miriam had quarrelled with Moſes,. becauſe be 
had married a negro, or black-moor, the reproach 
might have been found to have poſſeſſed afterwards, 
| the muſt have appeared before the people, at firſt 
fight, as a frange woman, or Gentile, whom it 
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was prohibited to marry. Beſides, the innate de- 
formity of the complexion, negroes were, at all 
times, rather coveted for companions of men of 
luxury or pleaſure, than fought after for wives of 
ſober legiſlators, and governors of a people. | 

The next inſtance I ſhall give is, Zergh of Gerar*, 
who came to fight Aſa king of Ifrael with an army 
of a million of men, and three handred chariots, 
whilſt both the quarrel and the deciſion are repre» 
ſented as immediate. 

Gerar was à ſmall diſtrict, producing only the 
Acacia or gum-arabic trees, from which it had its 
name; it had no water but what came from a few 
wells, part of which had been dug by Abrabam f, 
aber mych ftriſe with the people of the country, 
who ſought to deprive him of them, as of a treaſure. 
Abraham and his hrother Lot returning from 
Egypt, though poor ſhepberds, could not ſubſiſt 
there for want of food and water, and they ſeparated 
accordingly, by conſent 1. Now it muſt be con- 
ſeſſed, as it is not pretended there was any miracle 
here, that there js not 2 more unlikely tale in all 
Herodotus, than this muſt be allowed to be upon 
the footing of the tranſlation. The tranſlator calls 
 Zerah an Ethiopian, which ſhould either mean be 
dwelt in Arabia, as he really did, and this gave 
him no advantage, or elſe that he was a ſtranger, 
who originally came from the country above Egypt; 
and, either way, it would have been impoſſible, 
during bis whole life-time, to have collected a mil- 
Bon of men, one of the greateſt armies that ever 
o 
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ſtood upon the face of the earth, nor could he have 
fed them though they bad ate the whole trees that 
grew in his country, nor could he have given 
every bundrecdith man one drink of water in a day 
from all the wells be had in his country. 

Here, then, is an obvious triumph for infidelity, 
becauſe, as I have ſaid, no ſupernatural means are 
pretended. But had it been tranſlated, that Zerah 
was a black-mocr, a Gyſbule-negro, and prince of the 
Cuſhites, that were carners in the Ifthmus, an 
Ethiopian ſhepherd, then the wonder ceaſed. — 
Twenty camels, employed to carry couriers upon 
them, might have procured that number of men 
to meet in a ſhort ſpace of time, and, as Zerah was 
the aggreſſor, he had time to chooſe when he ſhould 
attack his enemy; every one of theſe ſhepherds 
carrying with them their proviſion of flour and 
water, as is their invariable cuſtom, might have 
fought with Aſa at Gerar, without eating a loaf of 
Zerah's bread. or drinking a pint of his water. 

The next paſſage I ſhall mention is the following : 
& The labour of Egypt, and merchandiſe of Ethio- 
* pia, and of the Sabeans, men of ſtature, ſhall 
* come over unto thee, and they ſhall be thine *.” 
Here the ſeveral nations are dĩſtinctly and ſeparately 
mentioned in their places, but the whole meaning 
of the paſſage would have been loſt, had not the 
fitnation of theſe nations been perſectly known; 
or, bad not the Sabeans been, mentioned ſeparately, 
for both the Sabeans and the Cuſhite were certainly 
Ethiopians. Now, the meaning of the verſe is, 

that 
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that the fruit of the agriculture of Egypt, which is 
wheat, the commodities of the negro, gold, filver, 
ivory, and perfumes, would be brought by the 
Sabean ſhepherds, their carriers, a nation of great 
power, which ſhould join themſelves with you. 
Again, Ezekiel fays, f © And. they ſhall know 
„that I am the Lord, when I have ſet a ſire in 
* Egypt, and when all her helpers ſhall be def 
* troyed. “ In that day ſhall meſſengers go forth 
from me in ſhips, to make the careleſs Ethiopians 
© afraid.” Now, Nebuchadnezzar was to deſtroy 
Egypt J, from the frontiers of Paleſtine, to the 
mountains above Atbara, where the Cuſhite dwek. 
Between this and Egypt is a great deſert ; the coun- 
try beyond it, and on both fides, was poſſeſſed by 
half a million of men. The Cuſhite, or negro 
merchant, was ſecure under theſe circumftances 
from any infult by land, but they were open to the 
ſea, and had no defender, and meſſengers, there- 
fore, in ſhips or a fleet had eafy acceſs to them, to 
alarm and keep them at home, that they did not 
fall into danger by marching into Egypt againſt 
Nebuchadnezzar, or interrupting the fervice upon 
which God bad ſent him. But this does not ap- 
pear from tranſlating Cuſh, Erbiopiez ; the neareſt 
Ethiopian to Nebuchadnezzar, the moſt powerful 
and capable of oppoſing him, were the Ethiopian 
ſhepherds of the Thebaid, and theſe were not ac- 
eeſſible to ſhaps ; and the ſhepberds, ſo poſted near 
to the ſcene of deſtruction to be committed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, were enemies to the Cuſhites liv- 
3 
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deſtroyed them, and therefore had no temptation to 
be other than ſpectators. 

In ſeveral other places, the ſame prophet ſpeaks 


matters. And the ſword ſhall come upon 


«* Egypt, and great pain ſhall be in Ethiopia, when 
* the flaiu ſhall fall in Egypt Now Ethiopia, 
as I have before ſaid, that is, the low country 
of the ſhepherds, neareſt Egypt, bad no com- 
mon cauſe with the Cuſhites that lived in towns 
there; it was their countrymen, the Cufſhites in 
Ethiopia, who mourned for thoſe that fell in Egypt, 
who were merchants, traders, and dwelt in cities 
like themſelves. 

I ſhall mention but one inſtance more: © Can the 
« Ethiopian change his ſkin, or the leopard his 
* ſpots?f” Here Cuſh is rendered Ethiopian, and 
many Ethiopians being white, it does not appear 
why they ſhould be fixed upon, or choſen for the 
queſtion more than other people. But bad Cuſh 
been tranſlated Negro, or Black-moor, the queſtion 
would have been very eaſily underſtood, Can the 

his ſkin, or the his ? 

— of the ehiee of the mingled 
people that dwell in the deſerts. And Ezekiel$ 
alſo mentions them independent of all the others, 
whether Shepberds, or Cuſhites, or Libyans their 
neighbours, by the name of the A 
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Ifaiah * calls them © a nation ſcattered and peeled ; 
« a people terrible from their beginning hitherto ; 
<« a nation meted out and trodden down, whoſe 
land the rivets have ſpoiled” which is a fuffi- 
cient deſcription of them, as bayigg, been expelled 
their own country, and ſettled in one that had ſuf- 
fered greatly by a deluge a ſhort time before. 
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CHAP. II. 


Origin of Charafters or Letters —Ethinpic the firf 
Language—How and why the Hebrew Letter was 
formed. 


Tur reader will obſerve what 1 have already 
faid concerning the language of Habeſh, or the 
Mingled nations, that they have not characters of 
their 6wn ; but when written, which is very ſeldom, 
it maſt be by ufing the Geez alphabet. Kircher, 
however, ſays, there are two characters to be found 
in Abyſſinia ; one he calls the Sacred Old Syrian, 
the other the Vulgar, or Common Geez character, 
of which we are now ſpeaking. But this is cer- 
tainly a miſtake; there never was, that I know, 
but two original characters which obtained in Egypt. 
The firſt was the Geez, the ſecond the Saitic, and 
both theſe were the oldeſt characters in the world, 
and both derived from hieroglyphics. 

Although it is impoſſible to avoid faying fome- 
thing here of the origin of languages, the reader 
muſt not expect that 1 ſhould go very deep imo the 
faſhionable opinions concerning them, or believe 
that all the old deities of the Pagan nations were 
the patriarchs of the Old Teftament. With all 
reſpe& to Sanchoniatho and his followers, I can no 
more believe that Ofiris; the firſt king of Egypt, 
was a real perſonage, and that Tot was his ſecretary, 
than I can believe Saturn to be the patriarch Abra- 
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ham, and Rachel and Leah, Venus and Minerva. 
I will not fatigue the reader with a detail of uſeleſs 
reaſons; if Ofiris is 2 real perſonage, if he was 


king of Egypt, and Tot his ſecretary, they ſurely 
travelled 'to very good purpoſe, as all the people 
of Europe and Afia ſeem to be agreed, that in per- 
ſon they firſt communicated letters and the art of 
writing to them, but at very different, and very + 
diſtant peri 


Thebes was built by a colony of Ethiopians from 
Sire, the city of Seir, or the Dog Star. Diodorus 
Siculus ſays, that the Greeks, by putting O before 
Siris, had made the word unintelligible to the Egyp- 
tians : Siris, then, was Ofiris; but he was not the 
Sun, no more than he was Abraham, nor was be 
a real perſonage. He was Syrius, or the dog-ſtar, 
deſigned under the figure of a dog, becauſe of the 
warning he gave to Atbara, where the firſt obſerva- 
tions. were made at his heliacal rifing, or his dif- 
engaging himſelf from the rays of the ſun, ſo as to 
be vinible to the naked eye. He was the Latrator 
Anubis, and his firſt appearance was figuratively 
compared to the barking of a dog, by the warning 
| Ut gave to prepare for the approaching inundation. 
I believe, therefore, this was the firſt bieroglyphic ; 
and that Ifis, Ofiris, and Tot, were all after inven- 
_ tions relating to it; and in ſay ing this, I am fo far 
warranted, becauſe there is not in Axum (once a 
large city) any other hieroglyphic but of the dog- 
ſtar, as far as I can judge from the huge fragments 
of figures of this animal, remains of which, io di- 
— l1 
It 
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It is not to be doubted, that hieroglyphics then, 
but not aſtronomy, were invented at Thebes, where 
the theory of the dog-ſtar was particularly inveſti- 
gated, becauſe connected with their rural year. 
Ptolemy * has preſerved us an obſervation of an 
hetiacal rifing of Sirius on the 4th day after the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, which anſwers to the 2250 year before 
Chriſt; and there are great reaſons to believe the 
Thebans were good practical aſtronomers long 
before that period ; early, as it may be thought, 
this gives to Thebes a much -greater antiquity than 
does the chronicle of Axum juſt cited. 


As fuch obſervations were to be of ſervice for 
ever, they became more valuable and ufeful in pro- 
portion to their priority. The moſt ancient of them 
would be of uſe to the aſtronomers of this day, for 
Sir Ifaac Newton appeals to theſe of Chiron the 
Centaur. Equations may indeed be diſcovered in 
a number of centuries, which, by reaſon of the 


of two or three generations; and many alterations 
in the ſtarry firmament, old ſtars being nearly ex- 
tinguiſhed, and new emerging, would appear from 
a comparative ſtate of the heavens made for a ſeries 
of ages. And a Theban Herſchel f would bave 
given us the hiſtory of planets he then obſerved, 
which, after appearing for ages, are now viſible no 
more, or have taken a different form. 
The dial, or gold circle of Ofimandyas, ſhews 
what an immenſe progreſs they had made in aſtro- 
| nomy 
* Uranologion. P. Petau. + Banbridge, Ann. canicul 
m An aſironomer greatly above my praiſe. 
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nomy in ſo little time. This, too, is a proof of an 
early fall and revival of the arts in Egypt, for the 
knowledge and uſe of Armillz bad been loſt with 
the deſtruction of Thebes, and were not again dif- 
covered, that is, revived, till the reign of Ptolemy 
Soter, 300 years before the Chriſtian ra. I con- 
ſider that immenſe quantity of hicroglyphics, with 
which the walls of the temples, and faces of the 
obeliſks, are covered, as Containing ſo many aſtro» 
I look upon theſe as the epbemerides of ſome 
thouſand years, and that ſufficiently accounts for 
diſputable; they were exhibued in the moſt public 
places, to be conſulted as oceaſion required; and 
by the deepneſs of the engraving, and bardneſs of 

defiance at once to yiolence and time. 
I know that moſt of the learned writers are of 
ſentiments very different from mine in theſe reſpeRs. 
They look for myſteries and hidden meanings, 
moral and philoſophical treatiſes, as the ſubjects of 
theſe hieroglyphics. A ſceptre, they fay, is the 
hieroglyphic of a king. But where do we mect a 
ſceptre upon an antique Egyptian monument? or 
who told us this was an emblem of royalty among 
the Egyptians at the time of the firſt invention of 
this figurative writing? Again, the ſerpent with the 
tall in its mouth denotes the eternity of God, that 
be is without beginning and without end. This is 
a Chriſtian truth, and a Chriſtian belief, but no 
where to be ſound in the polytheiſm of the inventors 
E 2 of 
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of hieroglyphics. Was Cronos or Ouranus without 


beginning and without end? Was this the caſe 
with Ofiris and Tot, whoſe fathers and mothers 
births and marriages are known? If this was a truth, 
independent of revelation, and impriuted from the 
beginning in the minds of men; if it was deſtined 
to be an eternal truth, which muſt have appeared by 
every man finding it in his own breaſt, from the 
beginning, how unneceſſary muſt the trouble have 
been to write a common known truth like this, at 
the expence of fix weeks labour, upon a table of 
porphyry or granite. | 
It is not with philoſopby as with aſtronomy ; the 
older the obſervations, the more uſe they are of to 
poſterity. A lecture of an Egyptian prieſt upon 
divinity, morality, or natural hiſtory, would not 
pay the trouble, at this day, of engraving it upon 
ſtone ; and one of the reaſons that I think no ſuch 
ſubjects were ever treated in hieroglyphics is, that 
in all thoſe I ever had an opportunity of ſeeing, and 
very few people have ſeen more, I have conftantly 
found the ſame figures repeated, which obviouſly, 
and without difpute, allude to the hiſtory of the 
Nile, and its different periods of increaſe, the mode 
of meafuring it, the Eteſian winds ; in ſhort, ſuch 
obſervatious as we every day fee in an almanack, in 
which we cannot ſuppoſe, that forſaking the ob- 
vious import, where the good they did was evident, 
they ſhould afcribe different meanings to the hie- 
roglyphic, to which no key has been left, and there- 
fore their future mutility muſt have been foreſeen. 
I ſhall content myſelf in this wide field, to fix up- 
on one famous hieroglyphical perſonage, which is 
| Tot, 
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Tot, the ſecretary of Ofiris, whoſe 
f Ol function I ſhall 
I Iam in good com- 
pany; I give it only as my opinion, and ſubmit it 
Tot is Ethiopic, and there can be little doube it 
=_ — It was the name given to the 
2 the Egyptian year. "The meaning of 
. name, in the language of the province of Sire, 
is an 1 compoſed of different heterogeneous 
DDD N 
2 Thus a naked man is not a T, 
but the body of » naked mas with a dog's bead, 
2 „ cf a bead, is a 
* ccording to the import of that word, it is 
mena 1 the which * 
— heavens are to happen in the 
„ gfe ip Apcodent 
poſed for the information of the public ; and the 
mer its uſe is intended to be, the greater 
cage emblems, or figns of obſervation, it is 
many other emblems or figures, the com- 
mon Tot, I think, has in bis hand a croſs with 
bondle, os it 6 caldid Oar Aion, which hits ens. 
This ene, fixed 10 cine, & foppoted 03 devo 
* to a circle, is ſuppoſed to denote 
clements, and to be the ſymbol of the in- 
cords, this croſs, in the band of Tot, is the - 


world. Sozomen f thinks it means the ie to come, 


* Jamblich. de Myſt. ſect. 
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the ſame with the ineffable image of eternity. Others, 
range difference ! ſay it is the phalkes, or human 
while a later writer maintains it to be 
the mariner's compaſs. My opinion, on the con- 
trary is, that, as this figure was expoſed to the pub- 
lic for the reaſon I have mentioned, the Crux An- 
ſata in bis hand was nothing elſe but a monogram 


of his own name TO, and TT Ggnifying TOT. or 
as we write Almanack upon a collection publiſhed 
for the ſame purpoſe. 
The changing of theſe emblems, and the multi- 
tude of them, produced the neceſſity of contracting 
their fize, and this again a conſequential alteration 
in the original forms; and a ſtile, or ſmall portable 
ioftroment, became all that was neceſſary for finiſh- 
ing theſe ſmall Tots, inſtead of a large graver or 
carving tool, employed in making the large ones. 
But men, at laſt, were ſo much uſed to the altera- 
tion, as to know it better than under its primitive 
farm, and the engraving became what we may call 
the firſt elements, or toot, in preference to the ori- 
ginal. | 
The reader will ſee, that, in my hiſtory of the 
civil wars in Abyflinia, the king, forced by rebel- 
lion to retire to the province of Tigre, and being 
at Axum, found a ſtone covered with hieroglyphics, 
which, by the many inquiries I made after inſcrip- 
tions, and ſome converſations I had had with him, 
he gueſſed was of the kind which I wanted. Full 
of that princely goodneſs and condeſcenſion that 
he ever honoured me with, throughout my whole 
lay, 


* Herw. theolog, Echniea, p 11. 
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ſtay, be brought it with him when be returned from 
Tigre, and was reftored to his throne at Gondar. 

It ſeems to me to be one of thoſe private Tots, 
or portable almanacks, of the moſt curious kind. 
The length of the whole ſtone is fourteen inches, 
and fix inches broad, upon a baſe three inches high, 
projecting from the block itfelf, and covered with 
bieroglyphics. A naked figure of a man, near fix 
heads turned different ways. In cach of his bands 
be bolds two ſerpents, and a ſcorpion, all by the 
tail, and in the right hand bangs a nooſe, in which 
is ſuſpended a ram or goat. On the left hand be 
holds a lioa by the tail. The figure is in great re- 
lief; and the head of it with that kind of Gap or 
ornament which is generally painted upon the head 
of the figure called Ifis, but this figure is that of a 
man. On each fide of the whole-length figure, and 
above it, upon the face of the ſtone where it pro- 
jects, are marked a number of hieroglyphics of all 
kinds. Over this is a very remarkable repreſenta- 
tion; it is an old head, with very ſtrong features, 
and a large buſhy beard, and upon it a high cap 1ib- 
bed or ſtriped. This I take to be the Couph, 
or Animus Mundi, though Apuleus, with very lit- 
tle probability, ſays this was made in the likeneſs 
of no creature whatever. The back of the ftone 


RF 


- I apprehend ihis is oving of iliac i5d 
heavens were ſo covered as to afford no obſervations to be re- 
corded. | 


is divided into eight compartments *, from the top * 
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in the laſt ſtage, before they took the entire reſem- 
blance of letters. Many are perſecily formed ; the 
Crux Anſata appears in one of the compartments, 
and Tot in another. Upon the edge, juit above 
where it is broken, is 1119, fo fair and perſect in 
form, that it might ſerve as an example of caligra- 
phy, even in the preſent times; 45 and 19, and 
ſome other arithmetical figures, are found up and 
down among the hieroglyphics. 

This I ſuppoſe was what formerly the Egyptians 
called a book, or almanack ; a collection of theſe 
was probably bung up in ſome copſpicuous place, to 
inform the public of the ſlate of the heavens, and 
ſeaſons, and diſeaſes, to be expected in the courſe 
of them, as is the caſe in the Engliſh almanacks at 
this day. Hermes is faid to have compoſed 36,535 
books, probably of this fort, or they might contain 
the correſpondent aftronomica} obſervations made 
in a certain time at Meroe, Ophir, Axum, or 
Thebes, communicated to be hung.up for the uſe 
of the neighbouring cities. Porphyry gives a 
particular account of the Egyptian almanacks 
„ What is compriſed in the Egyptian almanacks, 
ſays he, contains but a ſmall part of the Hermaic 
inſtitutions ; all that relates to the rifing and ſetting 
of the moon and planets, and of the ftars and their 
influence, and alſo fome advice upon diſeaſes.” 
It is very remarkable, that, beſides my Tot here 
deſcribed, there are five or fix, preciſely the ſame 
in all reſpetis, already in the Britiſh Muſeum ; one 
of them, the largeſt of the whole, is made of fyca- 
more, the others are of metal. There is another, 
Lam told, in Lord Shelburn's collection; this I ne- 
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ver bad an opportunity of ſeeing ; but a very prin. 
cipal attention ſeems to have been paid to make all 
of them light and portable, and it would ſeem that 
by theſe having been formed fo enacily fimilar, they 
were the Tots intended to be expoſed in diflerent 
cities or places, and were neither more nor lefs than 
Egyptian almanacks. 

Whether letters were known to Noah before the 
flood, is no where ſaid from any authority, and the 
inquiry into it is therefore uſeleſs. It is difficult, 
in my opinion, to imagine, that any ſociety, en- 
gaged in different occupations, could ſubſiſt long 
_ without them. There ſeems to be leſs doubt, that 
before Moſes, and in common uſe among the Gen- 
nles of his time. + 
It ſeems alſo probable, that the firſt alphabet was 
Ethiopic, firſt founded on hiecroglyphics, and after- 
wards modelled into more current, and lefs labori- 
ous figures, for the ſake of applying them to the 
expedition of buſineſs. Mr. Fourmont is fo much 
of this opinion, that be ſays it is evident the three 
rſt letters of the Etbiopic alphabet are hierogiy- 
phics yet, and that the Beta reſembles the door of 
| bouſe or temple. But, with great ſubmiſſion; the 
doors of houfes and temples, when firſt built, were 
ſquare at the top, for arches were not known. The 
Beta was taken from the doors of the firſt Troglo- 
dytes in the mountains, which were rounded, and 
gave the hint for turning the arch, when architec. 
recture advanced nearer to perſection. 
Others are for giving to letters a divine original : 
they ſay they were taught to Abraham by God 

| himſelf ; 
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bimſelf; but this is no where vouched; though it 
cannot be denied, that it appears from ſcripture 
there were two ſorts of characters known to Moſes, 
when God ſpoke to him on Mount Sinai. The firſt 
two tables, we are told, were wrote by the finger 
of God, in what character is not ſaid, but Moſes 
received them to read to the people, fo be ſurely 
underſiood them. But, when be bad broken theſe 
two tables, and had another meeting with God on 
the mount on the ſubject of the law, God direas 
bim ſpecially not to write in the Egyptian character 
or hieroglyphics, but in the current hand uſed by 
the Ethiopian merchants, like the letters upon a ſig - 
net ; that is, he ſhould not write in hieroglyphics 
by a ure, repreſenting the thing, for that the law 
forbids ; and the bad conſequences of this were evi- 
| dent; but be ſhould write the law in the current 
hand, by characters repreſenting ſounds, (though 
nothing elſe in heaven or on earth,) or by the let- 
nations had long uſed in buſineſs for figning their 
invoices, engagements, &c, and this was the mean- 
ing of being le the liters of a fignet. 

Hence, it is very clear, that God did not invent 
letters, nor did Moſes, who underſtood both cha- 
rafters before the promulgation of the law upon 
Mount Sinai, baving learned them in Egypt, and 
during bis long ſtay among the Cuſhites, and Shep- 
herds in Arabia Petrea. Hence it ſhould appear 
alſo, that the facred character of the Egyptian was 
conſidered as profane, and forbid to the Hebrews, 


cred character, in which the copy of the law was 
firſt 
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firſt wrote. The text is very clear and explicit: 
* And the ſtones ſhall be with the names of the 
children of Iſrael, twelve, according to their 
* names, like the engravings of a fignet; every one 
« with his mme, ſhall they be according to the 
twelve tribes*.” Which is plainly, You ſhall 
not write in the way uſed till this day, for it leads 
the people into idolatry ; you ſhall not type Judah 
by a hon, Zebulun by a fp, Iachar by an af 
couching between two burdens ; but, inflead of 
writing by piftures, you ſhall take the other known 


char, in the letters, ſuch as the merchants uſe upon 
their fignets. And, on Aaron's breaſt- plate of pure 
gold, was to be wrinen, in the fame alphabet, like 
the engravings of a ignet, HOLINESS TO 1 
ton f. 
E of the remiicft anhcnhty' fn-the 
Eaft, are worn ſtill upon every man's band to this 
day, baving the name of the perſon that wears 
them, or fome ſentence upon it always religious. 
net; the uſe of both has been always common in 
We find afterwards, that, in place of ſtone or 
gold, for greater convenience Moſes wrote in a 
wank, And it came to paſs, when Moſes had made 
rr 
dook, until they were finiſhed f;”— 
Although, 


* Exod. chap. eil. ver. 21. +Exod. 
qe 7 . 
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Although, then, Moſes certainly did not invent 
either, or any character, it is probable that he made 
two, perhaps more, alterations in the Ethiopic al- 
phabet as it then ſtood, with a view to increaſe the 
among the nations, and what he intended to be pe- 
culiar to the Jews. The firſt was akering the direc- 
tion, and writing from right to left, whereas, the 
Ethiopian was, and is 10 this day, written from 
left to right, as was the hieroglyphical alphabet. 
from all times, muſt have exiſted and been, as it 
were, a part of the Ethiopic letters invented with 
them, and I do not fee how it is poſhble it ever 
could have been read without them; ſo that, which 
way ſoever the diſpute may turn concerning the 
antiquity of the application of the Maſoretic 
points, the invention was no new one, but did exiſt 
as early as language was written. And I appre- 
ed after the writing of the law, and applied to the 
new character as it then ſtood ; becauſe, not long 
after, Moſes was ordered to fubmit the law itſelf 
to the people, which would have been perſetily 
uſeleſs, had not reading and the character been fa- 


miliar to them at that time. 


It appears to me alſo, that the Ethiopic words 
were always ſeparated, and could not run together, 
or be joined as the Hebrew, and that the running 
the words together into one mult have been matter 


of choice in the Hebrew, to increaſe the difference 


* Vide the hicroglyphics on the drawing of the ſtone. 
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there is really little reſemblance between the Ethio- 
pic and the Hebrew letters, and not much more 
between that and the Samaritan, yet I have a very 
great ſuſpicion the languages were once much nearer 
a-kin than this diſagreement of their alphabet pro- 
miſes, and, for this reaſon, that a very great number 
of words are found throughout the Old Teſtament 
that have really no rovt, nor can be derived from 
any Hebrew origin, and yet all have, inthe Ethio- 
pic, a plain, clear, unequivocal origin, to and from 
which they can be traced without force or difhculty. 
I ſhall now finiſh what I have to fay upon this 
ſubject, by obſerving, that the Ethiopic alphabet 
confifts of twenty-fix letters, each of theſe, by a 
virgula, or point annexed, varying in ſound, fo as 
to become, in effeR, forty-two diſtin& letters. But I 
muſt further add, that at firſt they had but twenty-five 
of theſe original letters, the Latin P being wanting, 
ſo that they were obliged to fubſtitute another letter 
in the place of it. Paulus, for example, they called 
Taulus, Oulus, or Caulus. Petros they pronounced 
Ketros. At laſt they ſubſtituted T, and added this 
to the end of their alphabet, giving it the force of 
P, though it was really a repetition of a character, 
rather than invention. Beſides theſe there are 
twenty others of the nature of diphthongs, but I 
ſhould ſuppoſe ſome of theſe are not of the ſame 
antiquity with the letters of the alphabet, but have 


been invented in later times by the ſerĩbes for con- 
venttnce. 


The reader will underſtand, that, ſpeaking of 
the Ethiopic at preſent, I mean only the Geez lan- 
guage, the language of the Shepherds, and of the 

a books. 
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books. None of the other many languages ſpoken 
in Abyſſinia have characters for writing. But when 
the Amharic became fubſtituted, in common uſe 
and converſation, to the Geez, after the reſtoration 
of the Royal family, from their long bamſhment 
in Shoa, ſeven new characters were neceſſarily added 
to anſwer the pronunciation of this new language, 
but no book was ever yet written in any other lan- 
guage except Geez. On the contrary, there is an 
old law in this country, banded down by tradition 
only, that whoever ſhould attempt to tranſlate the 
boly ſcripture into Ambaric, or any other lan- 
guage, bis throat ſhould be cut after the manner 
in which they kill ſheep, his family ſold to ſlavery, 
and his houſe razed to the ground; and, whether 
the fear of this law was true or fained, it was a great 
obſtacle to me in getting thoſe tranſlations of the 
Song of Solomon made which I intend for ſpeci- 
mens of the different languages of thoſe diftin& 
The Geez is exceedingly harſh and unharmoni- 
ous. It is full of theſe two letters, Dand I, on 
which an accent is put that nearly reſembles ſtam- 
mering. Conſidering the ſmall extent of ſea 
to wonder that it has great affinity to the Arabic. 
It is not difficult to be acquired by thoſe who un- 
derſtand any other of the oriental languages; and, 
for a reaſon I have given ſome time ago, that the 
roots of many Hebrew words are only to be found 
here, I think it abſolutely neceffary to all thoſe that 
would obtain a critical {kill in that language. 


Wemmers, 
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Wemmers, a Carmelite, bas wrote a ſmall Ethio- 
pic dictionary in thin quarto, which, as far as it 
goes, has confiderable merit; and I am told there 
are others of the ſame kind extant, written chiefly 
diſtin, and beſt-digeſted work, is that of Job Lu- 
dolf, a German of great learning in the Eaftern lan- 
guages, and who has publiſhed a grammar and 
dictionary of the Geez in folio. This read with - 
attention is more than ſufficient to make any perſon 
of very moderate genius a great proficient in the 
Ethiopic language. He has likewiſe written a ſhort 
eſſay towards a dictionary and grammar of the Am- 
haric, which, contfidering the very ſmall help he 
bad, ſhews his furprifing talents and capacity. 
Much, however, remains flill to do; and it is in- 
deed ſcarcely poſfible to bring this to any tolerable 
degree of forwardneſs for want of beoks, un- 
leſs a man of genius, while in the country itſelf 
were to give his time and application to it : It is 
not much more difficult than the former, and lefs 
connected with the Whore ox Artic, but bas > 
* 


CHAP. 
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CH A = Iv: ; : 
* JU — o.. datbn.,ond and Tan. 


Ir is a matter of real aMiftion, which ſhews the 
vanity of all human that the preceding 
Pages have been in deſcribing, and, as it 
were, drawing from oblivion, the biſtory of thoſe 
very nations that friſt conveyed to the world, not 


the clemens of | literature only, but all. forts of 
learning, arts, and ſciences in their full detail and 


.perſefion. We ſee that theſe had taken deep root, 
and were not cahly extirpated. Ibe firſt great and 
fatal blow they received was from the deſtruction 
of Thebes, and its monarchy, by the firſt invaſion 
of the ſhepherds under Salatis, which ſhook them 
1a the very foundation. The next was in the con- 
queſt of the Thebaid under Sabaco and his Shep- 
herds. . The third was . when the empire of Lower 
Egypt (I do not think of the Thebaid) was transfer- 
red to Memphis, and that city taken, as writers ſay, 
by the Shepherds of Abaris only, or of the Delta, 
though it is ſcarcely. probable, that, in ſo favourite 
2 cauſe as the deſtruction of cities, the whole Shep- 
herds did not lend their aiſiſtance. 

Theſe were the calamities, we may ſuppoſe, un- 
der which the arts in Egypt fell; for as to the fo- 
reign conqueſts of Nebuchadnezzar and bis Babylo- 
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nians, they affected cities and the perſons of in- 
dividuals only. They were temporary, never in- 
tended to have laſting conſequences ; their begin- 
ning and end were prophefted at the fame time. 
That of the Aﬀprians was a plundering expedition 
only, as weare told by ſcripture itſelf, imcnded wn 
laſt but forty years, balf the lifſe of man, given, 
for a particular purpoſe, for the indemnification of 
the king Nebuchadnezzar, for the hardſhips be fol 
tained at the ige of Tyre, where the obſtinacy of 
the conqueror of his expefied booty. The Baby- 
lonians were a people the; moſt poliſhed after the 
Egytians. Egypt under fuffered by rapacity. 
but not by ignorance, 22 
of the Shepherds. 

Aber Thebes was defiroyed by the firſt Shepherds 
commerce, and it is probable the arts with it, fled - 
for a time from Egypt, and celmered wn Edom, a 
city and territory, tho? we know linle of its baflocy, 
at that period the richeſt in the wodld. Did, in 
the very neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon, calls 
Edom the firong city; © Who will bring me 
into the ſtrong city? Who will lead me into 
« Edom F David, from an old rel, and pro- 
bably from the recent inftigations of the Tyrians 
his friends, invaded dom }, deftroyed the city, 
and diſperſed the people. He was the great mali- 
tary power then upon the cuninent; Tyre and 
dom were rivals; and his conqueſt of that laſt 
great and trading ſtate, which be united to his em- 
Vor. IL F pie, 
Nek. chap. xziz- ver. 11. + Pſala. chap. Is. ver. 9. and 


Pfal. cviii. ver. 10. 1 2 Sam. chap. viii. ver. 24. 1 King's chap. 
Ai. ver. 16, 16. 
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pire, would yet have loſt him the trade be ſought 
to cultivate, by the very means be uſed to obtain 
it, had not Tyre been in a capacity to ſucceed to 
Edom, and collect its mariners and artificers, ſcat- 
„David took poſſeſſion of two ports, Eloth and 
Ezion-gaber ©, from which be carried on the trade 
to Ophir and Tarſhiſh, to a very great extent, to 
the day of his death. We are ſtruck with aftowiſh- 
ment when we reflect upon the ſum that Prince re- 
ceived in fo ſhort a time from theſe mines of Ophir. 
For what is ſaid to be given by King David f and 
his Princes for the building of the Temple of Jeru- 
ſalem, exceeds in value eight bundred millions of 
our money, if the talent there ſpoken of is a He- 
brew talent , and not a weight of the ſame deno- 
mination, the value of which was leſa, and pecu- 
harly reſerved for and uſed in the traffic of theſe 
precious metals, gold and filver. It was, probably, 
an African or Indian weight, proper to the ſame 
mines, whence was gotten the gold appropriated to 
fine commodines only, as is the cafe with our ounce 
1 


ic 
„ Kings, chap. iz. ver. 26. 2 Chron. chap. viii. ver. 17. 


+ » Chron. chap. i. ver. 14, 13, 16. Chap. xzxiz. ver. 


3» 4. 5, 6, 7.— Three thouſand Hebrew talents of gold, re- 
duced to our money, amount to twenty -oue millions and fix 
hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. 

T The value of a Hebrew talent appears from Exodus, 
chap. xxzxviii. ver. 25, 26. For 603,550 perſons being taxed 
at. half a ſhekel each, they muſt have paid in the whole 
301,775 ; now that ſum is ſaĩd to amout to 100 talents, 1775 
ſhekeis only; deduct the two latter ſums, and there will re- 
main 300,000, which, divided by 108, will leave 3000 ſhekels 
tor cach of theſe talents. 
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Solomon, who ſucceeded David in his kingdom, 


was his ſucceſſor likewiſe in the friendſhipof Hiram 
king of Tyre. Solomon viſited Eloth and Ezion- 
gaber in perſon, and fortified them. He colleQ- 
ed a number of pilots, ſhipwrights, and mariners, 
diſperſed by bis father's conqueſt of Edum, moſt 
of whom had taken refuge in 'Tyre and Sidon, the 
ſupplied bim with ſailors in abundance; but the 
ſailors ſo furniſhed from Tyre were uot,gapable of 
performing ibe ſervice which Solomon required. 
without the direfiion of pilots aud mariners uſed 
to the navigation of the Amblan Gulf and Indian 
Ocean. Such were thole mariners who formerly 
lived in Edom, whom Solomon bad now collected 
in Eloth and Ezion-gaber. 

This laſt mentioned navigation was very different 
in all reſpects from that of the Mediterranean, 
which, in reſpe& tothe former, might be compared 
to a pond, every fide being conhned with ſhores 
little diſtant the one from the Mer; even that 
ſmall extent of ſea was ſo full of iſlands, that there 
was much greater art required in the pilot to avoid 
land than to reach it. It was, beſides, ſubjeQt to 
variable winds, being to the northward of 30 0 
lainude, the limits to which Providence bath con- 
fined thoſe wiuds all over the globe; whereas the 
navigation of the Indian Ocean was governed by 
laws more couvenicat and regular, though alto- 
gether dil erent from thoſe that obtained in the 
Mediterranean. Before I proceed, it will be neceſ- 
2 
F 2 | It 
® 2 Chron. chap. viii. ver. 17. 
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It is known to all thoſe who are ever ſo hinle ver. 
ſant in the hiſtory of Egypt, that the wind from the 
north prevails in that valley all the ſummer months, 
and is called the Ef winds ; it fweeps the valley 
from north to fouth, that being the dia of . 
Egypt, and of the Nile, which runs through the 
midſt of it. The two chains of mountains, which 
erer 
the wind to take this preciſe direction. 

I is matucall to foppale the ſame wankdbe the cafe 
in the Arabian Gulf, had that narrow ſea been in a 
direction parallel to the land of | Egypt, or due 
north and ſqutbh. The; Azabian Gulf, bowever, or 
what we call the Red Sea, lies from nearly north- 
weſt to ſoutheaſt, from Suez to Mocha. It then 
turns nearly caſt and weſt till it joins the Indian 
Ocean at the Straits of Babelmandeb, as we have 
already faid, and may be further ſeen by conſulting 
the map. Now, the Etcftan winds, whach are due 
north in Egypt, here take the direction of the Gulf, 
and blow in ghagudireiion fteadily all the ſeaſon, 
while it continues north in the valley of Egypt; that 
is, from A to, Oftober the wind blows north 
weſt up the Aan Gulf towards the Straits; and, 
from November till March, directly contrary, down 
the Arabian Gulf, from the Straits of Babelmandeb 
to Suez and the Iſthmus. 
Theſe winds are by ſome corruptly called the trad 
mund; but this name given to them is a very er- 
roneous one, and apt to confound narratives, and 
make them unintelligible. A trade- wind is a wind 
which, all the year through, blows, and has ever 
blown, from the ſame point of the horizon; ſuch 

is 
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is the ſouth-weſt, ſouth of the Line, in the Indian 
and Pacific Ocean. On the contrary, theſe winds, 
of which we have now ſpoken, are called monſoons ; 
each year they blow fix months from the northward, 
and the vther fix months from the ſouthward, in the 
Arabian Gulf: While in the Indian Ocean, with- 
out the Straits of Babelmandeb, they blow juſt the 
_ contrary at the ſame ſeaſons; that ia, in ſummer 
from the ſouthward, and in winter from the north- 
ward, ſubject to a ſmall inflexion to the caſt and to 
the weſt. . 
- The reader will obſerve, then, that, a veſſel fail- 
ing from Suez or the Elanitic Gulf, in any of the 
ſummer months, will find a fteady wind at north- 
weſt, which will carry it in the direftion of the 
Gulf to Mocha. At Mocha, the coaſt is caſt and 
weſt to the Straits of Babelmandeb, ſo that the veſ- 
ſel from Mocha will have variable winds for a ſhort 
ſpace, but moſtly weſterly, and theſe will carry 
her on to the Straits. She is then done with the 
monſoon in the Gulf, which was from the north, 
and, being in the Indian Ocean, is taken up by the 
monſoon which blows in the fammer months there, 
and is direfly contrary to what obtains in the Gulf. 
This aa fourk-welter, which carries the vellel wich 
| z flowing fail to any part in Todia, without delay 
or enn 

The ſame happens upon her return home. She 
fails in the winter months by the monſoon proper 
to that ſea, that is, with a north-eaſt, which carries 
herthrough the Straits of Babelmandeb. She finds_ 
withia the Gulf, a wind at ſouth-eaſt, direQly con- 
trary io what was in the occan; but then her courſe 
1s 
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is contrary likewiſe, ſo that a ſoutb-eafter, anſwer- 
ing to the direction of the Gulf, carries her direcily 
to Suez, or the Hlanitie Gulf, to whichever way 
ſhe propoſes going. Hitherto all is plain, fimple, 
and eaſy io be underſtood ; and this was the reaſon 
why, in the earlieſt ages, the India trade was car- 
pied on without difficulty. 

Many doubts, however, have ariſen about a port 
called Ophir, whence the immenſe quantities. of 
gald and filver came, which were neceſſary at this 
Temple of Jeruſalem. In what part of the world 
this Ophir was has not been yet agreed. Caonnet- 
ed with this voyage, too, was one to Tarſhiſh, 
which ſuffers the ſame difficulties ; one and the 
ſame fleet performed them both in the ſame ſeaſon. 

In order to come to a certainty where this Opbir 
was, it will be neceſſary to examine what ſcripture 
fays of it, and to keep preciſely to every thing like 
_ defcriptiqa which we can find there, without in- 
dalging our fancy farther. Firf, then, the trade 
to Ophir was carried on from the Elanitic Gulf 
through the Indian Qcean. Second/y, The returns 
were gold, ver, and ivory, but eſpecially filver *. 
. Thirdly, The time of the going and coming of the 
fleet was preciſely three years f, at nd period mare 
nor leſs. 

Now, if Solomon's fleet failed from the Elaniric 
Gulf to the Indian Ocean, this voyage of neceſſity 
mul} have been made by monfoons, for no other 


F „ Kings, chap. x. ver. 22- F 1 Kings, chap. x. ver. 22. 
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ſhews this was the caſe, is the preciſe term of three 
years, in which the fleet went and came between 
Opbir and Ezion-gaber. For it is plain, ſo as to 
ſaperſede the neceſſity of proof or argument, that, 
limited term of years ever could have been obſerv- 
ed in its going and returning. The fleet might have 
returned from Ophir in two years, in three, four, 
or five years; but with variable winds, the return 
preciſely in three years was not poſſible, whatever 
part of the globe Ophir might be fituated in, 
Neither Spain or Peru could be Ophir ; part of 
theſe voyages muſt have been made by variable 
ifland of Ceylon, in the Eaſt Indies, could not be 
Ophir ; the voyage thither is indeed made by mon- 
ſoons, but we have ſhewed that a year is all that 
can be ſpent in a voyage to the Eaſt Indies; beſides, 
e 2 
they found a profuſion of filver in buge maſſes, 
bat this they brought to Tyre by the Mediterranean, 
and then ſent it to the Red Sea over land toanfwer 
the returns from India. Tarſhiſh, too, is not found 
to be a port in any of theſe voyages, ſo that part 
of the deſcription fails, nor were there” ever ele- 
pbants bred in Spain. 
Theſe mines of Ophir were probably what fur- 
niſhed the Eaſt with gold in the earlieft times; 
great traces of excavation muſt, therefore, have 


appeared; yet in none of the places juſt mention- 
ed 
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ed are there great zemains of any mines that have 
been wrought. The ancient traces of filver- mines 
in Spain are not to be found, and there never were 
any of gold. Jobn Dos Santos, a Dominican 
friar, ſays, that on-the coaſt of Africa, in the king 
dom of Sofala, the main-land oppoſite to Madagaſ- 
car, there are mines of gold and filver, than which 
none can be more abundant, eſpecially in filver. 
They bear the traces of having been wrought from 
the earbeft ages. They were aQually open and 


** 


fnce the diſcovery of the new world, rather from 
poluical than any other reaſous. 

John Dos Santos ſays, that be landed at Sofala 
in the year 1586; that be failed up the great river 
Cuama as far as Tetꝭ, where, always defirous to be 
in the neighbourhood of gold, his Order had placed 
therr. coovent. Thence he penetrated for abore 
two. hundred leagues into the country, and ſaw the 
gold wines then working, at a mountaia called A 

14 At a conſiderahle diſtance from theſe are 
e filver. mines of Chicoua; at both places there 
is great appeazance of ancient excavations; and at 
both places the houſes of the kings are built with 
— —— 
wmally buildings of ftone and me. 

It i atraduion which e 
country, that theſe works belonged to the Queen of 
ee 
of 


. —— Dos Santos, — Le Grande. 
| F Tre the map of this voyage. 
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of the trade on the Red Sea: this tradition a.. 


mon to all the Cafrs in dat eeamty. 'Enpolenns,- 
an ancient author quoted dy Tuſebine *; ſpeaking- 
of David, ſays,  thar be baile ſhipe ar Bek b chy« 
in Arabia, and thence ſent mn d add calls? 
them, metal men, to Orphi, or Ophir, un id n 
the Red Sea. Now, by the Red Se, on 
ſtands the Indian Ocean ; and by Orphi. d . 
bably meant the iſland of Madagniſeey;' 6 Ort 
(or Ophbir) might have been the namic of db C 
tinent, inſtead of Soſala, that is, Sofa where tht 

The kings of the iſles are often mentioned fn this 
bably thoſe the ſcripture calls the . AI, 
at laſt reduces idſelf 10 the finding a piace, 


 Sofala, or any other place adjoining to e which 


cane. beakene-in lofi and this i OZ 
Let _— ——— * 
laws of the monfoons, Which we have already laid 
down in deſcribing the voyage to India. Tbe et, 
— —— panting in” June from Raten 
- — aber 


a pe r 56 
— Prep. Emaag. 3 
+ Dionyfii Periegeſis, ver. 38. and Comment. Eaftathii in 


I Traho,” Bob: p.- 565: Aﬀpchenget Gobgraile, 
lib. 2. cap. 31. Es 
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gaber, would ran down before the northern monſoon 
to Mocha. Here, not the monſoon, but the direction 
of the Gulf changes, and the violence of the fouth- 
weſfters, which then reign in the Indian Ocean, make 
_ themſelves at times felt even in Mocha Roads. The 
veſſel therefore comes to an anchor in the harbour 
of Mocha, and here ſhe waits for moderate weather 
and fair wind, which carries ber out of the Straits 
of Babelmandeb, through the few leagues where 
"the wind is variable. If ber courſe was now to 
the Eaſt Indies, that is eaſt-north-caft, or north- 
eaſt and by north, ſhe would find a ſtrong fouth- 
_ weſt wind that would carry ber to any part of India, 
28 foon as ſhe cleared Cape Gardefan, io which ſhe 
was bound. 
But matters are widely different if ſhe is bound 

* Or Sofala ; her courſe is nearly fouth-weft, and ſhe 
meets at Cape Gardefan a ftrong ſouth-weſter that 
" blows direaly'in her teeth. Being obliged to re- 
tum into the gulf, ſhe miſtakes this for a trade- 
- wii,” becauſe ſhe is not able to make her voyage 
to Mocha but by the fommer monfoon, which er- 
- ries her no farther than the Straits of Babetmandeb, 
and then leaves ber in the face of a'contrary wind, 
—— * = northward, and VI 
een 
— this voyage with fails, in theſe 
cireumſtances, was abfolately | impoſſible, as their 
veſſels went only before the wind: if it was per- 
formed at all, it muſt have been by oars *, and great 
havock and loſs of men muſt have been the conſe- 
quence 


* Ezck. chap. xxvii. ver. 6. 
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quence of .the ſeveral trials. This is not con- 
jecture only; the prophet Ezekiel deſcribes the very 
fac. Speaking of the Tyrian voyages, probably of 
this very one, be ſays, © Thy rowers have brought 
© thee imo great waters (the ocean): the eaſt wind 
* bath broken thee in the midſt of the ſeas *.” In 
ſhort, the caſt, that is the north. eaſt wind, was the 
very monſoon that was to carry them to Sofala, yet 
having no ſails, being upon a lee-ſhore, a very bold 
coaſt, and great ſwell, it was abſolutely impoſſihle 
with oars to ſave themſelves from deſtrudion. . 
At laſt philoſophy and obſervation, together 
with the unwearied perſeverance of man bent upon 
ties, and ſhewed the mariners of the Arabian Gulf 
| that theſe periodical winds, which, in the begin- 
ern 
very means af performing tis voyage a and 
expeditiouſſy. 
| | Thexefleltradiogto Sofala failed, as I have faid, 
Smet diien of the Arabian Gulf in fontner, 
with the monſoon at north, which carned ber to 
Mocha. There the monſoon failed ber by the change 
af the direction of the Gulf. The ſouth-weſt wings 
which blow without Cape Gardefan in the Indian 
Ocean, forced themſelves round the Cape ſo as to 
be felt in the raad of Mocha, and make/it uncafy 
riding there. But theſe ſoon changed, the weather 
became moderate, and the veſſel, I fuppoſe in the 
month of Auguſt, was ſafe at anchor under Cape 
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Gardefan, where was the port which, many years 
afterwards, was called Promontormm Aromatum. 
Here the ſhip was obliged to flay all November, 
becauſe all theſe ſummers months the wind ſouth 
of the Cape was a ſtrong ſouth-weſter, as hath been 
before ſaid, directly in the teeth of the voyage to 
Sofala. But this time was not loſt; part of the 
goods bought to be ready for the return was ivory, 
frankincenſe, and myrrh ; and the ſhip was then at 
the principal mart for theſe. 
I fuppoſe in November the veſſel failed with the 
wind at north-eaſt, with which ſhe would ſoon 
have made her voyage : But off the coaſt of Me- 
linda, in the beginning of December, ſhe there 
met an anomalous monſoon at fouth-wefſt, in our 
days firſt obſerved by Dr. Halley, which cut of her 
voyage to Sofala, and obliged her to put into the 
mall harbour of Moche, near Melinda, but nearer 
fall to Tarſhiſh, which we find here by accident, 
are right as to the reſt of the voyage. In the an- 
vals of Abyffinia, we ſee that Amda Sion, making 
war upon that coaſt in the 14th century, in a liſt of 
the rebellious Mooriſh vaſſals, mentions the Chief 
of Tarſhiaſh a one of them, in the very fituation 
wheie we have now placed him. | 
"Solomon's velſel then, was obliged to ſtay at 
Tartu ll the month of April of the ſecond year. 
In May, the wind fer in at north-caft, and probably 
carried her that fame month to Sofala. All the 
time ſhe ſpent at Tarſhiſh was not loſt, for part of 
her cargo was to be brought from that place, and 
the probably bought, beſpoke, or left it there. 


From 
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From May of the ſecond year, to the end of that 
monſoon in October, the veſſel could not ſtir; the 


ing loſt, was neceſſary to the traders for getting in 
their cargo, which we ſhall ſuppoſe was ready for 
them. | | 
| The ſhip ſails, on her return, in the month of 
November of the ſecond year, with the monſoop 
ſouth-weſt, which in a very few weeks would have 
carned her into the Arabian Gulf. But off Mochs, 
near Melinda and Tarſhiſh, ſhe met the gnonb-eaft 
monſoon, and was obliged to go into that port and 
ſtay there till the end of that monſoon ; after which 
a fouth-weſter came to her relief in May of the 
third year. With the May monſoon the ran to 
Mocha within the Straits, and was there confined 
dy the fummer monſoon blowing up the Arabian 
Gulf from Sqez, and meeting her. Here the lay 
till that monſoon, which in ſummer blows nonh- 
erly from Suez, to a ſouth-caſt one in Oc- 
tober or November, and that very eaſihy brought 
der up intothe Elanitic Gulf, the or end of 
December of the third year. She had no necd of 
more time to complete her voyage, and it was not 
poſſible ſhe could do it in lefs. In ſhort, ſhe changed 
the monſoon fix times, which is thirty-ſix months, 
or three years exactly; and there is not anather 
combination of monſoons over the globe, as far as 
I know, capable to eſſect the fame. The. reader 
will pleaſe to conſult the map, and keep: it before 
him, which will remove any difficulties be may 
have. It is for his inſtruction this map has been 
made, 
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made, not for that of the learned prelate * to whom 
it is inſcribed, much more capable of giving addi- 
tional lights, than in need of receiving any infor- 
mation I can give, even ou this ſubject. 

The celebrated Monteſquĩeu conjectures, that 
Ophir was really on the coaſt of Africa; and the 
conjecture. of that great wan merits more attention 
than the aſſertions of ordinary people. He is too 
ſagacious, and too eulightened, eitber to doubt of 
the reality of the voyage irfelf, or to ſeek for Ophir 
and Tarſhiſh in China. Uninformed, bowever, of 
the particular direction of the monſoons upon the 
coaſt, firſt very ſlightly ſpoken of by Eudoxzus, and 
lately obſerved and delineated by Dr. Halley, be 
was ſtaggered upon conſidering that the whole diſ- 
tance, which employed a veſſel iu Solomon's time 
for three years, was a thouſand leagues, ſcarcely 
more than the work of a month. He, therefore, 
ſuppoſes, that the reaſon of delay was owing to the 


thereupon. He conjectures, therefore, that the ſhips 


employed by Solomon were what be calls juals f 
of the Red _—K_— and covered 
with hides or leather. 

Pliny bad ſaid, Ginn of a junks of the 
Red Sea was twenty days on a voyage, which a 
Greek or Roman veſſel would have performed in 
ſeven; and Strabo F bad ſaid the ſame thing before 
him. 


This 


* Dr. Douglas, Biſhop of Carliſle. + Vide L'Eſprit des 
Toi, liv. xxi. cap. 6 p. 476. 1 Plia. lib. vi. cap. 22. 
F Strabo, lib. xv. 
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This relative flowneſs, or ſwiltnefs, will not ſolve, 
the difficulty. For, if theſe junks were the vellels 
employed to Opbir, the long voyage, much more they 
would have been employed on the ſhort one, to and 
from India; now they performed this within a 
year, which was all a Roman or Greek veſſel could 
do, therefore this was not the cauſe. Thoſe em- 
ployed by Solomon were Tyrian and Idumean veſ- 
ſele, the beſt ſhips and failers of their age. Who- 
ever has ſeen the prodigious ſwell, the violent cur- 
rents, and ſtrong fouth-weſters beyond the Straits 
of Babelmandeb, will not need any argument to 
perſuade him, that no veſſel made of papyrus, or 
leather, could live an hour upon that fea. The 
to crols the narrow gulf between the Sabeans and 
Homerites, or Cuſhites, at Azab upon the Red Sea, 
and carry proviftons from Arabia Felix to the more 
deſert coaſt of Azab. I have hinted, that the 
names of places fufhciently demonſtrate the great 
loſs of men that bappened to the traders to Sofala, 
before the knowledge of the monſoons, and the 
introduction of the uſe of fails. 

I ſhall now conſider bow far the thing is con- 
firmed by the names of places in the language of 
the country, ſuch as they have retained among 
them to the preſent day. 
There are three Mochas mentioned in this voyage, 
fituated in countries very diffimilar to, and diftant 
from, each other. The firſt is in Arabia Deſerta, 
in lat. 30 nearly, not far from the bottom of the 

LS Gulf 


* I know there are contrary opi and the j : 
have been various. 8 * 
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Gulf of Suen. The ſecond is in lat. 13, a ſmall 
diſtance from the Straits of Babelmandeb. The 
third Mocha is in lat. 3* fouth, near Tarſhiſh, on 
the coaſt of Melinda. Now, the meaning of Mocha, 
in the Ethiopic, is prion; and is particularly given 
.te.theſe three places, becauſe, in any of them, a 
ip is forced to flay or be detained for months, 
_ rillthe changingof the monſoon ſets ber at liberty 
to purſae her voyage. At. Mocha, near the bottom 
of the Gulf of Suez, a veſſel, wanting to proceed 
ſouthward to Babelmandeb, is kept here in priſon 
- all winter, till the former monſoon fets her at R- 
 berty. Art Mocha, in Arabia Felix, the ſame bap- 
pense to any veſſel wanting to proceed to Suez in 
. the ſummer months ; ſhe may come up from the 
Straits of Babelmandeb to Mocha Road by the ac- 
_ cidental direction of the head of the Gulf; but, in 
the month of May, the north-weſt wind obliges ber 
to put into Mocha, and there to ſtay till the ſoutb- 
_ eaſter relieves her in November. After you double 
Gardeſan, the ſummer monſoon, at nortb-caft, is 
carrying your veſlel full fail to Sofala,-when the 
anomalous monſoon takes her off the coaſt of Me- 
- linda, and forces her into Tarſhiſh, where ſhe is 
impriſoned for fix months in the Mocha there. So 
that this word is very emphatically applied to thoſe 
places where ſhips are neceſſarily detained by the 
change of monſoons, and proves the truth of what 
T have ſaid. 
The laſt Cape onthe Abyſlinian ſhore, before you 
run into the Straits, is Cape Defan, called by the 
Portugueſe, Cape Di. This bas no meaning in 
any language; the Abyſſinians, on whoſe fide it is, 

call 
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call it Cape Defan, the Cape of Burial. It was pro- 
dably there where the eaſt wind drove aſhore the 
| bodies of ſueb as had been ſhipwrecked in the voy- 
out into the Gulf, before you arrive” at Babelman- 
deb, was, dy the Romans; called .. 
n Bur the name given it dy the Abyflinians 
all ſailors — Golf * . Cardeſas, * 
NCT W £ 42:6 0 Ziad 27 
— wu: poerin-chs kivg- 
dom of Adel, called Mee, s. . Deathy 6r;/ be or 
fame kingdom, is Mount Felix, corruptly fo called 
by the Portugueſe. The Latins  call”it Elephas 
natives, Jibbel Feel, which bas the fame ien 
tion. mug who did not know that Jib- 
found, have called k Fable! Felix, the Happy Moun- 
tain, a name to which it has no ſom of e 
is nonſenſe. The name by which it goes among _ 
the natives is Babelmandeb, the Gate or Port of | 
Affliction. And near it Ptolemy * places a town 
de calls, in the Greek, Mandacth, which appears to 
me to · be ouly a corruption of Maudeb. The Pro- 
montory that makes the ſouth fide of ibe Straĩta, and 
or Hell, by Ptolemy f called 2 Thie, too, is 
. G - tram 


„ul. Geog. lib. 4. cap 7. # 18. ibid. | 
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a tranſlation of the ancient name, becauſe 4» (or 
Dirz) has no fignification in the Greek. A cluſter 
of iſlands you meet in the canal, after paſhng Mo- 
cha is called Jibbel Zekir, or, the Iflands of Prayer 
for the remembrance of the dead. And ſtill, in the 
ſame courſe up the Gulf, others are called Sebaat 
Grier, Praiſe or Glory be to God, as we may ſup- 
Ace coaſt to the eaſtward, to where Gardiſan 
ſtretches out into the ocean, is the territory of Saba 
| which immemorially has been the mart of frankin- 
cenſe, myrrh, and balſam. Behind Saba, upon 
the Indian Ocean, is the Regio Ounamanſera, where 

Inland near to Azab, ns I have before obſerved, 
are lange ruins, ſome of them of ſmall tones and 
lime adbering ſtrongly together. There is eſpeci- 
ally an aqueduR, which brought formerly a large 
quantity of water from a fountain in the mountains, 
which muſt have greatly contributed to the beauty, 
health, and-pleaſure of Saba. This is built with 
large maſfy blocks of marble, brought from the 
cramps, or bars of braſs- There are likewiſe a 
number: of wells, not fix feet wide, compoſed of 
pieces of marble hewn to parts of 2 cle, and 
joined with the fame bars of braſs alſo. This is 
exceedingly ſurpriſing, for Agatbarcides * tells us, 
that the Alileans and Caffandrins, in the ſouthern 
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parts of Arabia (juſt oppoſite to Azab) had among 
them gold in ſuch plenty, that they would give 
double the weight of gold for iron, triple its weight 
for braſs, and ten times ics weight for filver ; that, 
in digging the earth, they found pieces of gold as 
big as olive-ftones, but others much larger. 
This ſeems to me extraordinary, if braſs was at 
ſuch a price in Arabia, that it could be here em- 
ployed in the meaneſt and moſt common uſes. 
However this be, the inhabitants of the Continent, 
and of the peninſula of Arabia oppoſite to it, of all 
denominations agree, that this was the royal ſeat 
of the Queen of Saba, famous in ecclefiaftical hiſ- 
tory for ber journey to Jeruſalem ; that theſe works 
belonged to her, and were erefied at the place of 
her refidence ; that all the gold, filver, and per- 
fames came from ber kingdom of Sofala, which . 
was Ophir, and which reached from thence to 
Azab, upoathe borders of the Red Sea, along the 
coaſt of the Indian Ocean. 
It will very poſhbly be thought, that this is the 
place in which I ſhould mention the journey that 
the Queen of Saba made into Paleſtine ; but as the 
dignity of the expedition itſelf, and the place it 
holds in Jewiſh antiquities, merits that jt ſhould be 
treated in a place by ĩiſelf, fo the conneftion that it 
is ſuppoſed to have with the foundation of the mo- 
narchy of Abyſfinia, the country whoſe hiſtory I 
am going to write, makes this particularly proper 
for the ſake of connection; and I ſhall, therefore 
continue the hiſtory of the trade of the Arabian 
Gulf to a period in which I can reſume the natra- 
tire of this expedition without occaſioning any 
iaterrupiion to citber. 


0 2 CHAP 
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Hudtuating Stute of the India Trade — Hurt by Military 
Expeditions of the Per frans—Revroes under the No- 
lemies— Nulli to Decay under the Romans. 


Tubes days of the commerce with the 
Elanitic Gulf ſeemed to be at this time nearly paſt ; 
yet after the revolt of the ten tribes, Edom re- 
maining to the houſe of David, they ſtill carried on 
a fort of trade from the Elani.ie Gulf, though at- 
tended with many difficulnes. This continued till 
. the reign of Jehoſaphat * ; but, on Jeboram's fuc- 
ceeding that prince, the Edomites f revolted and 
choſe a king of their own, and were never after 
fubjeR to the kings of Judah till the reign of 
Uzziab l, who conquered Eloth, fortified it, and 
having peopled it with a colony of his own, revived 
the old traffic. This ſubfiſted all the reiga of 
Ahaz, when Rezin king of Damaſcus took Eloth ||, 
and expelled the Jews, planting in their ſlead a 
colony of Syrians. But he did not long enjoy this 
good fortune, for the. year after, Rezin 5 was con- 
quered by Tilgath- pileſer; and one of the fruits of 

| this 
Kings, chap. xzii. ver. 48. 2 Chron. chap. xx. ver. 36. 
7 2 Kings, chap. viii. ver. 22. 2 Chron. chap. xxi. ver 10. 


t 2 Kings, chap. xiv. ver. 22. 2 Chron. chap. 26. ver. ii. 
1 2 Kings, chap. xvi. ver. 6. 2 Kings, chap. xvi. ver. C. 
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this victory was the taking of Eloth, which never 
after returned to the Jews, or was of any profit to 
Jeruſalem. 
The repeated wars and conqueſt to which the 
cities on the Elanitic Gulf had been ſubjeR, the ex- 
tirpation of the Edomites, all the great events that 
immediately followed one another, of courſe diſ- 
turbed the uſual channel of trade by the Red Sea, 
whoſe ports were now couſequently become unſafe 
by being in poſſeiion of ſtrangers, robbers, and 
foldiers; it changed, therefore, to a place nearer 
the centre of police and good government, than 
fortified and frontier towns could be ſuppoſed tv 
be. The Indian and African merchants, by con- 
vention, met in Aﬀyria, as they bad done in Se- 
miramis's time; the one by the Perſian Gulf and 
Eupbrates, the other through Arabia. Afﬀyria, 
therefore, became the mart of the India trade in 
the Eaſt. 

The conqueſis of Nabopollaſer, and his fon 
Nebuchadnezzar, had brought a prodigions quan- 
tity of bullion, both filver and gold, to Babylon 
his capital. For he had plundered Tyre, and 
robbed Solomon's Temple f of all the gold that 
had been brought from Ophir; and he had, 
beſides, conquered Egypt and laid it waſte, 
and cut off the communication of trade in all thefe 
places, by almoſt extirpatiag the people. Immenſe 
riches flowed to him, therefore, on all fides, and 
it was a circumflance particularly favourable to 

| merchants 


„ Ezek chap zwi. ver. 7. F 2 Kings, chap. »:iv. ver. : 2. 
and 2 Chron. chap. zrxvi. ver. 7. 
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merchants in that country, that it was governed by 
written laws that ſcreened their properties from 
any remarkable violence or 10juitice. 
I ſuppoſe the phraſe in ſcripture, © The law of 
the Medes and Perſians, which altereth not *,” 
muſt mean only written laws, by which thoſe 
countries were governed, without being left to the 
diſcretton of the judge, as all the Eaſt was, and as 
ut actually now is. 
In this ſituation the country was at the birth of 
Cyrus, who, having taken Babylon f and flain Bel- 
ſhazzer ?, became maſter of the whole trade and 
riches of the Eaſt. Whatever character writers 
give of this great Prince, his conduct, with regard 
to the commerce of the country, ſhews him to have 
been a weak one: For, not content with the pro- 
digicus proſperity to which bis dominions had ar- 
rived, by the misfortune of other nations, and per- 
haps by the good faith kept by his ſubjects to mer- 
chants, enforced by thoſe written laws, be under- 
took the moſt abſurd and diſaſtrous project of mo- 
leſting the traders themſelves, and invading India, 
that all at once he might render himfelf maſter of 
their riches. He executed this ſcheme juſt as ab- 
ſurdly as he formed it; for, knowing that large 
caravans of merchants came into Perſia and Affyria 
from India, through the Ariana (the deſert coaſt 
that runs all along the Indian Ocean to the Perſian 
Gulf, almoſt entirely deſtitute of water, and very 
| nearly 


* Dan. chap. vi. ver. 8. and Eſther, chap. i. ver. 1g. 
+ Ezra, chap. v. ver. 14. and chap. vi. ver. 5. 
} Dan. chap. v. ver. 30. 
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nearly as much fo of proviſiona, both which cara- 
vans always carry with them) he attempted to enter 
India by the very ſame road with a large army, the 
very fame way his predeceſſor Semiramis had pro- 
jected 1300 years before; and as her army had 
periſhed, fo did his to a man, without having ever 
bad it in his power to take one pepper-corn by force 
from any part of India. 
The fame fortune attended his ſon and ſueceſſor 

Cambyſes, who, obſerving the quantity of gold 
brought from Ethiopia into Egypt, refolved to march 
to the ſource, and at once to make bimfelf maſter 
of thoſe treaſures by rapine, which he thought 
came too ſlowly through the medium of commerce. 
| Cambyſes's expedition into Africa is too well 
known for me to dwell upon it in this place. It 
bath obtained a celebrity by the abſurdity of the 
project, by the enormous erueky and havock that 
attended the courſe of it, and by the great and 
very juſt puniſhment that cloſed it in the end. It 
was one of thoſe many monſtrous extravagancies 
which made up the lite of the greateſt madman that 
ever diſgraced the annals of antiquity. The baſeſt 
mind is perbaps the moit capable of avarice ; and 
when this paſſion has taken poſſeſſion of the human 
heart, it is ſtrong enough to excite us to undertak- 
ings as great as any of thoſe dilated by the 
nobleſt of our virtues. ; 
Cambyſes, amidſt the commiſſion of the moſt 

horrid exceſſes during the conqueſt of Egypt, was 
informed that, from the ſouth of that country, there 
was conſtantly brought a quantity of pure gold, 
independent of what came from the top of the 
Arabic 


„ 
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and circulated in the trade of his country. This 
ſupply of gold belonged properly and exchufively 
to Egypt; and a very lucrative, though not very 
extenlive commerce, was, by its means, carried 
fignifies long lzvers ; and that they poſſeſſed a coun- 
try divided from him by lakes, mountains, and de- 
in bis way were a multitude of warlike Shepherds, 
with whom the reader is already fſufficieutly ac- 
Cambyſes, to flatter, and make peace with them, 
fell furiouſly upon all the gods and temples in E- 
gypt ; be murdered the ſacred ox, the apis, deſtroy- 
ed Memphis, and all the public buildings wher- 
ever he went. This was a gratification to the Shep- 
herds, being equally enemies to thoſe that wor- 
ſhipped beaſts, or lived in cities. After this int ro- 
duction, be concluded peace with them in tbe moſt 
ſolemn manner, each nation vowing eternal amity 
with the other. Notwithſtanding which, no ſooner 
was he arrived at Thebes (in Egypt) than be de- 
tached a large army to plunder the Temple of Jupi- 
ter Ammon, the greateſt object of the worſhip of 
theſe ſtepherds ; which army utterly periſhed with- 
out 3 man remaining, covered, as L ſuppoſe, by the 
the Macrobit, keeping cloſe to the Nile. The 
country there being ioo high to receive any benefit 
from the inundation of the river, produced no corn, 
ſo that part of his army died for want of proviſion. 
Another 
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Another detachment of his army proceeded to 
the country of the Shepherds, who, indeed, fur- 
niſhed him with food; bat, exaſperated at the 
ſacrilege be had committed againit their god, they 
conducted his troops through places were they could 
procure no water. After ſuffering all this loſs, be 
was not yet arrived beyoud 24, the parallel of 
Syene. From hence he diſpatched ambaſſadors, or 
ſpies, to diſcover the country before him, finding 
he could no longer rely upon the Shepherds. Theſe 
found it full of black war-like people, of great 
fize, and prodigious ſtrength of body; active, and 
continually exerciſed in hunting the lion, the ele- 
pbant, and other monſtrous beaſts which hve in 
theſe foreſts. 

The inhabitants fo abounded with gold, thee the 
moſt common utenſils and inftruments were made 
of that metal, whilſt, at the fame time, they were 
utter ſtrangers to bread of any kind whatever; and, 
not only fo, but their country was, by its nature, 
which bread could be made. They ſubſiſted upon 
raw fleſh alone, dried in the fun, eſpecially that of 
the rhinoceros, the elephant, and giraffa, which 
they bad flain in hunting. On fuch food they have 
ever ſince lived, and live to this day, and on fuach 
food I myſelf have lived with them; yet ſtill it ap- 
pears ſtrange, that people confined to this diet, 
without variety-or change, ſhould have it for their 
charaQeniſtic that they were long livers. wa 
They were not at all alarmed at the arrival of 
Cambyſes's ambaſſadors. On the contrary, they 
treated them as an inferior ſpecies of mev. Upon 

| aſkiag; 
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aſking them about their diet, and hearing it was 
upon bread, they called it dung, I ſuppoſe as hav- 
ing the appearance of that bread which I have ſeen 
ſeeds of baſtard rye, which they collect in their 
helds under the burning rays of the fun. They 
laughed at Cambyſes's requifition of fubmitting to 
him, and did not conceal their contempt of his idea 
of bringing an army thither. 

They treated ironically bis hopes of conqueſt, 
even ſuppoſing all diftculties of the defert over- 
come, and his army ready to enter their country, 
and counſelled ham to return while he was well, at 
leaſt for a time, till he ſhould produce a man of 
his army that could bend the bow that they then ſent 
him; in which cafe, he might continue to advance, 
and have hope of conqueſt. The reafon of their 
reference to the bow will be ſeen afterwards. I 
mention theſe circumſtances of the quantity of 
gold, the hunting of elephants, their living upon 
tte rau fleſh, and, above all, the circumſtances of 
the bow, as things which I myſelf can teftify to 
have met with among this very people. It is, in- 
deed, highly ſatisfaGory in travelling, to be able to 
explain truths whach, from a want of knowledge 
of the country alone, have been treated as falſe- 
hoods, and placed to the diſcredit of hiſtorians. 
The Perſians were all famous archers. The mor- 
tification, therefore, they experienced, by receiving 
the bow they could not bend, was a very ſenfible 
one, though the narrative of the quantity of gold 
the meſſengers had feen made a much greater im- 
preſſion upon Cambyſes. To procure this treaſure 
was, 
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was, however, impracticable, as he had no provi- 
ſion, nor was there any in the way of his march. 
His army, therefore, waſted daily by death and 
diſperſion ; and he had the mortihcation to be ob- 
liged to retreat into Egypt, after part of his troops 
had been reduced to the neceſhty of eating each 
other *. 
Darius, king of Perfia, attempted to open this 
trade in a much more worthy and liberal manner, 
as he ſent ſhips down the river Indus into the ocean, 
whence they entered the Red Sea. It is probable, 
in this voyage, he acquired all the knowledge ne- 
ceſſaty for eſtabliſhing this trade in Perſia; for be 
muſt have paſſed through the Perſian Gulf, and 
along the whole eaſtern coaſt of Arabia; be muſt 
have ſeen the marts of perfumes and ſpices that 
were at the mouth of the Red Sea, aud the manner 
of battering for gold and filver, as he was neceſſa- 
rily in thoſe trading places which were upon the 
very ſame coaſt from which the bullion was brought. 
I do not know, then, why M. de Monteſquieu 
has treated this expedition of Darius fo contemptu- 
ouſly, as it appears to have been executed without 
great trouble or expence, and terminated without 
loſs or hardſhip ; the ſtrongeſt proof that it was at 
mous for his love of learning, which we find by 
bis anxiety to be admitted among the Magi, and 
the ſenſe be had of that honour, in eauſing it tobe 

engraved upon his tomb. 
The expedition of Alexander into Indi2 was, of 
all events, that which moſt threatened the deſtrne- 
. tion 


* Lucan, lib. x. ver. 280, + Vide Monteſq. liv. 21. chap. B. 
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tion of the commerce of the Continent, or the dif- 
perfing it into different channels throughout the 
Ef: Fuſt, by the deſtruction of Tyre, which muſt 
have, for a time, annihilated the trade by the Ara- 
bian Gulf; then by bis march through Egypt into 
the country of the Shepherds, and his intended fur- 
ther progreſs into Ethiopia to the head of the Nile. 
If we may judge of what we hear of him in that 
part of his expedition, we ſhould be apt not to be- 
lieve, as others are fond of doing, that he had 
ſchemes of commerce mingled with thoſe of con- 
queſts. His anxiety about his own birth at the 
Temple of Jupiter Ammon, this firſt queſtion that 
he aſked of the prieſt, Where the Nile had its 
ſource,” ſeemed to denote a mind bufied about 
other objects; for elſe he was then in the very place 
for information, being in the temple of that horned 
god *, the deity of the Shepherds, the African car- 
riers of the Indian produce; a temple which, 
though in the midit of fand, and deſtitute of gold 
or filver, poſſeſſed more and better information con- 
cerning the trade of Tndia and Africa, than could 
be found in any other place on the Continent. 
Yet we do not hear of one queſtion being made, 
ot one arrangement taken, relative to opening the 
India trade with Thebes, or with Alexandria, which 
be built afterwards. , 

Aſter having viewed the main ocean to the ſouth, 
he ordered Nearchus with his fleet to coaſt along 
the Perfian Gulf, accompanied by part of the army 
r as there were 2 

A great 

® Lucan, lib. 9. ver. 515. 
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great many hardſhips which followed the march of 
the army by land, and much difficulty and danger 
attended the ſhipping as they were failing in un- 
known ſeas againſt the monſoons. Nearchus him- 
ſelf informed the king at Babylon of his ſucceſsful 
voyage, who gave him orders to continue it into 


the Red Sea, which be happily accompliſhed to the 
bottom of the Arabian Gulf. 


We are told it was his intention to carry on the 
India trade by the Gulf of Perſia, for which reaſon 
be broke down all the cataracts aud dams which 
the Perſians had built over the rivers communi- 
cating with the Euphrates. No uſe, bowever, 
ſeems to have been made of his knowledge of Ara : 
bia and Ethiopia, which makes me imagine this 
expedition of Alexander's fleet was not an idea of. 
bis own. It is, indeed, faid, that when Alexander 
came into India, the ſouthern or Indian Ocean. was 
perſectly unknown; but I am rather inclined to be- 
lieve from this circumſtance, that this voyage way 
made from ſome memorials remaining concerning 
the voyage of Darius. The $8 and been ange 
of Darius's voyage are come down to us, and, by 
theſe very ſame means, it muſt be. probable they 
reached Alexander, who I do not believe ever in- 
tended to carry on the India trade at Babylon. 

To render ir impoſſible, indeed, be could not 
have done three things more effeftual than be did, 
when be deſtioyed Tyre, and diſperſed its inbabi- 
tants, perſecuted the Orites, or land- carriers, in 


the Ariana, and built Alexandria upon the Medi- 
terranean; which laſt flep fxcd the Indian trade in 
Wat 
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that city, and would have kept it there eternally, 
had the Cape of Good Hope never been diſcovered. 

The Ptolemies, the wiſeſt princes that ever fat 
upon the throne of Egypt, applied with the utmoſt 
care and attention to cultivate the trade of India, 
to keep up perſect and friendly underſtanding with 
every country that ſupplied any branch of it, and, 
inſtead of diſturbing it either in Afia, Arabia, or 
Ethiopia, as their predeceſſors had done, they uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to encourage it in all quarters. 
Ptolemy I. was then reigning in Alexandria, the 
foundation of whoſe greatneſs he not only laid, but 
lived to ſee it arrive at the greateſt perſection. It 
was his conſtant ſaying, that the true glory of a 
fabjefis fo. He, therefore, opened his ports to all 
trading nations, encouraged ftrangers of every lan- 
guage, protected caravans, and a free navigation 
by fea, by which, in. a few years, be made Alex- 
andria the great ftore-houſe of merchandize, from 
India, Arabia, and Ethiopia. He did ftill further 
to infure the duration of his kingdom, at the fame 
time that he ſhewed the utmoſt difintereſtedneſs for 
the future happineſs of his people. He educated 
care, and the happy genius of that prince had an- 
ſwered his fathes's utmoſt expectations; and, when 
he arrived at the age of governing, the father, worn 
out by the fatigue of long wars, ſurrendered the 
kingdom to his fon. 

Ptolemy had been a ſoldier from his infancy, and 
con ſequen l kept up a proper military force, that 
made him every where reſpected in theſe warlike 
and 
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and unſettled times. He bad a fleet of two bun- 

dred ſhips of war conſtantly ready in the port of 
Alexandria, the only part for which he had appre- 
whilſt it enjoyed a moſt flouriſhing trade, to the 
proſperity of which peace is neceſſary. Hedied in 
ous name of Soter, or Sauour of the kingdom, which 
be bimſelf had founded, the greateſt part of which 
differed from him in language, colour, babit, and 
It is with aſtoniſhment we ſee bow 
he had eſtabliſhed the trade of India, Ethiopia, 
and Arabia, and what progreſs he bad already made 
towards uniting it with that of Europe, by a paſ- 
ſage in Athenzus *®, bo mentions a feſtival. and 
entertainment given by his ſon, Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, to the people of Alexandria at his accefhon, 
while bis father was alive, bat had juſt given up 
his crown. 
Swe we inthis precetion a crane anmber of 
Indian women, beſides of other comntries; and by 
Indians we may underſtand, not only the Aſiatie 
the higher part of Africa, as all theſe countries 
_ were-comprebended under the common appellatian 
_ of India. Theſe were in the habit of ſlaves, and 
each led, or us followed by, a camel loaded with 
- ncenſe af Sheher, and cinnamon, beſides other 
| aromatics. Afier theſe came a number of Erhio- 
e blacks carrying the teeth of 600 clephanes. 
| Another 
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Another troop had a prodigious quantity of ebony; 
and again others loaded with that fineſt gold, which 
is not dug from the mine, but waſhed from the 
mountains by the trophical raiavia”fmall pieces, or 
pallets, Which abe natives and traders at this day 
call Nala. Next cant a'pack of 24,000:lodian 
dogs, all Afiarics. from the peninſala of India, fol- 
— lawetl by a prodigious number of forcign animals, 
of Hliopia carried in cages; 130 Ethiopian ſheep, 
300 Arabian; and 20 from the Ifle of Nubiz ; 16 
Ethiopia; three brown” deus and 2 White one, 
which-laft muſt ha ve been fromthe north of Europe; 
144 leopards, CR neg, 
3 3 1. CAS 

of anicbals, all:-fo ' cably procured.at one time, 
withoat. preparation, we may | imagine; chat the 
quatuity of merchandiſes, for common demand, 
— them, maſt have: toes in _che 


Proper proportion. vo Eng er A 
_ The current. Made rac rowende. Mhimadcia 


with thegreareft impetnoũty, all the arucles of lux- 
ury of the Eaſt were to be found there. Gold and 
_ ſilver, which were fent formerly to Tyre, came now | 
down to the Ifthmus (for Tyre wat no- more} by 2 
it was ſent down the Nile c Alezandria. The 
9 the veſt and: ſouth Parte of the Conti- 
. 

* This is probably frors Atbara, or the old name of the 


iſland of Mero, which bad received the laſt name only as 
late as Cambyſes. 
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nent reached the ſame port with much leſs time and 
riſk, as there was now no Red Sea to paſs; and 
here was found the merchandiſe of Arabia and 
India ia the greateſt proſuſion. 

To facilitate the communication with Arabia, 
Prolemy built a town on the coaſt of the Red Sea, 
in the country of the Shepherds, and called it Bere- 
nice *, after his mother. This was intended as a 
place of neceſſary refreſhment for all the traders up 
and down the Gulf, whether of India or Ethiopia; 
hence the cargoes of merchants, who were afraid of 
L»fing the monſoons, or had loft them, were cartied 
by the inbabitants of the country, in three days, to 
the Nile, and there embarked tor Alexandria, To 
make the communication between the Nile and the 
an attempt (which had twice before mifcarried with 
very great loſs) to bring a canal f from the Red Sea 
to the Nile, which be actually accompliſhed, join- 
ing it tothe Peluſiac, or Eaſtern branch of the Nile. 
Locks and fluices moreover are mentior od as bav- 
ing been employed even in thoſe early days by 
Piolemy, but very tr ĩfſing ones could be needed, for 
the diderence of level is there but very fmall- . 

This noble canal, one hundred yards broad, was 
not of that uſe to trade which was enpected; mer- 
chauts were weary of the length of time conſumed 
in going to the very bottom of the Gulf, and after- 
wards with this inland navigation of the canal, and 
that of the Nile, to Alexandria. It was therefore 
much more expeditious to unload at bereuice, and, 

Vol. II. H | after 


* Plin. lib. 6. cap. 20 + Strabo, lib. 17. p 932. 
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after three days journey, fend their merchandife dĩ- 
realy down to Alexandria. Thus the canal was diſ- 
uſed, the goods paſſed from Berenice to the Nile by 
Land, and that road continues open for the fame 
purpoſe to this day. 

It ſhould appear, that Ptolemy had employed the 
veſſels of India and the Red Sea, to carry on his 
commerce with the peninſula, and that the manner 
of trading direQaly to India with his own ſhips, was 
either not known or forgotten. He therefore ſent 
two ambaſſadors, or meſſengers, Megaſthenes and 
Denis, to obſerve and report what was the ftate of 
India fince the death of Alexander. "Theſe two 
performed their voyage ſaſely and ſpeedily. The 
account they gave of India, if it was ſtrictly a true 
one, was, in all reſpects, perſectly calculated to 
animate people to the further profecution of that 
trade. In the mean time, in order to procure more 
convenience for veſſels trading on the Red Sea, he 
reſolved to attempt the penetrating into that part 
of Ethiopia which hes on that fea, and, as hiftori- 
ans imagine with an intention to plunder the inha- 
bitants of their riches. | 

It muſt not, however, be ſuppoſed, that Ptolemy 
was not enough acquainted with the productions of 
a country ſo near to Egypt, as to know this part of 
it had neither gold nor filver, whilſt it was full of 
foreſts likewiſe ; for it was that part of Ethiopia 


called Barbaria, at this day Barabra, inhabited by 
neighbouring mountains according as the rains fall. 
Another more probable conjecture was, that he 
wanted, by bringing about a change of manners in 

theſe 
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theſe people, to make them uſeful to him in a mat · 
ter that was of the higheſt importance. 
Ptolemy, like his father, had a very powerful 
fleet and army, but he was inferior to many of the 
princes, his rivals, in elephants, of which great uſe 
was then made in war. Theſe Ethiopians were 
hunters, and killed them for their ſubſiſtence. 
Ptolemy, however, withed to have them taken 
alive, being numerous, and hoped both to furniſh 
himſelf, and difpoſe of them as an article of trade, 
to his neighbours. 
There is ſomething indeed ridiculous in the man- 
ner in which he executed this expedition. Aware 
of the difficulty of ſubſiſſing in that country, be 
choſe only a hundred Greek horſemen, whom be 
covered with coats of monſirous appearance and 
fize, which left nothing viſible but the eyes of the 
trappings, which took from them all proportion 
and ſhape. In this manner they entered this part 
of Ethiopia, ſpreading terror every where by their 
appearance, to which their ſtrength and courage 
bore a ftric proportion whenever they came to ac- 
tion. But neither force nor intreaty could gain any 
thing upon theſe Shepherds, or ever make them 
change or forſake the food they had been fo long 
accuſtomed to; and all the fruit Ptolemy reaped 
from this expedition, was to build a city, by the 
ſe-fide, in the ſouth-eaſt corner of this country, 
which be called Prolemais Theron, or Ptolemais in 
the country of wild beafts. 
I bave already obſerved, but ſhall again repeat 
it, that the reaſon why ſhips, in going up and down 
| Hz the 
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the Red Sea, kept always upon the Ethiopian ſhore, 
and why the greateſt number of cities were always 
built upon that fide is, that water is much more 
abuudant on the Ethiopian fide than the Arabian, 
and it was therefore of the greateſt conſequence to 
trade to have that coaſt fully diſcovered and civil- 
ized. Indeed it is more than probable, that noth- 
ing further was intended by the expedition of the 
hundred Greeks juſt now mentioned, than to gain 
ſuſhcient intelligence how this might be done moſt 
pet ſectly. 

Ptolemy Ecergetes, ſon and ſucceſſor of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, availed himſelf of this diſcovery. 
Having provided himſelf amply with neceffaries for 
his army, and ordered a fleet to coaſt along beſide 
him, up the Red Sea, he penetrated quite through 
the country of the Shepherds into that of the E- 
thiopian Troglodytes, who are black and woolly- 
headed, and inbabit the, low country quite to the 
mountains of Abyſſinia. Nay *, he even aſcended 
thoſe mountains, forced the inhabitants to ſubmiſ- 
fion, built a large temple at Axum, the capital of 
Sire, and raiſed a great many obeliſks, ſeveral of 
which are ſtanding to this day. Afterwards pro- 
ceeding to the ſouth-eaſt, he deſcended into the 
cinnamon and myrrh country, behind Cape Gar- 
deian (the Cape that terminates the Red Sea, and 
the Indian Ocean), from this, eroſſed over to Ara- 
bia, to the Homerites, being the ſame people with 
the Abyitnians, only on the Arabian ſhore. He 
then conquered ſeveral of the Arabian princes, who 

firſt 
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firſt refiſted him, and had it in his power to have 
put an end to the trade of India there, had he not 
been as great a politician as he was a warrior. He 
uſed his victory, therefore, in no other manner, 
than to exhort and oblige theſe princes to protect 
provide for the ſurety of neutral intercourſe, by 
making rigorous exainples of robbers by ſea and 
land. 

The reigns of the latter Ptolemics were calculated 
to bring this commerce to a decline, had it not been 
for two great events, the fall of Carthage, deſtroy- 
Mummius. The importance of theſe events to 
Alexandria ſeems to have ſuſtained the proſperity 
the war between Ptolemy the VI and VIE Alex- 
andria was then befieged, and not only deprived - 
of its riches, but reduced to the utmoſt want of 
neceffaries, and the horrid bebaviour of Ptolemy 
VII. (had it continued) would have ſoon rendered 
that city deſolate. The conſequence of ſuch a 
conduct, however, made a ſtrong impreſſion on the 
prince himſelf, who, at once recalling his unjuſt 
edits, by which be bad baniſhed all foreign mer- 
chants from Alexandria, became on a ſudden 
wholly addicted to commerce, the encourager of 
arts and ſciences, and the protector of firangers. 
The impolitic conduct in the beginning of his 
reign, however, had affefied trade even in India. 
For the ftory preſerved by Poſidonius, and very 
improperly criticiſed by Strabo ſeems to import 
little leſs. One day, the troops poſted on the 
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Arabian Gulf found a ſhip abandoned to the waves, 
on board of which was one Indian only, balf dead 
with hunger and thirſt, whom they brought to the 
king. This Indian declared he ſailed ſrom his own 
country, and, having loſt his courſe and ſpent all 
his provifions, be was carried to the place where 
he was found, without knowing where he was, 
and after having furvived the reſt of. his compa- 
nions: be concluded an imperſect narrative, by 
offering to be a guide to any perſon bis majeſty 
would fend to India. His propoſals were accord- 
ingly accepted, and Eudoxus was yamed by the 
king to accompany him. Strabo * indeed laughs at 
this flory. However, we muſt ſay, he has not 
ſeized the moſt ridiculous parts of it. 

We are told that the king ordered the Indian to 
be taught Greek, and waited with patience till be 
| had learned that language. Surely, before any per- 
fon could thus ĩuſtruct him, the maſter muſt have 
had ſome language in common with his ſcholar, or 
he bad better have taught Eudoxus the Indian lan- 
guage, as it would have been as eaſy. and of much 
more uſe in the voyage he was to undertake. Be- 
fides, is it poſſible to believe after the many years 
the Egyptians traded backwards and forwards to 
India, that there was not a man in Alexandria who 
could interpret for him to the king, when fuch a 
number of Egyptians went every year to India to 
trade, and ſtayed there for months each time? Could 
Ptolemy Philadelpbus, at his father's feſtival, find 
—— . dads. 
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dria; and, after the trade had laſted ſo much lon- 
ger, were the people from India decreaſed, or 
would their language be leſs underfiood ? The king's 
wiſdom, moreover, did not ſhew itſelf greatly, 
when he was going to truſt a ſhip with his ſubjeQts 
to ſo fiilfal a pilot as this Indian, who, in the firſt 
voyage, had loſt himſelf and all bis companions. 

India, however, and the Indian ſeas, were as 
well known in Egypt as they are now ; and the 
magnificence and ſhew which attended Eudoxus's 
embaſſy ſeems to prove, that whatever truth there 
is in the Indian being found, Eudoxus' errand muſt 
have been to remove the bad eſſects that the king's 
extortions and robberies, committed upon all 
ſtrangers in the beginning of his reign, bad made 
upon the trading nations. Eudoxus returned, but 


after the death of Piolemy. The neceffity, bee. AS 


ver, of this voyage appeared ſtill great enough o 
make Cleopatra his widow projet a ſecond to the 
ſame place, and greater preparations were made 
than for the former one. 


2 — cham 
the courſes of the trade-winds, loſt his paſſage, and 
was thrown upon the coaſt of Ethiopia; where 
baving landed, and made himſelf agreeable to the 
natives, be brought home to Egypt a particular de- 
ſcription of that country and its produce, which 
furniſhed all the diſcovery neceſſary to inſtruct the 
Ptolemies in every thing that related to the ancient 
trade of Arabia. In the courſe of the voyage, 
Euxodus diſcovered the part of the prow of a veſ- 
fel which had been broken off by a ſtorm. The 
figure of a horſe made it an obie& of inquiry; 

and 
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and. ſome of the ſailors on board, who bad 
been employed in European voyages, immedi - 
ately knew this wreck to be part of one of thoſe, 
veſſcls-uſed to trade on the weſtern ocean. Eudox- 
us? inſtantly perceived. all tbe importance of the 
diſcovery, which amounted to nothing lefs, than 
that there was a paſſage round Africa from the In- 
dian 0 the Atlantic Ocean. Full of this thought, 
be returned to Egypt, and, having ſbewn the prow 
of his veſſel to European ſhip-maiters, they all de- 
clared that this had been part of a veſſel which had 
belonged to Cadiz, in Spain. 
This diſcovery, great as it was, was to none of 
more 3portance than to Eudoxus ; for, ſome time 
aſter, falling under the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy I. 
thyrus, VIIhb of that name, and being in danger 
af his liſe, be fled and embarked on the Red Sea, 
failed round the peninſula of Africa, croffed ibe 
Atlantie Ocean, and came ſafely to Cadiz. 
The ſpirit of inquiry, and defire of travelling, 
ſpread itſelf inſtantly through Egypt, upon this 
voyage of Eudoxus ; and different travellers puſhed 
their diſcoveries iuto the heart of the country, where 
ſome of the nations are reported to have been ſo 
ignorant as not to know the uſe of fire: ignorance 
almoſt incredible, had we not an inſtance of it in 
our own times. It was in the reign of Ptolemy 
IX. that Agatharcides + drew up bis deſcription of 

the Red Sea. 
The reigns of the other Ptolemics ending in the 
XIHth of that name, though full of great events, 
have 


* Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. 2. cap. 67. + Dodwel!'s Difertat. 
vol. 4. Scrip. Grac. Min. ed. Ox. 1698. 8v0. 
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have nothing material to our preſent ſubjeR. 
'Their conſtant. expence and proſuſion muſt have 
occaſioned a great conſumption of trading articles, 
and very little elſe was wanting ; or, if there had, 
ic muſt have arrived at its height in the reign ef the 
celebrated Cleopatra; whoſe maguificence, beauty, 
and great talents, made her a wonder, greater than 
any in her capital. In ber time, all nations flocked, 
as well for curiofity as trade, to Alexandria; Arabs, 
Ethiopians, Troglodytes, Jews, and Medes; and 
all were received and protected by this - nn 
who ſpoke to each of them in bis own language 
The diſcovery of Spain, and the pofſeſhon of the 
mines of Attica from which they drew their ſilver, 
and the revolution that happened in Egypt itſelf, 
ſeemed to have ſuperſeded the communication with 
the coaſt of Africa; for, in Strabo's time, few of 
the ports of the Indian Ocean, even thoſe neareſt 
the Red Sea, were known. I ſhould, indeed, fup- 
poſe, that the trade to India by Egypt decreaſed 
from the very time of the conqueſt by Cſar. The 
mines the Romans had at the ſource of the river 
Betis f, in Spain, did not produce them above 
15,0001. a-· year; this was not a ſufficient capital for 
carrying on the trade to India, and therefore the 
immenſe riches of the Romans ſeem to have been 
derived from the greatneſs of the prices, not from 
the extent of the trade. In fa&t?, we are told that 
100 per cent. was a profit in common trade upon the 
Indian commodities. Egypt now, and all its 


neigh- 


Flut. Vita. Ant. p. 913. tom. 1. part 2. Lubec. 1624. fol. 
F Strabo, lib. 3. 1 Plin. lib. vi. cap. 23- 
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neighbourhood, began to wear a face of war, to 
which it had been a ftranger for ſo many ages. 
The north of Africa was in conſtant troubles, after 
the firſt ruin of Carthage; fo that we may imagine 
the trade to India began again, on that fide, to be 
carried on pretty much in the ſame manner it had 
been before the days of Alexander. But it had 
_ enlarged irfelf very much on the Perfian fide, and 
found an eafy, ſhort inlet, into the north of Europe, 
which then furniſhed them a market and confump- 
tion of ſpices. 
I muſt confeſs, notwithſtanding, if it is true what 
Strabo ſays be heard bimfelf in Egypt, that the 
Romans employed one hundred and twenty veſſels 
in the India trade, it muſt at that time have loſt 
very little of its vigour. We muſt, however, ima- 
gine, that great part of this was for the account, and 
with the funds of foreign merchants. The Jews 
in Alexandria, until the reign of Ptolemy Phiſcon, 
had carried on a very extenfive part of the India 
trade. All Syria was mercantile; and lead, iron, 
and copper, ſupplied, in fome manner, the defici- 
ency of gold and filver, which never again was in 

rica. 
| But the ancient trade to India, by the Arabian 
Gulf and Africa, carried on by the medium of theſe 
two metals, remained at home undiminiſhed with 
the Ethiopians, defended by large extenfive deſerts, 
and happy with the enjoyment of riches and ſecu- 
| rity, 


* Strabo, lib. 2. p. 81. 
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rity, till a. fveſh diſcovery again introduced to 

One of the reaſons that makes me imagine the 
India trade was not flouriſhing, or in great eſteem; 
immediately upon the Roman conqueſt of Egypt, 
is, that Auguſtus, very ſoon after, atiempted to 
army from Egypt into Arabia, who found there a 
number of eſſeminate, timid people, ſcarcely to be 
driven to ſelf-defence by violence, and ignorant of 
every thing that related to war. Elius, however, 
found that they overmatched him in cunning, and 
the perſect knowledge of the country, which their 
conſtant employment as carriers had taught them. 
His guides led him round from hardſhip to hardihip 
till bis army almoſt periſhed with hunger and thirſt, 
without ſeeing any of thoſe riches bis maſter had 
ſent him to take poſſeſſion of. 

Thus was the Arabian expedition of Auguſtus 
conceived with the ſame views as thoſe of Semira- 
mis, Cyrus, and Cambyſes, deſervedly as unbappy 
in its flue as theſe firſt had been. 

That the African trade, moreover, was loſt, ap. 
pears from Strabo ®, and his reaſoning upon the 
voyage of Eudoxus, which he treats as a fable. But 
bis reaſoning proves juſt the contrary, and this 
voyage was one opening this trade 
again, and making this coaſt more perſetily known. 
This hkewiſe appears clear from Ptolemy f. who, 
ſpeaking of a promontory or cape oppofite to Ma- 
dagaſcar, 


* Strabo, lib. ii. p. 98. + Pl. lib. iv. cap. 9 P. 113. 
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dagaſcar, on the coaſt of Africa, ſays it was inha- 
bited by antropopbagi, or man- eaters, and that all 
beyond 8* ſouth was unknown, and that this cape 
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Queen of Saba wifits Jeruſalem— Abyſſinian Tradition 
concerniag Her —Suppoſe Founder of that Monarchy 
tures concerning their Copy of the Old Teftament. 


Ir is now that I am to fulfil my promiſe to the 
reader, of giving him ſome account of the viſit 
made by the Queen of Sheba , as we erroneouſly” 
call her, and the conſequences of that viſit ; the 
foundation of an Ethiopian monarchy, and the con- 
tinuation of the ſceptre in the tribe of Judah, down 
to this day. If I am obliged to go back in point of 
time, it is, that I may preſerve both the account of 
the trade of the Arabian Gulf, and of this Jewiſh ' 
Wee are not to wonder, if the prodigious hurry 
and flow of buſineſs, and the immenſely valuable 
tranſactions they had with each other, had greatly 
reſpondents the Cuſhites and Shepherds on the coaft 
of Africa. This had gone fo far, as very naturally to 
have created a deſire in the queen of Azab, the ſove- 
reign of that country, to go herſelf and ſee the appli- 

cation 


* It ſhould properly be Saba, Aab, or Azaba, all f- 
fying South. 
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cation of ſuch immenſe treafures that had been ex- 
ported from her country for a ſeries of years, and 
the prince who fo magnificently employed them. 
There can be no doube of this expedition, as Pagan, 
Arab, Moor, Abyffinian, and all the countries 
round, vouch it pretty much in the terms of ſcrip- 
ture. 

Many * have thought this queen was an Arab. 
But Saba was a ſeparate ſtate, and the Sabeans a 
diſtin people from the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and have continued fo till very lately. We know, 
from hiſtory, that it was a cuſtom among theſe Sa- 
beans, to bave women for their ſovereigns in pre- 
ference to men, a cuſtom which ſtill ſubſiſts among 
their deſcendents. 


Imperat bos ſexus Regmarumque fubarms, 

Barbarie f, pars magna jacet. _ Cixavpias. 
Her name, the Arabs fay, was RBelks; the 
Abyffinians, Magquede. Our Saviour calls ber Quee:: 
of the South, without mentioning any other name, 
but gives his ſanction to the truth of the voyage. 
The Gen of the South (or Saba, or Azab) 
* ſhall riſe up in the judgment with this generation, 
* and ſhall condemn it; for ſhe came from the ut- 
* termoſt parts of the earth to hear the wif- 
dom of Solomon; and, behold, a greater than 
«* Solomon is here.“ No other particulars, how- 
ever, are mentioned about her in ſcripture; and 
it 


Such as Juſtin, Epiphanius, Cyril. 

+ By this is meant the country between the tropic 
and mountains of Abyſſinia, the country of Shepherds, from 
Berber Shepherd. I Matth. chap. xii. ver. 42. Luke xi. 31. 
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it is not probable our Saviour would ſay ſhe came 
from the uttermoſ parts of the earth, if ſhe had been 
an Arab and had near 50 of the Continent behind 
her. The gold, the myrrh, caſſia, and frankincenſe, 
were all the produce of her own country ; and the 
many reaſons Pineda * gives to ſhew ſhe was an 
Arab, more than convince me that ſhe was an 
Ethiopian or Cuſhite ſhepherd. 

A ftrong objection to ber being an Arab, is, that 
the Sabean Arabs, or Homerites, the people that 
lived oppoſite to Azab on the Arabian ſhore, had 
kings inſtead of queens, which latter the Shepherds 
had, and ſtill have. Moreover, the kings of the 
Homerites were never ſeen abroad, and were ſtoned 
to death if they appeared in public ; ſubjects of this 
ſtamp would not very readily ſuffer their queen to 
go 10 Jeruſalem, even ſuppoſing they had a queen, 
which they had not. 

Whether ſhe was a Jeweſs or a Pagan is uncer- 
tain; Sabaiſm was the religion of all the Eaſt. It 
was the conſtant attendant and ftumbling-block of 
the Jews ; but confidering the multitude of that 
people then trading from Jeruſalem, and the long 
time it continued, it is not improbable ſhe was a 
Jewels. © And when the queen of Sheba beard 
* of the fame of Solomon concerning the name of 
* the Lord, ſhe came to prove him with bard 
* queſtions f.” Our Saviour, moreover, ſpeaks 
of her with praiſe, pointing ber out as an example 

| to 


* Pin. de reb. Solomon, lib. iv. 14.—Joſephus thinks 


the was an Echiopian, ſo do Origen; Auguſtin, and St. 
Anſelmo. 


F 1 Kings, chap. x. ver. 1. and 2 Chron. chap. ix. ver. 1. 
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to the Jews*. And, in her thankſgiving before 
Solomon, ſhe alludes to Go”s bleſſing on the feed of 
Ifrael for ever f, which is by no means the language 
of a Pagan, but of a perſon ſkilled in the ancient 
hiſtory of the Jews. 
She likewiſe appears to have been a perſon of 
learning, and that fort of learning which was then 
almoſt peculiar to Paleſtine, not to Ethiopia. For 
we ſee that one of the reaſons of her coming, was 
to examine whether Solomon was really the learn- 
ed man he was faid to be. She came to try him 
in allegories, or parables, in which Nathan had in- 
ſtructed Solomon. 

The learning of the Eaſt, and of the neighbouring 
kings that correſponded with each other, eſpecially 
in Paleſtine and Syria, conhited chiefly in theſe : 
«* And Joaſh king of Iſrael ſent to Amaziah king 
of Judah, ſaying, The thiſtle that was in Leba- 
non ſent to the Cedar that was in Lebanon, ſay- 
ing, Give thy daughter to my fon to wife : and 
there paſſed by a wild beaſt that was in Lebanon, 
and trode down the thiſtle.” —< Thou ſayeſt, Lo, 
* thou haſt ſmitten the Edomites, and thine heart 
« lifteth thee up to boaſt : abide now at home, 
* why ſhouldeſt thou meddle to thine hurt, that 
* thou ſhouldeſt fall, even thou, and Judah with 
* thee ]? 

The annals of Abyſſinia, being very full upon 
this point, have taken a middle opinion, and by 


ro 


Matt. chap. zi. ver. 42. and Luke, chap. xi. ver 31. 
+ 1 Kings, chap. x. ver. 9. and 2 Chron. chap. ix. ver. 8. 
2 Chron. chap. xxv. ver. 18. 19. 
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no means an improbable one. They ſay ſhe was a 
Pagan when ſhe left Azab, but being full of ad- 
miration at the fight. of Solomon's works, ſhe was 
converted to Judaiſm ia Jeruſalem, and bore bim 
a ſon, whom ſhe called Menilek,; and who was 
their firſt king. However ſtrongly they, aſſert this, 
and however dangerous it would be to doubt it in 
Abyſſinia, I will not bere aver; it. for truth, nor 
much Jeſs ſtill will I poſitively contradict it, as 
ſcripture has ſaid nothing. about. is. 1 ſappaſe, 
whether true or not, in tbe circumſtances. ſhe was, 
whilſt Solomon alſo, ſo far from, being very njce in 
his choice, was particularly addicted io Idameans ?, 
and other ſtrange women, be could not more na- 
turally engage bimſelf in any amour than in one 
with the queen of Saba, with whom be bad.{o long 
entertained the moſt lucrative connections, and moſt 
perſect friendi/hip, and who, on ber part, by fo 
long a journey, bad farely made ſufficient advances. 

The Abytliniaus, both jews aud Chriſtians, be- 
heve the x}vth pſalm to be a prophecy of this queen's 
voyage to Jeruſalem; that ſhe was attended by a 
daughter of Hiram's from Tyre to Jeruſalem, and 
that the laſt part contains a declaration of ber hav- 
KL opp Renard 
nation of Gentiles. 

To lets. er Anch, then. Fe emmmatrtiies 
for Memlek, whom, after keeping him ſome years, 
the ſent back to his father to be inſtructed. Solo- 
mou did not neglect his charge, and he was anoint- 
£d and crowned GST TIN 9 1p temple 

Vor. II. 1 .of 
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9 Kings, chap. xl. ver. 1. 
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of Jeruſalem, aud at his inauguration took the 
name of David. After this he returned to Azab, 
and brought with him a colony of Jews, among 
whom were many doctors of the law of Moſes, 
particularly one of each tribe, to make judges in 
his kingdom, from whom the preſent Umbares (or 
Supreme Juges, three of whom always attend the 
king) are faid and believed to be deſcended. With 
theſe came alſo Azarias, the fon of Zadok the prieſt, 
and brought with him a Hebrew tranſcript of the 
law, which was delivered into his cnſtody, as he 
bore the title of Nebrit, or High Prieft; and this 
charge, though the book itſelf was burnt with the 
church of Axum in the Mooriſh war of Adel, is ſtill 
coutinued, as it is ſaid, in the lineage of Azarias, 
who are Nebrus, or keepers of the church of Axum, 
at this day. All Abyfhnia was thereupon convert- 
ed, aud the government of the church and ftate 
modelled according to what was then in uſe at 
Jeruſalem. 

By the laſt act of the queen of Saba's reign, ſhe 
ſettled the mode of ſucceihon in her country for 
the future. Firit, ſhe enacted, that the crown 
ſhould be hereditary in the family of Solomon for 
ever. Secondly, that, atier her, no woman ſhould 
be capable of wearing that crown or being queen, 
but that it ſhould deſcend to the heir male, however 
diſtant, in exclutiou of all heirs female whatever, 
however near; and that theſe two articles ſhould 
be confidered as the fundamental laws of the king- 
dom, never to be altered or aboliſhed. And, laſt- 
Iy, That the heirs male of the royal houſe, ſhould 
always be ſent priſoners to a high mountain, where 

they 
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they were to continue till their death, or till the 
ſucceſhoa ſhould be open to them. 

What was the reaſon of this laſt regulation is 
not known, it being peculiar to Aby ſſinia, but the 
cuſtom of having women for ſovereigns, which was 
a very old one, prevailed among the neighbouring 
ſhepherds in the laſt century, as we ſhall fee in the 
courſe of this hiſtory, and, for what we know, 
prevails to this day. It obtained in Nubia till 
Auguſtus's time, when Petreius, his lieutenant in 
Egypt, ſubdued her country, and took the queen 
Candace priſoner. It endured alſo after Tiberius, as 
we learn from St. Philip's baptifing the eunuch * 
ſervant of queen Candace, who muſt have been 
ſucceſſor to the former ; for ſhe, when taken pri- 
ſoner by Petreius, is repreſented as an infirm wo- 
man, baving but one eye f. Candace indeed was 
the name of all the ſovereigns, in the ſame manner 
Cæſar was of the Roman emperors. As for the 
laſt ſevere part, the puniſhment of the princes, it 
was probably intended to prevent ſome diſorders 
among the princes of her houſe, that ſhe had ob- 
ſerved frequently to happen in the bouſe of David f 
at Jeruſalem. 

The queen of Saba having made theſe laws ie 
revocable to all ber poſterity, died, after a long 
33 

2 her 


Ads, chap. viii. ver. 27 and 23. + This ſhews the falſe - 
hood of the remarks Strabo makes, that it was a cuſtom in 
Meroe, if their ſfovercign, was any way mutilated, for the 
lubjects to imitate the imperfection. In this caſe, Candace's 
ſudjects would have all lot an eye. Strabo, lib. 17. p. 777. 
778. Þ 2 Sam. chap. xvi. ver. 22. 1 Kings, chap. ii. ver. 13. 
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her ſon Menilek upon the throne, whoſe poſterity, 
the Annals of Abyſhnia would teach us to believe 
ve ever fince reigned. So far we muſt indeed 
bir witneſs to them, that this is new doctrine, 
t has been ſtedfaſtly and umformly maintained 
tom their earlieſt account of time; firſt, when 
Jews, then in later days aſter they had embraced 
chriſtianity. We may further add, that the teſ- 
timony of all the neighbouring nations is with 
them upon this ſubject, whether they be friends 
or enemies. They only differ in name of the 
queen, or in giving her two names. 

This difference, at ſuch a diſtance of time, ſhould 
not break fcores, eſpecially as we ſhall fee that the 
queens in the preſent day have ſometimes three or 
four names, and all the kings three, whence has 
ariſen a very great confuſion in their hiſtory. And 
as for her being an Arab, the objection is ſtill eaſier 
got over. For all the inhabitants of Arabia Felix, 
eſpecĩally thoſe of the coaſt oppoſite to Saba, were 
reputed Abyſſins, and their country part of Abvt- 
| nia, from the earlieſt ages, to the Mahometan 
conqueſt and after. They were her ſubjects ; fit, 
Sa bean Pagaus like herfelf, then converted (as the 
tradition ſays) to Judaiſm, during the time of the = 
building of the temple, and continuing Jews from 
that time to the year 622 after Chiiſt, when they 
became Makhometaus. 

I ſhall therefore now give a liſt of their kings of 
the race of Solomon, deſcended from the queen of 
Saba, whoſe device is 2 lion paſſant, proper upon 
a field gules, and their motto, Mo Anbeſe am 
« Nizlet Solon am Negade Jute; which ſignifies, 
« BE 
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* the lion of the race of Solomon and tribe of 
Judah hath overcome.” The Portugueſe miſſiona- 
ries, in place of a lion paſſant, which is really the 
king's bearing, have given bim, in ſome cf their 
publications a hon rampant, purpoſely, as is ſup- 
poled, to put a croſs into the paw of this Jewiſh 
lion ; but he is now returned to the hon paſſant, 
that he was in the time of Solomon, without any 
ſrmbol either of religion or peace in his paws. 


JIST 
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LIST or Tas KINGS or ABYSSINIA, 


FROM 


MAQUEDA, QUEEN OF SABA, TO 
THE NATIVITY. 


wt 
; 


Years. 


Menilek, or David IJ. Katzina _— 


, 
19 — 
mw 9889086 
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Menilek ſucceeded to the throne in the 986th 
year before Chriſt; and this number of years muſt 
be exhauſted in the reign of theſe twenty-two kings, 
when each reign, in that cafe, will amount to more 
than ſorty- our years, which is impothble. The 
reign of the twenty-one kings of Iſrael, at a medium, 
is a little more than twenty-two years at an aver- 
age, and that is thought abundantly bigh. And, 
even upon that footing of compariſon, there will 
be wanting a great deal more than half the number 
of years between Menilek and Bazen, fo that this 


account is apparently falſe. But I have another 


very material objection to it, as well as the preced- 
ing 
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ing one, which is, that there is not one name in 
the whole lift that has an Ethiopic root or deriva- 
tion. 

The reader will give what credit he pleaſes to this 
very ancient liſt. For my part, I content myſelf 
with diſpro ing nothing but what is impotlible, 
or contrary to the authority of ſcripture, or my 
own private knowledge. "There ate other hits 
Hill, which I bare feen, all of no better au- 
thority than this. 1 ſhall only obſerve, upon this 
Leſt, that there is a king iu it, about nine years be- 
fore our Saviour's nativity, that did me the honour 
of uſing my name two thouſand years before it 
came iuto Britain, ſpelled in the ſame manter that 
name anciently was, before folly, and the love of 
novelty, wantonly corrupted it. 

The Greeks, to divert the king, bad told him 
this circumftance, ind he was exceedingly enter- 
tained at it. Sometimes, when he had feen either 
Michael, or Fafil “, or any of the great ones do 
me any favour, or ſpeak handſomely of me, he 
would ſay gravely, that he was to ſummon the 
council to inquĩre into my pedigree, whether I was 
deſcended of the heirs-male of that Brus who was 
king nĩue years before the nativity ; that I was likes 
ly to be a dangerous perſon, and it was time I ſhould | 
be fent to Wechne, unleſs I choſe to loſe my leg 
or arm, if I was found, by the judges, related to 
bim by the heirs-male. To which 1 anſwered, that 
however he made a jeſt of this, one of my prede- 
cellors was certainly a king, —_ not of Abyf- 

ſinia, 

— — will be hereafter explained in 


the Narrative. 
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ſinia, not nine years before, but 1250 after our 
redemption ; that the arms of my family were a 
lion like his; but, however creditable his majeſty's 
apprebenſions as to Abyſſinia might be to me, I 
could venture to aſſure him, the only connections 
T had the bonour ever to have had w#h hin, were 
by the heirs-femete. 

At other times, when I was exceedingly low- 
ſpirited, and deſpairing of ever again ſeeing Britain, 
be, who well knew the cauſe, uſed to ſay to the 
Serach Maſſery, Prepare the Sendick and Naga- 
i reet : let the judges be called, and the houſehold 
* troops appear under arms, for Brus is to be 
* buried : he is an Ozoro of the line of Solomon, 
and, for any thing I know, may be heir to the 
* crown. Bring likewiſe plenty of brandy, for 
* they all get drunk at burials in his country.“ 
Theſe were days of ſun-ſhine, when fuch jeſts paſſ- 
ed; there were cloudy ones enough that followed, 
which much more than compenſated the very tran- 
fnory enjoyment of theſe. 

Although the years laid down in the book of 
Axum do not preciſely agree with our account; 
yet they are ſo near, that we cannot doubt that the 
revolt of the ten tribes, and defirudtion of Reho- 
boam's fleet which followed, occaſioned the re- 


moval of Menilek's capital to Tigre *. But what- 
ever was the caule, Menilek did remove his court 


from 


* The r2wp's which the queen of Saba had feen built, and 


7 


„ cy ornamented, was plundcred the gth year of Reho- 
„ by S-tae, which is 13 years b+tore Menit-k Med. So 

-- 1144 not but have ditguſted ham wich the trade of his 
ent habitation at Saba. 
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from Azab to a place near Axum, at this day call- 
ed 14cga Dai, the Houſe of David; and, at no 
great diftance, is another called Azabo, from his 
ancient metropolis, where there are old remains of 
building of ſione and lime, a certain proof that 
Axum was then fallen, elſe he would have naturally 
gone thither immediately upon ſorſaking bis mo- 
ther's capital of Azab. 
That country, round by Cape Gardefan, and 
fouth towards Sofala, along the Indian Ocean, was 
long governed by an officer called Babarnagaſb, the 
mcaning of which is, King of the Sea, or Sea 
Coaft. Another officer of the fame title was go- 
vernor of Yemen, or Arabia Felix, which, from 
the earlieſt times, belonged, to Abyſſinia, down to 
the Mahometan conqueſt. The king hamfelf was 
called Nagaſb, or Najaſhi, ſo were the governors 
of ſeveral provinces, eſpecially Gojam ; and great 
confuſion has riſen and the multitude of theſe kings. 
We find, for example, fometimes three upon the 
throne at one time, which is exceedingly impro- 
bable in any country. We are, therefore, to fup. 
pole, that one of theſe only is king, and two of 
them are the Najaſhi, or Nagaſh, we have juſt de- 
ſcribed; for, as the regulation of the queen of Saba 
baniſhed the heirs-male to the mountain, we can- 
not conceive how three brothers could be upon the 
throne at the fame time, as this law ſubſiſts to the 
preſent day. This, although it is one, is not the 
only reafon of the confuſion, as I ſhall mention 
another in the ſequel. 
As we are about to tabe our leave of the Jewiſh 
religion and government in the line of Solomon, it 
is 
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is here the proper place that I ſhould add what we 
have to ſay of the Falaſha, of whom we have already 
had occafion to ſpeak, when we gave a ſpecimen of 
their language, among thoſe of the ſtranger na- 
tions, whom we imagine to have come originally 
from Paleſtine. I did not ſpare my utmoſt patus in 
inquiring into the hiſtory of this curious people, 
and lived in friendſhip with ſeveral eſteemed the 
moſt knowing and learned among them, and 1 am 
perſuaded, as far as they knew, they told me the 
truth. 

The account they give of themſelves, which is 
ſupported only by tradition among them, is, that 
they came with Menilek from Jeruſalem, fo that 
they agree perſectly with the Abyfhmans in the 
ſtory of the queen of Saba, who, they ſay, was a 
Jewels, and her nation Jews before the time of So- 
lomon ; that ſhe lived at Saba, or Azaba, the 
myrrh and frankincenſe country upon the Arabian 
Gulf. They ſay further, that ſhe went to Jeruſa- 
lem, under protection of Hiram king of Tyre, 
whoſe daughter is faid in the xIvth Pſalm to have 
attended her thither ; that ſhe went not in ſhips, 
nor through Arabia, for fear of the Iſhmaelites, 
but from Azab round by Maſuah and Suakem, and 
was eſcorted by the Shepherds, her own ſubjects, 
to Jeruſalem, and back again, making uſe of her 
own country vehicle, the camel, and that hers was 
a white one, of prodigious ze and exquiſite beauty. 
They agree alſo, in every particular, with the 
Abyfhnians, about the remaining part of the ſtory, 
the birth and inauguration of Menilek, who was 
their f{t king; alſo the coming of Azarias, and 

twelve 
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twelve elders from the twelve tribes, and other 
doctors of the law, whoſe poſterity they deny to 
have ever apoſlatiſed to Chriſtianity, as the Aby 
ſiuians pretend they did at the couverhon. They 
fay, that when the trade of the Red Sea fell into 
the hands of firangers, and all communication was 
ſhut np between them and Jeruſalem, the eities 
were abandoned, and the inabitauts relinquiſhed 
the coaſt ; that they were the inhabitants of theſe 
cities, by trade moſtly brick and tile- makers, pot- 
tcrs, thatchers of houſes, and ſuch hike mechanics, 
employed in them; and finding the low country of 
Dembea affurded materials for exerciing theſe 
trades, they carried the article of pottery in that 
province to a degree of perfection ſcarcely to be 
imagined. 

Being very induſtrious, theſe people multiplied 
exceedingly, and were very powerful at the time 
of the converſion to Chnitianity, or as they term 
it, the Apoſtacy under Abzeha and Atzbeba. At 
this time they declared a prince of the tribe of 
Judah, and of the race of Solomon and Menilek, 
to be their fovereign. The name of this prince was 
Phineas, who refuſed to abandon the religion of 
his forefathers, and from him their fovereigns are 
lineally deſcended; fo they have ſtill a prince of the 
houſe of Judah, although the Abyſſinians, by way 
of reproach, have called this family Bet Ifrael, in- 
timating that they were rebels, and revolted from 
the family of Solomon and tribe of Judah, and 
there is little doubt, but that ſome of the ſucceſſors 
of Azarias adhered to their ancient faith alſo. Al. 


though there was no bloodſhed upon diflerence of 
bei 
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religion, yet, each having a diſtin king with the 
ſame pre enſions, many battles were fought from 
motives of ambition, and nvalthip of ſovereign 
power. 

About the year 960, an attempt was made by 
this family to mount the throne of Abyſſinia, as 
we ſhall ſee hereafter, when the princes of the houſe 
of Sulomon were nearly extirpated upon the rock 
Damo. This, it is probable, produced more ani- 
moſity and bloodſhed. At laſt the power of the 
Falaiha was fo much weakened, that they were ob- 
liged to leave the flat country of Dembea, having 
no cavalry to maintain themſelves there, and to 
take poſſetiion of the rugged, and almoſt ĩnacceſ- 
fible rocks, in that high ridge called the Mountains 
of Samen. One of theſe, which nature ſeems to 
have formed for a ſortteſs, they choſe for their me- 
tropohs, and it was ever after called the Jews 
Rock. 

A great overthrow, which they received in the 
| year 1600, brought them to the very brink of ruin. 
In that battle Gideon and Judith, their king and 
queen, were flain. They have fince adopted a 
more peaceable and dutiful behaviour, pay taxes, 
and are iuftered to enjoy their own government. 
Their king and queen's name was again Gideon and 
Judith, when I was in Abyſſinia, and theſe names 
ſeem to be preferred for thoſe of the Royal family. 
At that time they were ſuppoſed to amount to 
100,000 effective men. Something like this, the 
ſober and moſt knowing Abyſſinians are obliged to 
allow to be truth ; but the circumſtances of the con- 
verſion from Judaiſm are probably not all before us. 

The 
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The only copy of the Old Teftament, which 
they bave, is iu Geez, the fame made uſe oi by 
the Abyfinian Chriſtians, who are the only ſcribes, 
and fell theſe copies to the Jews ; and, it 1s very 
ſingulat that no controverſy, or diſpute about the 
text, has ever yet ariſen between the profeſſors of 
the two religions. They have no keriketib, or 
various readings; they never heard of talmud, tar. 
gum, or cabala : Neither have they any fringes * or 
ribband upon their garments, nor is there, as far as 
I could learn, one ſeribe among them. 

I aſked them, being from judea, whence they 
got that language which they ſpoke, whether it 
was one of the languages of the nations which they 
had learned on the coaſt of the Red Sea. They 
apprehended, but it was mere conjecture, that the 
language whichthey ſpoke was that of thofe nations 
they had found on the Red Sea, after their leaving 
Jadea and fettling there; and the reaſon they gave 
was certainly a pertinent one; that they came into 
Abyfſinia, ſpeaking Hebrew, with the advantage of 
having books in that language; but they had now 
torgot their Hebrew f, and it was therefore not 
probable they ſhould retain any other language in 
which they had no books, and which they never 
had learned to expreſs by letters. 

I aſked them, fince they came from Jeruſalem 
how it happened they had not Hebrew, or Samari- 

tan 


* Numb. chap. xv. ver. 38, 39. Deut. chap. xxii. ver. 12. 
+ We ſee this happened to them in a much ſhorter time 
ducing the captivity, when they forgot the Hebrew, and 
ipoke Chaldaec ever after, 
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tan copies of the law, at lezit the Pentatench cr 
Octateuch. They ſaid they were in polen or 
both when they came from Jerutalem ; but their 
fleet being deſtroved, in the reign of Rehoboani, 
and communication becoming very uncertain by 
the Syrian wars, they were, frow necetlity, obliæce 
to have the ſcriptures trauſlated, or make uſe of the 
copies in the hands of the Shepherds, who, accord- 
ing to them, before Solomon's time, were all Jews. 
I aſked them where the Shepherds got their copy, 
becauſe, notwithilanding the invation of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was the foreign obſtacle the 
longeſt in their way, the iſhmaelite Arabs had ac- 
ceſs through Arabia to Jeruſalem, and Syria, and 
carried on a great trade thither by land. They 
profefied very candidly they could not give a fatis- 
factory anſwer to that, as the time was very diitant, 
and war had deſtroyed all the memorials of thefe 
tranſactions. I aſked if they really ever bad any 
memorials of their own country, or hiſtory of any 
other. They anſwered, with ſome hefitation, they 
had no reaſon to ſay they ever had any; if they 
had, they were all deſtroyed in the war with Gragne. 
This 1s all that I could ever learn from this people, 
and it required great patience and prudence in mak- 
ing the interrogations, and ſeparating truth from 
falſehood ; for many of them, (as is invariably the 


caſe wi.h barvariaus) if they once divine the rea- 
fog of your inquiry, will fay whatever they think 
will pleaſe you. 

They deny the ſceptre has ever departed how 
Judah, as they have a prince of that houſe reign- 
ing, and undertand the prophecy of the ga- 

theriug 
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thering of the Gentiles at the coming of Shi- 
loh, is to be fulfilled on the appearance of the 
Meſſiah, who is not yet come, when all the inhabi- 
tants of the world are to be Jews. But I muſt con- 
ſeſs they did not give an explanation of this either 
clearly or readily, or ſeem to have ever conſidered 
it before. They were not at all heated by the ſub- 
jeR, nor intereſted, as far as I could diſcern, in the 
difference between us, nor fond of talking upon 
their religion at all, though very ready at all quo- 
tations, when a perſon was preſent who ſpoke Am- 
baric, with the barbarous accent that they do; and 
this makes me conceive that their anceſtors were not 
in Paleſtine, or preſent in thoſe difputes or tranfac- 
tions that attended the death of our Saviour, and 
bave ſubſiſted ever after. "They pretend that the 
book of Enoch was the firſt book of ſcripture they 
ever received. They knew nothing of that of Seth, 
but placed Jacob immediately after Enoch, ſo that 
they have no idea of the time in which Job ved, 

but ſaid they believed it to be ſoon after the flood; 
and they look upon the book bearing his name to 
be the performance of that prophet. | 
Many difficulties occur from this account of the 
Falaſha ; for, though they ſay they came from Je- 
ruſalem in the time of Solomon, and from difler- 
ent tribes, yet there 1s but one language amongſt 
them all, and that is not Hebrew or Samaritan, 
neither of whach they read or underſtand ; nor is 
their anſwer to this objection ſatĩsfactory, for very 
obvious reaſons. 
Ludolf, the moſt learned man that has writ upon 
the ſubject, ſays, that it is apparent the Ethiopic 
| | Old 
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Old Teftament, at leaſt the Pentateuch, was copied 
from the Septuagint, becaufe of the many Greci!:, 
to be found in it; and the names of Lirds and pre- 
cious ſtones, and ſome other paſſages that appez: 
Inerally to be tranflated from the Greek. He ima- 
gines alſo, hat the preſent Abyſſinian verſion i: 
the work of Frumentius their firſt biſhop, whe:1 
Abyſſinia was converted to Chriſtianty unde. 
Abreha and Atzbeha, about the year 333 after 
Chrift, ora few ycars later. 
Although I brought with me all the Abyſſinian 
books of the Old Teſtament, (if it is a tranſlation) 
I have not yet bad time to make the comparitca 
here alluded to, but bave left them, for the curio- 
fity of the public, depoſited in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
hoping that fome man of learning or curiofity 
would do this for me. In the mean time I muſt 
obſerve, that it is much more natural to ſuppoſe 
that the Greeks, comparing the copies together, 
expunged the words or paſlages they found difler- 
ing from the Septuagiot, and replaced them from 
thence, as this would not offend the Jews, who 
very well knew that thoſe who tranſlated the Sep- 
tuagint verſion were all Jews themſelves. 
Now, as the Abyſſinian copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, in Mr. Ludolf s opinion, was tranſlated by 
Frumentius above 330 after Chyiſt, and the Septua- 
gint verſion, iu the days of Philadelphus or Pto- 
lemy II. above 160 years before Chriſt, it will fol- 
low, that, if the preſent Jews uſe the copy tran- 
flated by Frumentius, and, if that was taken from 
the Septuagint, the Jews muſt have been above 400 
vears without any books whatſoever at the time of 


the 
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the converſion by Frumentius : So they muſt have 
bad all the Jewiſh law, which is in perfe& vigour 
aud force among them, all their Levincal obſerv- 
ances, their purifications, atonements, abſtinences, 
and ſacrifices, all depending upon their memory, 
without writing, at leaſt for that long ſpace of 400 


years. 

This, though not abſolutely impoſſible, is ſurely 
very nearly fo. We know, that, at Jeruſalem it- 
ſelf, the ſeat of Jewiſh law and learning, idolatry 
happening to prevail, during the ſhort reigns of 
only four kings, the law, in that interval, became 
ſo perfectly forgotten and unknown that a copy of 
it beiug accidentally found and read by Joſiab, that 
prince, upon his firſt learning its conteuts, was fo 
aſtoniſhed at the deviations from it, that he appre- 
hended the immediate deſtruction of the whole city 
and people. To this I ſhall only add, that whoever 
conſiders the flitf-neckedneſs, fiubbornneſs, and ob- 
ſtinacy, which were ever the characteriſtics of this 
Jewiſh nation, they will not eaſily believe tha hey 
did ever willingly © receive the Old Teftamew: tom 
a people who were the avowed champions of the 
« New.” 

They have, indeed, no knowledge of the New 
Teſtament but from converſation ; and do not curſe 
it, but treat it as a folly where it ſuppoſes the Meſ- 
nah come, who, they ſeem to think, is to be a 
temporal prince, prophet, prieft, and conqueror. 
Still. it is not probdble that a Jew would receive 
the law aud the prophets from a Chriitian, without 
abſolute neceſſity, though they might very well re- 
ceive ſuch a copy from a brother Jew, which all 
Vox. IL K the 
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the Abyflinians were, when this tranflation was 
made. Nor would this, as I ſay, hinder them from 
following a copy really made by Jews from the text 
itſelf, ſuch as the Septuagint actually was. But, I 
couſaſs, great difficulties occur on every ſide, and 
I deſpair of having tbem ſolved, unleſs by an able, 
deliberate analyſis of the ſpecimen of the Falaſha 
language which I have preſerved, in which I ear- 
neſtly requeſt the concurrence of the learned. 
A book of the length of the Canticles contains 
words enough to judge upon the queſtion, W hence 
the Falaſha came, and what is the probable cauſe 
they had not a tranſlation in their own tongue, fince 
a verſion became neceflary ? ; 

I have leſs doubt that Frumentius tranſlated the 
New 'Teitament, as he muſt have had athftance from 
thoſe of his own communion in Egypt; and this 
is a further reaſon why I believe that, at his coming, 
he found the Old Teſtament already tranflated into 
the Ethiopic language and character, becauſe Bagla, 
or Geez, was an unkaown letter, and the language 
unknown, not only to him, but likewiſe to every 
province in Abyflinia, except Tigre; fo that it 
would have coft him no more pains to teach the na- 
tion the Greek character and Greek language, than 
to have trauſlated the New Teſtament into Ethiopic, 
uſing the Geez character, which was equally un- 
known, unleſs in Tigre. The ſaving of time and 
labour would hag been very material to him; he 
he would have uled the whole ſcriptures, as recerv- 
ed in his own church, and the Greek letter and 
language would have been juſt as cafily attained in 
—— as thy Gran; aa „ even of 


the 
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the province of Tigre, that had not yet learned to 
read, would have written the Greek character as 
eaſily as their own. I do not know that fo early 
there was any Arabic tranſlation of the Old Teſta- 
ment ; if there was, the ſame reaſons would have 
militated for his preferring this ; and ftill be had but 
the New Teſtament to undertake. But baving 
found the books of the Old Teſtament alrea- 
dy tranſlated into Geez, this altered the caſe ; 
and be, very properly, continued the goſpel in that 
language and letter alſo, that it might be a teſti- 
mony. for the Chriſtians, and againſt ED 
it was intended. 
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CH 4 7 


Books in Up in A 


| h— Abyſſinia nat con- 
werted by the Apofiles—Conver fron from Judaim 10 


Chriffianity by Frumentius. 


Tu E Abyſioians have the whole ſcriptures en- 
tire as we have, and count the ſame number of 
books; but they divide them in another manner, at 
leaſt in private hands, few of them, from extreme 
poverty, being able tio purchaſe the whole, either 
of the hiſtorical or prophetical books of the Old 
Teſtament. The fame may be faid of the New, for 
copies containing the whole of it are very fcarce. 
Indeed no where, unleſs in churches, do you fee 
more han the Goſpels, or the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
in one perſon's poſſeſion, and it muſt not be an 
ordinary man that poſſeſſes even theſe. 

Many books of the Old Teſtament are forgot, fo 
that it is the ſame trouble to procure them, even in 
churches, for the purpoſe of copying, as to conſult 
old records long covered with duſt and rubbiſh. 
The Revelation of St. John is a piece of favourite 
reading among them. Its tit. is, the viſion of John 
Abou Kalamfis, which ſeems to meto be a corruption 
of Apecalypfis. At tbe ſame time, we can bardly 
imagine that Frumentius, a Greek and a man of 
letters, ſhould make ſo ſtrange à miſtake. ' There is 
no ſuch thing as diſtinftions between canonical and 

ces apocryphal 
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apocryphal books. Bell and the Dragon, and the 
Acts of the Apoſtles, are read with equal devotion, 
and, for the moſt part, I am afraid, with equal edi- 
fication; and it is in the ſpirit of truth, and not of 
ridicule, that I fay St. George and his Dragon, from 
idle legends only, are objects of veneration, nearly 
as great as any of the heroes in the Old Teftament, 
or ſaints in the New. Tis Tang of TOUMES 2.4, | 
favourite piece of reading among the old priefts, 

but forbidden to the young ones, to the deacons, 

laymen, and women. The Abyſſinians believe, 
that this ſong was made by Solomon in praiſe of 

Pharaoh's daughter; and do not think, as fome of 
our divines are diſpoſed to do, that there is ĩn it any 
myſtery or allegory reſpecting Chriſt and the ebhureh. 
It may be aſked, Why did I chooſe to have this 
book tranſlated, ſeeing that. it was to be attended -- 
with this particular difficulty ? To this I anſwer, 
The choice was not mine, nor did I at once know -- 
all the difficulty. The firſt I pitched upon was the” - 
book of Ruth, as being the ſhorteſt; but the ſub- 
ject did not pleaſe the ſcribes and prieſts who were 
to copy for me, and I found it would not do. They - 
then choſe the Song of Solomon, and engaged tio 
go through with it; and I recommended it to two 
or three young ſcribes, who completed the copy 
by themſelves and their fiiends. I was obliged to 
procure licence for theſe ſcribes whom I employed 
in tranſlating it into the different languages; but it 
was a permiſſion of courſe, and met with no real, 


A nephew 
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A nephew of Abba Salama *, the 'Acab Saat, a 
young man of no common genius, aſked leave from 
bis uncle before he began the tranſlation ; to which 
Salama anſwered, alluding to an old law, That if 
be attempted ſuch a thing, he ſhould be killed as 
they do ſheep; but, if I would give him the money, be 
would permit it. I ſhould not have taken any notice 
of this; but ſome of the young men having told it 
to Ras Michael f, who perſecily gueſſed the matter, 
he called upon the ſcribe, and aſked what his uncle 
had ſaid to him; who told him very plainly, that, 
if he began the trauſlation, his throat ſhould be cut 
like that of a ſheep. One day Michael aſked Abba 
Salama, whether that was true; he anſwered in the 
alhrmative, and ſeemed difpoſed to be talkative. 
* Then,” faid the Ras to the young man, © your 
* uncle declares, if you write the book for Ta- 
* goube, he ſhall cut your throat like a ſheep ; 
* and I fay to you, I ſwear by St. Michael, I will 
put you to death like an afs if you don't write 
* it; conſider with yourſelf which of the riſks 
< you'll run, and come to me in eight days, and 
* make your choice.” But, before the eighth day, 
be brought me the book, very well pleaſed at bav- 
ing an excuſe for receiving the price of the copy. 
Abba Salama complained of this at another time 
when I was preſeut, and the name of frank was in- 

vidiouſly 


* tated 0 tbo ahe 
fequel. He was a moſt inveterate and dangerous enemy to 
all Europeans, the principal ecclefiaſtical officer in the king's 
houſe. 


+ Then Prime Miniſter, concerniog whom much is to be 
ud hereafter. 
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vidiouſly mentioned; but be only got a ſtern look 
and word from Ras: © Hold your tongue, Sir, yo 
don't know what you ſay ; you don't know that 
« you are a fool, Sir, but I do; if you talk much 
« you will publiſh, it to all the world.” 
After the New Teſtament they place the conſti- 
tutions of the Apoſtles, which they call Synnodas, 
which, as far as the cafes or doctrines apply, we 
may ſay is the written law of the couutry. Theſe 
were tranſlated out of the Arabic. They have next 
a general liturgy, or book of common prayer, be- 
- fides ſeveral others peculiar to certain feftivals, un- 
der whoſe names they go. The next is a very large 
voluminous book, called Haimenout Abou, chiefly 
a collection from the works of different Greek fa-. 
thers, treating of, or explaining ſeveral herefies, or 
diſputed points of faith, in the ancient Greek Church. 
Tranflations of the works of St. Athanasius, St. 
Bazil, St. Chryſoſtome, and St. Cyril, are likewiſe 
current among them. The two laſt I never ſaw ;- 
and only fragments of St. Athanafius; 5 
certaĩaly extant. 
The next is the Synazar, or the Flos Sanctorum, 
in which the miracles and lives, or lies of their 
Saints, are at large, recorded, in four monſtrous 
volumes in folio, ſtuffed full of fables of the moſt 
incredible kind. They have a faint that wrefiled 
with the devil in ſhape of a ſerpent nine miles long, 
threw him from a mountain, and killed him. Ano- 
monk, and lived in great holineſs for forty years 
after his converſion, doing penance for having 
tempted our Saviour upon the mountain: what be. 
came 
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came of him after they do not ſay. Again, another 
ſaint, that never ate nor drank from his mother's 
womb, went to Jeruſalem, and faid maſs every day 
at the holy ſepulchre, and came home at night in 
the ſhape of a ſtork. The laſt I ſhall mention was 
a faint, who, being very fick, and his ſtomach in 
diforder, took a longing for partridges ; he called 
upon a brace of them to come him, and immediately 
two roaſted partridges came fying, and refted upon 
his plate, to be devoured. Theſe flories are cir- 
cumſtantially told and vouched by unexceptionable 
people, and were a grievous ſtumbling-block to the 
Jefuits, who could not pretend their own miracles 
were either better eſtabliſned, or more worthy of 
belief. 
' There are other books of leſs 6ze and conſe- 
quence, particularly the Organon Der gbel. or the 
Virgin Mary's Muſical Infirument, compoſed by 
Abba George about the year 1440, much valued 
for the purity of ns language, though be himſelf 
was an Armenian. The laſt of this Ethiopic library 
is the book of Enoch. Upon bearing this book 
firſt mentioned, many literati in Europe bad a won- 
derſul defire to ſee it, thinking that, no doubt, ma- 
ny ſecrets and unknown biftories might be drawn 
from it. Upon this ſome impoſtor, getting an 
Ethiopic book into his hands, wrote for the title, 
The Prophecies of Encch, upon the front page of it. 
M. Pieriſc f no ſooner heard of it than he purchaſed 
it of the impoſtor for a conſiderable fum of money: 
® Vid. Origen contra Celſum, lib. 5. Tertull. de 1dofol. 


c. 4. Drus in ſao Enoch. Bangius in bels Orientis Exercie. 


1. 22 
— FR. lib. 5. 
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being placed afterwards ia Cardinal Mazarice's li- 
brary, where Mr. Ludolf had acceſs to it, he found 
it was a Groſtic book upon myſteries in heaven 
and earth, but which mentioned not à word of 
Enoch, or his prophecy, from beginning to end; 
and, from this diſappoiatment, he takes upon him 
to deny the exiſtence of any ſuch book any where 
elſe. This, however is a miſtake ; for, as a public 
return for the many obligations I had received from 
every rank of that moſt humane, polite, and ſeien- 
tific nation, and more eſpecially from the ſovereign 
Louis XV. I gave to his cabinet a part of every thing 
curious I had collected abroad; which was receiv- 
ed with that degree of conſideration. and attention 
that cannot fail to determine every 9 on a 
liberal mind to follow my exarple- 
Amongſt the articles I con6gned to the library at 
Pans, was a very beautiful and magnificent copy of 
the prophecies. of Enoch, in large quarto; another 
1s amongſt the books of ſcripture which I brought 
Job, which is its proper place in the Abyſſinian « ea- 
non; and a third copy I have preſented to the Bod- 
leian library at Oxford, by the bands of Dr: Doug- 
las the Biſhop. of Carlifie. The more ancient-hif- 
tory of that book is well known. -The church at 
firſt looked upon it as apocryphal ; and as it was 
quoted in the book of Jude, the fame. ſuſpicion fell 
upon that book alſo. - For this reaſon, the .coun- 
eil of Nice threw the epiſlle of Jude ont of the 
canon, but the council of Trent arguing better, re- 
placed the apoſtle in the canon as before. 
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Here we may obſerve by the way, that Jude's 
appealing to the apocrypbal books did by no means 
import, that either he believed or warranted the 
truth of them. But it was an argument, @ fortior;, 
| which our Saviour himſelf often makes uſe of, and 
amounts to no more than this, You, ſays he to the 
Jews, deny certain fats, which muſt be from pre- 
judice, becauſe you have them allowed in your own 
books, and believe them there. And a very ftrong 
- and fair way of arguing it is, but this is by no 
means any. allowance that they are true. In the 
ſame manner, You, ſays Jude, do not believe the 
coming of Chriſt and a latter judgment; yet your 
ancient Enoch, whom you fuppoſe was the ſeventh 
from Adam, tells you this plainly, and in fo many 
wards, long ago. And indeed the quotation is, 
word for word the ſame, in the ſecond chapter of 
the book. 

All that material to ſay funher concerning the 
| book of Enoch is, that it is a Gnoſtic book, con- 
. taining the age of the Emims, Anakims, and Egre- 
gores, ſuppoſed defcendents of the ſons of God, 
when they fell in love with the daughters of men, 
not ſeem to bave been fo charitable to the ſons 
and daughters of men, as their fathers had been. 
For, firſt they began to eat all the beaſts of the earth, 
they then fell upon the birds and fiſhes, and ate 
them alſo; their hunger being not yet ſatisfied, 
they ate all the corn, all men's labour, all the trees 
and buſhes, and, not content yet, they fell to cat- 
ing the men themſelves. The men (like our modern 
ſailors with the favages) were not afraid of dying, 

but 
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but very much ſo of being eaten after death. At 
length they cry to God againſt the wrongs the giants 
had done them, and Cod ſends a flood which 
drowns both them and the giants. 
Such is the reparation which this ingenious au- 
thor has thought proper to attribute to Providence, 
in anſwer to the firſt, and the beit-founded com- 


plaints that were made to bim by man. I think 


this exbauſts about four or five of the firſt chapters. 
It is not the fourth part of the book ; but my curi- 
ofity led me no further. The cataſtrophe of the 
giants, and the juſlice of the cataſtrophe, bad fully 
fatished me. 

I cannot but recollect, that when it was known 
in England that I had preſented this book to the li- 
brary of the King of France, without ſlaying a few. 
days, to give me time to reach London, when our 
learned countrymen might have bad an opportunity 
of peruſing at leiſure another copy of this bock, 
Doctor Woide ſet out for Paris, with letters from 
the Secretary of State to Lord Stormont, Ambaſſa- 
dor at that court, deſiring him to aſſiſt the doctor 
in procuring acceſs to my piefent, by permiſſion 
from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. This be accord- 
mgly obtained, and a wanflation of the work was 
brought over; but, I know not why, it was no 
where appeared. I fancy Dr. Woide was not much 
more pleaſed with the conduct of the giants than 


I was. 
I ſhall conclude ——— particular, which is a 


curious one: The Synaxar (what the Catholics call 
their Flos Sanctorum, or the lives and miracles of 


their ſaints), giving the Hiitory of the Abyflinian 


converfion 
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converſion to Chriſtianity in the year 333, ſays, 
that when Frumentius and CEdefius were introduced 


to the king, who was a minor, they found him 
reading the Pſalms of David. 

This book, or that of Enoch, does by no means 
prove that they were at that time Jews. For theſe 
two were in as great authority among the Pagans, 
who profeſſed Sabaiſm, the firſt religion of the Eaft, 
and eſpecially of the Shepherds, as among the Jews. 
Theſe being continued alſo in the ſame letter and 
charaQter among the Abyſſinians from the beginning 
convinces me that there has not been any other 


writing in this country, or the fouth of Arabia, 
fince that which roſe from the Hieroglyphics. 


The Abyflinian hiſtory begins now to nd itſelf 
of part of that confuſion which is almoſt a conſtant 
attendant upon the very few annals yet preſerved 
of barbarous nations in very ancient times. It is 
certain, from their hiſtory, that Bazen was con- 
temporary with Auguſtus, that he reigned fixteen - 
years, and that the birth of our Saviour fell on the 
3th year of that prince, fo that the Sth year of 
Bazen was the firſt of Chriſt. 
Amba Yaſous, prince of Shoa, a province to 
which the ſmall remains of the line of Solomon fled 
upon a cataſtrophe, I ſhall have occafion to men- 
tion, gave me the following liſt of the kings of 
Abyfliuia fince the time of which we are now 
ſpeaking. From him I procured all the books of 
the Annals of Abyſſinia, which have ſerved me to 
compoſe this hiſtory, excepting two, one given 
me by the King, the other the Chronicle of Axum, 
by Ras Michael Governor of Tigre. 


SHOA 
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SHOA LIST OF PRINCES. 


Araad, 
Saladoba, 


8929 


del Naad, 960 

This liſt is kept in the monaſtery of Debra Liba- 
nos in Shoa ; the Abyflinians receive it without any - 
fort of doubt, though to me it ſeems very excep- 
tionable : If it were genuine, it would put this mo- 


— 3 anti- 
Erl | 


their kings having always two, and ſometimes three 
names. The firft is their chriftened name, their 
ſecond a nick, or bye-na:ne, and the third they 
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cauſe of miſtake, which is, when two names occur, 
one of a king, the other the quality of a king only, 
theſe are ſet down as two brothers. For example, 
Atzbeha is the bleſſed, or the faint; and I very much 
ſuſpect, therefore, that Atzbeha and Abreha, ſaid 
to be two brothers, only mean Abraham the bleſſed 
or the Hin; becauſe in that prince's time, the coun- 
try was converted to Chriſtianity ; Caleb * and 
Eleſbaas, were long thought to be contemporary 
princes, till it was found out, by inſpecting the an- 
cient authors of thoſe times, that this was only the 
name or quality of blefed, or ſein, given to Caleb, in 
conſequence of his expedition into Arabia againſt 
Phineas king of the Jews, and perſecutor of the 
There are four very intereſting events, in the 
courſe of the reign of theſe princes. The firſt and 
greateſt we have already mentioned, the birth of 
Chriſt in the 8th year of Bazen. The ſecond is 
the converſion of Abyſſinĩa to Chriſtianity, in the 
reign of Abreha and Atzbeha, in the year of Chriſt 
333, according to our account. The third the war 
cre of the princes on the mountain of Damo. The 
time and circumſtances of all thefe are well known, 
and I ſhall relate them ia their turn with the bre- 
vity becoming a hiſtorian. 
Same eccleſiaſtical f writers, rather from attach- 
ment to parucular ſyſtems, than from any convic- 
6 they eſpouſe is truth, would 
. Per- 
* Caleb Atkeka, which has been made Ela throwing 
away the t. 


+ Surius Tom. f. 4. 24. O8. Card. Baronius, Tom. 7. An- 
na! A. C. 323. N 23. 
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perſuade us, that the converſion of Abyſſinia to 
Chriſtianity happened at the begining of this period, 
that is, ſoon after the reign of Bazen; others, that 
Saint Matthias, or Saint Bartholomew, or fome 
others of the Apoftles, after their mithion to teach 
the nations, firſt preached here the faith of Chriſt, 
and converted this people to it. It is alſo ſaĩd, that 
the eunuch baptized by Philip, upon his return to 
Candace, became the Apoſtle of that nation, which, - 
from his preaching, believed in Chriſt and bis gof- 
pel. All theſe might paſs for dreams not worthy 
E 
ticular purpoſes. 

Till the death of Chriſt, r 
after Bazen, very few Jews had been convened . 
even in judea. We have no account in ſcripture 


that induces us to believe, that the Apoſtles went 


to any great diſtance from each other. immediately 
after the crucifixion. Nay, we know pottively, 


a conkderable time. Beſides, i is not probable | 
if the Abyſſinians were converted by any of the 


Apoſtles, that, for the ſpace of 300 years, they 
ſhould remain without biſhops, and without church- | 
government, in the neighbourboog of many ſtates 
where churches were already formed, without call- _ 


ing to their affiſlance ſome members. of theſe 


churches, who might, at leaſt, inform them of the pur- 
port of the councils held, and canons made by them 
during that ſpace of 300 years; for this was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to preſerve orthodoxy, and the com- 
munion between this, and the churches of that time. 


And it ſhould be obſerved, that if, in Philip's time, 
the 
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the Chriſtian religion had not penetrated (as we ce 
in effect it bad not) into the court of Candace, fo 
much nearer Egypt, it did not ſurely reach fo early 
into the more dittaut mountainous country of Abyſ- 
ſinia; and if the Ethiopia, where Candace reign- 
ed, was the ſame as Aby ffinia, the flory of the 
queen of Saba muſt be given up as a falſchood; 
for, in that caſe, there would be a woman fitting 
upon the throne of that country 300 years after 
ſhe was excluded by a ſolemu deliberate ſundamen- 
tal law of the land. 
But it is knowo, from credible writers, engaged 
in no controverſy, that this Candace reigned upon 
the Nile in Atbara, much nearer Egypt. Her capi- 
tal alſo was taken in the time of Auguſtus, a few 
years before the Converſion, by Philip; and we 
' ſhall have occaſion often to mention her ſucceſſors 
and her kingdom, as exiſting in the reign of the 
Abyſſinian kings, long after the Mabometan con- 
queſt; they exiſled when I paſſed through Atbara, 
and do undoubtedly exiſt there to this day. W bat 
puts an end to all this argument is a matter of fact, 
which is, that the Abyflinians continued Jews and 
Pagans, and were found to be fo abore 300 years 
after the time of the Apoſtles. Inftead, therefore, 
of taking the firſt of this Iiſt (Bazen) for the prince 
under whom Abyſſinia was converted from Ju- 
daiſm, as authors have advanced, in conformity 
to the Abyſſinian annals, we ſhall fix upon the 13th 
(Abreha and Atzbeha, whom we believe to be but 
one prince) and, before we enter into the narrative 
of that remarkable event, we ſt Il obſerve, that, 
from Bazen to Abreba, being 341 years inclufive, 
the 
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the eighth of Bazen being the firſt of Chriſt, by 
this account of the converſion, which happened 
under Abreba and Atzbeha, it muſt have been about 
333 years after Chriſt, or 341 after Bazen. 

But we certainly know, that the firſt biſhop, or 
dained for "thi converfion of Abyfſlinia, was ſent 
from Alexalidiia by St. Atbanaſius, who was bim- 
lf” ordained” to that See about the year 326. 
Therefore; any account, prior to this ordination 
rr 
and ordination muſt have therefore happened about 
the year 330, or pollibly ſome few years later; for 
Socrates * ſays, that St. Athanaſius himſelf was 
then but newly elected to the See of Alexandria. 

In order M clear our way of difficulties, before 
we begin the narrative of the converſion, we ſhall 
obſerve, in this place, the reaſon I juſt hinted at, 
why ſome eccleſiaſtical writers bad attributed the 
converhon of Abyllaia to the Apoſtles. There 
was found, or pretetided to be found in Alexandria, 
a canon, of a council faid to be that of Nice, and 
this canon had never before been known, nor ever 
ſeen in any other place, or in any language, except 
the Arabic; and, from inſpection, I may add, that 
it is ſuch Arabic that ſcarce will convey the mean_ 
ing it was intended. Indeed, if it be conflirued ac- 
cording to the ſtrĩct rule of grammar, it will not 
*convey any ſenſe at all. This canon regulated the 
precedency of the Abuna of Ethiopia in all after 
councils, and it places him immediately after the 
prelate of Seleucia. This moſt honourable anti. 

Vox. II. L quity 


® Lodolf, vol. 2, lib. iii. cap. 2. 
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quity was looked upon and boaſted of for their 
own purpoſes by the Jefuns, as a diſcovery of in- 
finite valoe to the church of Eabiopia. 

I ſhall only make one other obſervation to obvi- 
ate a difficulty which will occur m what 1s 
to follow. The Abyſſinian hiſtory pd and pefi- 
tively ſays, that when Frumentius (the apolile of 


the Abyfſinians) came firſt imo that country, 2 
queen reigned, which is an abſolute 


to what we have already ſtated, and would ſeem to 
favour the ſtory of queen Candace. To this I an- 
fwer, That though it be true that all women are ex- 
cluded from the Abythaian throne, yet it is as true 
that there is a law, or cuſtom, as firiftly obſerved 
as the other, that the queen upon while bead the 
king ſhall have put the crown in his life-time, it 
matters not whether it be ber huſband or fon, or 
any other relation, that woman is regent of the 
kingdom, and guardian of every minor king, as 
long as ſhe ſhall live. Suppokng, therefore, a queen 
io be crowned by ber buſband, which huſband 
fhould die and leave a fon, all the brothers and 
uncles of that fon would be baniſhed. and cor:fined 
priſoners to the in. and the queen would 
bave the care of the kingdom, and of the king, 
during bis minority. If her fon, moreover, was 
to die, and a minor facceed who was a collateral, 
or no relation to her, brought, perhaps, from the 
mountain, ſhe would fiill be zegent ; nor does her 
office ceaſe but by the king's coming of age, whoſe 
edu tion, eloathing. and maintenance. ſhe, inthe 
mean time, abſolutely directs, according to her 
own will ; nor can there be another regent during 

her 
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her life-rime. This regent, for life, is called Legh2; 
and this was probably the fituation of the kingdom 
at the time we mention, as hifiory informs us the 
king was then a minor, and conſequently his edu- 
cation, as well as the government of bis kingdom 
and bouſebold, were, as they appear to have been. 
in the queen, or Ig s bands; of this office I 
nn 

Meropius, a philoſopher at Tyre, a Greek by 
nation and religion, had taken a paſſage in a ſhip on 
the Red Sea to India, and bad with him two young 
men, Frumentius and CEdefius, whom be intended 
to bring up to trade, after having given them a very 
liberal education. It happened their veſſel was caſt 
away on a rock upon the coaſt of Abyſſinia. Me- 
and the two boys carried to Axum, the capital of 
Abyſſinia, where the court then refided. "Though 
young, they ſoon began to ſhew the advantages at- 
„ They acquired the lan- 
guage very ſpeedily; and, as that country is naturally 
inclined to admire ftrangers, theſe were ſoon look- 
ed upon as two prodigies. CEdefius, probably the 
dulleſt of the two, was ſet over the king's houſehold 
and wardrobe, a place that has been filled conſtant- 
ly by a ſtranger of that nation to this very day. 
Frumentius was judged worthy by the queen to 


bare the care of the young prince's education, to 
which be dedicated himſelf entirely. 


After having mſtrufied his pupil in all forts of 
learning, be ſtrongly impreſſed him with a love and 
veneration for the Chriſtian religion; after which 
be himſelf ſer out for Alexandria, where, as bas 
L 2 been 
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been already faid, he found St. Athanaſius * newly 
elected to that See. 

He related to him briefly what had paſſed in Ethi- 
opia, and the great hopes of the converſion of that 
nation, if proper paſtors were ſent to inſtruct them. 
Athanafius embraced that opportunity with all the 
He ordained Frumentius biſhop of that country, 
who inſtantly returned and found the young king 
bis pupil in the ſame good diſpoſition as formerly; 
he embraced Chriſtianity ; the greateſt part of Abyſ- 
finia followed his example, and the church of 
and friendſhip till his death; and though great 
troubles aruſe from bereſies being propagated in 
the Eaft, that church, and the fountain whence it 
derived its faith (Alexandria,) remained unconta- 
minated by any falfe doctrine. 

But it was not long after this, that Arianiſm 
broke out under Conftantius the Emperor, and was 
ſtrongly favoured by him. We have indeed a let- 
ter of St. Athanaſius to that Emperor, who bad 
applied to him to depoſe Frumentius from his See 
for refuſing to embrace that bereſy, or admit it into 
his dioceſe. 
It thould ſeem, that this converfion of Abyſſinia 
was quietly conducted, and without blood; and 
' this is the more remarkable, that it was the ſecond 
radical change of rcligion, eſſected in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the fame facility and moderation. 
No fanatic preachers, no warm faints or madmen, 

bir 


® Vid. Baron, tom. 4. p. 331. et alibi paſſim. 
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ambitious to make or to be made martyrs, diſturb. -, 
ed either of theſe happy events, in this wiſe, 
though barbarous nation, fo as to involve them 
in bloodſhed : no perſecution was the conſequence 
of this difference of tenets, and if wars did follow, 
it was from matters merely temporal. 
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C H A FP. VII. 


War of the Lb Fr appearance of the Small. 
Nr —TJews perfſecute the Chriftians in Arabia De- 
feated by the Abyſſrnuans— Mahome! pretends a druine 
n 


In the reigns of the princes Areha and Atzbeba, 
the Abyſſinian annals mention an expedition to 
have happened into the fartheſt part of Arabia Fe- 
met himſelf in the Koran calls by the name of the 
War of the Elepbant, and the cauſe of it was this. 
There was a temple nearly in the middle of the 
peninfula of Arabia, that had been held in the 
greateſt veneration for about 14co years. The 
Arabs fay, that Adam, when ſhut out of paradiſe, 
pitched his tent on this ſpot ; while Eve, from ſome 
accident or other I am not acquainted with, died 
and was buried on the ſhore of the Red Sea, at 
Jidda. Two days journey eaſt from this place, 
her grave, of green ſods about fifty yards in length, 
is ſhewn to this day. In this temple alſo was a 
black ftone, upon which Jacob ſaw the viſion men. 
tioned in ſcripture, of the angels deſcending, and 


aſcending into Heaven. It is likewiſe ſaid, with 


was 
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was built by Seſoſtris, in his voyage to Arabia fe- 
lix, and that he was worſhipped there under the 
name of Ofiris, as be then was in every part of 
Egypt. 

paid to this tower, and idol, ſuggeſted the very na- 
tural thought of making the temple the market 
for the trade from Africa and India; the liberty of 
whach, we may ſuppoſe, bad been in ſome meaſure 
reſtrained, by the ſeulements which ſoreign na- 
tons had made on both coaſts of the Red Sea. To 
remedy which, they choſe this towa in the heart of 
the country, acceſſible on all fides, and commanded 
on none, calling it Becca, which ſignifies the Houſe ; 
cating the temple to the true God, named it Mecca, 
under which name it has been continued, the centre 
or great mart of the India trade to this day. 

In order to divert this trade imo a channel more 
a very large church or temple, in the country of 
the Homerites, and nearer the Indian Ocean. To 
encourage alſo the reſort to this place, be extended 
to it all the privileges, protection, and emoluments, 
that belonged to the Pagan temple of Mecca. 
One particular tribe of Arabs, called Beni Ko- 
reiſh, had the care of the Caba, for ſo the round 
tower of Mecca was called. Theſe people were 
exceedingly alarmed at the proſpect of their temple 
| being at once deſerted, both by its votaries and 
merchants, to prevent which, a party of them, in 
the night, entered Abreha's temple, and having firſt 
burned what part of it could be conſumed, they pol 

luted 
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lated the part that remained, by beſmearing it over 
with human excrements. 

This violent ſacrilege and affront was ſooner port- 

ed to Abreba, who, mounted upon a white ele- 
phant at the head of a conſiderable army, reſolved, 
in return, to deſtroy the temple of Mecca. With 
this intent, he marched through that ſtripe of low 
country along the fea, called Tehama, where he 
but from want of water ; after which, at the head 
of his army, he fat down before Mecca, as he fup- 
poſed. 
Abou Thaleb (Mahomet's grandfather, as it is 
thought) was then keeper of the Caba, who bad 
intereſt with his countrymen the Beni Koreiſn to 
prevail upon them to make no refiſtance, nor ſhew 
any figns of wiſhing to make a defence. He had 
preſented himſelf early to Abreha upon his march. 
There was a temple of Ofiris at Taief, which, as 2 
rival to that of Mecca, was looked upon by the 
Bent Koreiſh with a jealous eye. Abreha was fo 
far miſled by the intelligence given him by Abou 
Thaleb, that he miſtook the Temple of Taief for 
that of Mecca, and razed it to the foundation, after 
which be prepared to return home. 

He was ſoon after informed of his miſtake, and 
not repenting of what he had already done, reſolv- 
ed to deſtroy Mecca alſo. Abou Thaleb, however, 
had never left his fide ; by his great hoſpitality, 
aud the plenty he procured to the Emperor's army, 
he fo gained Abreha, that hearing, on enquiry, he 
was no mean man, but a prince of the tribe of Beni 
Koreiſh, noble Arabs, be obliged him to fit in his 
preſence, 
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preſence, and kept him conſtantly with, him as 2 
) At laſt, not knowing bow to reward 

bim ſafficiently, Abreha defired bim to aſk any 
thing in his power to grant, and he would ſatisfy 
him. Abou Thaleb, taking bim at his word, with- 
ed to be provided with a man, that ſhould bring 
back forty oxen, the ſoldiers had ſtolen from him. 
Abrcha, who expected that the favour he was to 
aſk, was to ſpare the Temple, which he bad in that 
caſe reſolved in his mind to do, could not conceal 
his aſtoniſhment at fo filly a requeſt, and be could 
not help teſtifying this to Abou Thaleb, in a man- 
ner that ſhewed it bad lowered him in his eſteem. 
Abou Thaleb, ſmiling, replied very calmly, If that 
before you is the Temple of God, as I believe it 
is, you ſhall never deftroy it, if it is his will that 
it ſhould ſtand: If it is not the Temple of God, 


or, (which is the ſame thing) if he bas ordained 


ing away the laſt ſtone of it upon my ſhoulders: 
But as for me, I am a ſhepherd, and the care of 
cattle is my proſeſſion; twenty of the oxen which 
are ftolen are not my own, and I ſhall be put in 
priſon for them to-morrow; for neither you nor I 
can believe that this is an affair God will interfere 
in; and therefore I apply to you for a ſoldier who 
my liberty be not taken from me. 
Abreba bad now refreſhed his army, and, from 
regard to his 2 the Temple; 
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having faces like Bons, and each of them in his 
claws, holding a ſmall ftone like a pea, which be 
let fall upon Abreha's army, fo that they all were 
deftroyed. The author of the manuſcript from 
which I have taken this fable, and which is alſo re- 
lated by ſeveral other hiſtorians, and mentioned by 
Mabomet in the Koran, does not ſeem to ſwallow 
the ſtory implicitly. For be ſays, that there is no 
bird that has a face like a lion, that Abou Thaleb 
was 2 Pagan, Mabomet being not then come, and 
that the Chriſtians were worſhippers of the true 
God, the God of Mahomet ; and, therefore, if any 
miracle was wrought here, it was a miracle of the 
devil, a victory in favour of Paganiſm, and deſtrue- 
tive of the belief of the true God. In concluſion, 
he ſays, that it was at this time that the ſmall-pox 
and meaſles firſt broke out in Arabia, and almoſt 
totally deſtoyed the army of Abreha. But if the 
tone, as big as a pea, thrown by the Ababil, had 
killed Abreba's army to the laſt man, it does not 
appear bow any of them could dic afterwards, ei- 
ther by the ſmall- por or meaſles. 

All chat is material, however, to us, in this fat, 
is, that the time of the fiege of Mecca will be the 
zra of the firſt appearance of that terrible diſeaſe, 
the ſmall pox, which we ſhall ſet down about the 
year 356; and it is highly probable, from other 
circumſtances, that the Abyflinian army was the 
firſt victim to it. 


As for the church Abreha built near the Indian 


Ocean, it continued free from any further infult till 
the 
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the Mabometan conqueſt of Arabia Felix, when it 
was finally deſtroyed in the Khalifat of Omar 
This is the Abyflinian account, and this the Ara- 


bian hiſtory of the War of the Elephant, which 
I have ſtated as found in the books of the moſt cre- 
dible writers of thoſe mes. 

But it is my duty to put the reader upon his 
guard, againſt adopting literally what is here ſet 
down, without being ſatisfied of the validity of the 
objection that may be made againſt the narrative in 
general. Abreha reigned 27 years; he was con- 
verted to Chriſtianity in 333, and died in 360; 
now, it is ſcarcely poſſible, in the ſhort ſpace of 27 
years, that all Abyſſinia and Arabia could be con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. The converſion of the 
Abyſſinians is repreſented to be a work of little 
time, but the Arab author, Hameeſy, fays, that 
even Arabia Felix was full of churches when this 
expedition took place, which is very improbable. 
And, what adds ſtill more to the improbability, is, 
that part of the ſtory which ſtates that Abreba con- 
verſed with Mahomet's father, or grandfather. For, 
ſuppoſing the expedition in 356, Mabomet's birth 
was in 558, ſo there will remain 202 years, by 
much too long a period for two lives. I do believe 
we muſt bring this expedition down much lower 
than the reign of Abreha and Atzbeha, the reaſon 
of which we ſhall ſee afterwards. 

As early as the commencement of the African 
trade with Paleſlive, the Jewiſh religion had ſpread 
elf far into Arabia, but, after the deſtruction of 

the 
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the temple by Titus, a great increaſe both of nam- 
ber and wealth had made that people abſolute maſ- 
ters in many parts of that peninfula. In the Neged, 
and as far up as Medina, petty princes, calling them- 
ſelves kings, were cftabliſhed ; who, being trained 


ime, > mice of this motion from Miedies, 
having beat St. Aretas, the Governor of Napran, 


began to perſecute the Chriſtians by a new ſpecies 
of cruelty, by ordering certain furnaces, or pits 
full of fire, to be prepared, into which he threw 
as many of the inhabitants of Naÿiran as refuſed to 


renounce Chriſtianity. Among theſe was Aretas, 
fo called by the Greeks, Aryat by the Arabs, and 
Hawaryat, which fignifies the evangelical, by the 
Abyſſinians, together with ninety of his compani- 
ons. Mahomet, in his Koran, mentions, this ty- 
rant by the name of the Maſter of the fery pits, 
tion; only ſaying, * the ſufferers ſhall be witneſs 
agaiuſt bim at the laſt day.” 

Juſtin, the Greek Emperor, was then employed 
in an unſucceſsful war with the Perfians, fo that 
he could not give any aſſiſtance to the afflified 
Chriſtians in Arabia, but in the year 522 he ſent 
an embaſſy to Caleb, or Eleſbaas, king of Abyflinia, 
intreating him to interfere in favour of the Chriſti- 
ans of Napran, as he too was of the Greek church. 
On the Emperor's firſt requeſt, Caleb ſent orders to 
Abreha, Governor of Yemen, to march to the 
athſtance of Aretas, the ſon of him who was burnt, 


and 
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over an arm of the ſea, he entirely routed them, 
and obliged their prince, for fear of being taken, 
to ſwim with bis horſe to the neareſt ſhore. It was 
not long before the Emperor had eroſſed the Red 
Sea with his army ; nor had Phineas loſt any time 
in collecting bis ſcattered forces to oppoſe him. A 
battle was the conſequence, in which the fortune of 
Caleb again prevailed. 

It would appear that the part of Arabia, near 
Najiran, which was the ſcene of Caleb's victory, 
belonged to the Grecian Emperor Juſtin, becauſe 
Aretas applied directly to him at Conſtantinople for 
ſuecour; and it was at Juſtin's requeſt only, that 
Caleb marched to the aſſiſtance of Aretas, as a 
friend, but not as a ſovereign; and as ſuch alfo, 
Abreha, Governor of Yemen, marched to aſſiſt 
Aretas, with the Abyſſinian troops, from the fouth 
of Arabia, againſt the ſtranger Jews, who were in- 
vaders from Paleſtine, and who had no connection 
with the Abyſſinian Jewiſh Homerites, natives of 
the ſouth coaſt of Arabia, oppoſite to Saba. 
But neither of the Jewiſh kingdoms were deſtroy- 
ed by the victories of Caleb, or Abreha, nor the 
tubſequent conqueſt of the Perhans. In the Ne- 
ged, or north part of Arabia, they continued not 
only after the appearance of Mahomet, but till af. 
ter the Hegira. For it was in the 8th year of that 
zra that Hybar, the Jew, was beſieged in his own 

caſtle 
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caſtle in Neged, and flain by Ali, Mahomet's ſon- 
in-law, from that time called Hydar Ali, or Ali the 
Lion. 

Now the Arabian manuſcripts ſays poſitively that 
this Abreha, who aſſiſted Aretas, was Governor of 
Arabia Felix, or Yemen; for, by this laſt name, I 
ſhall hereafter call the part of the peninſula of Ara- 
dia belonging to the Abyſſinians; fo that be might 
very well have been theprince who converſed with 
Mahomet's father, and loſt bis army before Mecca, 
which will briug down the introduction of the fmall- 
pox to the year 522, juſt 100 years before the He- 
might be then true. 
The two officers who governed Yemen, and the 
oppoſue coaſt Azab, which, as we have above- 
mentioned, belonged to Abyſſinia, were ſtiled Nx- 
Malti, as was the king alſo, and both of them were 
crowned with gold. I am, therefore, perſuaded, 
this is the reaſon of the confuſion of names we 
meet in Arabian manuſcripts, that treat of the ſo- 
vereigns of Yemen. This, moreover, is the foun- 
dation of the ftory found in Arabic manuſcripts, 
that Jadar, Mahomet's brother, fled to the Najaſhi, 
who was governor cf Yemen, and was kindly 
treated by him, and kept there till be joined his 
brother at the campaign of Hybarea. Soon after 
his great victory over the Beui Koreiſnh, at the laſt 
battle of Beder Hunein, Mabomet is ſaid to have 
wrinen to the fame Najaſhi a letter of thanks, for 
his kind entertainment of his brother, inviting him 
(as a reward) to embrace his religion, which the 
Najaſhi is ſuppoſed to have immediately complied 

with. 
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with. Now all this is in the Arabic books, and all 
this is true, as far as we can conjecture from the 
accounts of thoſe times, very partially writ by a 
ſet of warm-headed bigoted zealots; ſuch as all 
Arabic authors (hiſtorians of the time) undoubiedly 
are. The error only lies in the application of this 
ſtory to the Najaſhi, or king of Abyſſiak, fituated 
mountains, very unfavourable to thole rnes, which, 
in low flat and warm countries, have been 

tiems to Bechfl and. inaflive men to embrace he 
MikNometan religions. _— 
"A midſt ſhawefol proftitution of manners us. 
valled in the Greek cburch, as alſo innumerable be- 
ref which were firſt received as true tenets of 
their religion, but were ſoon after perſecuted in a 
moſt uncharitable manner, as being erroncous. 
The es, their legends, their ſaints and miracles, 
and) Move all, the abandoned behaviour ofthe prieft- 
hoog, bad brought their characters in Arabia almoſt 
as low as that of the deteſted Jew, and, had they 
been conſidered in their true light, they bad been ſtill 
lower. 

The dictates of nature in the heart of the boneſt 
Pagan, conſtantly employed in long, lonely, and 
dangerous voyages, awakened him often to reflect 
who that Providence was that inviſibly governed 
him, ſupplied his wants, and often mercifully ſaved 
him from the deftruction into which his own igno- 
rance „r raſhneſs were leading him. Poiſoned by 
no ſyſtem, perverted by no prejudice, he wiſhed to 
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fimplicity of heart free from theſe fopperies and 
follies with which ignorant priefts and monks bad 
diſguiſed bis worſhip. Poſſeſſed of charity, Ready 
in Mis dum co his parents, full of veneration for 
big ſuperigrs, attentive*ggd merciful even to his 
beaſts; nn word containing in bis heart the prin- 
ciples of the firſt religiag,, which God had inculcated 
in the bean of Noah, the: Grab was alceady pre- 
— ured by Gly a 


p > wr to him to be. TTY 
4 of the tribe of Re Me e e 


bon is uncertain) took upon hν˖, ᷣ berthe 

r weeds 
- his only object, the worſhip e eee 
bly full of the morality of d of par 
and ſclf-denial, ſuperior even to whag is made 
neceſſary to ſalvation by the goſpel, his relig. at 
the bottom, was but a ſyſtem of blaſpbemyand 
falſebood, corruption and injuſtice. Mahomeyand 
his tribe were moſt profoundly ignorant, There 
was not among them but one man that could write, 
and it was not doubted be was to be Mabomet's 
ſecretary, but unfortunately Mahomet could -not 
read his writing. The flory of the angel who 
brought bim leaves of the Koran is well known» 
and fo is all the reſt of the fable. The wiſer part 
of bis own relations, indeed, laughed at the impu- 
dence of his pretending to have.a communication 
with angels. Having, however, gained, as his 
apoſtles, ſome of the beſt ſoldiers of the tribe [of 
Beni Koreiſh, and perſiſting wu great uniformity 
in all his meaſures. he eſtabliſhed a new religion 


upon 
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22 of idalutry and Sabin, bn the very 
temple of Mecca. 

Nothing ſevere was injoined by Mahomet, and 
the frequent prayers and waſhings with water which 
he directed, were gratifications to a ſedentary 
people in a very bot country. The lightneſs of 
this yoke, therefore, recommended it rapidly to 
thoſe who were diſguſted with long faſting, pe- 
nances, and pilgrimages. The poiſon of this falſe 
yet not ſevere religion, ſpread itſelf from that foun- 
tain to all the trading nations: India, Ethiopia, 
Africa, all Afia, ſuddenly embraced it; and every 
caravan carried into the boſom of its country peo- 
ple not more attached to trade, than zealous to 
preach and propagate their new faith. The Tem- 
ple of Mecca (the old rendezvous of the India 
trade) perhaps was never more frequented than it 
is at this day, and the motives of the journey are 
equally trade and religion, as they were formerly. 

I ſhall here mention, that the Arabs begun very 
ſoon to ſtudy letters, and came to be very partial 
to their own language; Mabomet bimſelf fo much 
fo, that he held out his Koran, for its elegance 
alone, as a greater miracle than that of raifing the 
dead. This was not univerſally allowed at that 
_ time; as there were even then compoſitions ſup- 
poſed to equal, if not iq furpaſs it. In my time, I 
have ſeen in Britain a fpirit of enthuſiaſm for this 
book in preference to all others, not inferior to that 
which poſſeſſed Mahomet's followers. Modern 
unbehevers (Sale and his diſciples) have gone every 
length, but to ſay directly that it was dictated by 
the Spirit of God. Excepting the command in 

Vor. II. M Geneſis, 
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Geneſis, chap. i. ver. 3. And God faid, Let there be 
light, and there was light; they defy us to ſhew in 
ſcripture a paſſage equal in ſublimity to many in the 
Koran. Following, without inquiring, what has been 
handed down from one to the other, they would cram 
us with abſurdities, which no man of ſenſe can ſwal- 
low. They fay the Koran is compoſed in a ſtyle 
the moſt pure, and chaſte, and that the tribe of Beni 
Koreiſh was the moſt polite, learned and noble of 
all the Arabs. 

But to this I anſwer—The Beni Koreiſh were 
from the earlieſt days, according to their own * 
account, part eſtabhſhed at Mecca, and part as 
robbers on the ſea-coaſt, and they were all children 
of Iſhmael. W hence then came their learning, or 
their ſuperior nobility ? Was it found in the deſert, 


in the temple, or did the robbers bring it from the 


| ſea? Soiouthy, one of thoſe moſt famous then for 

knowledge in the Arabic, bas quoted from the Ko- 
ran many hundred words, either Abyſſinian, Indi- 
an, Perfian, Ethiopic, Syrian, Hebrew, or Chal- 
daic, which he brings back to the root, and afcribes 
them to the nation they came from. Indeed it 
could not be otherwiſe ; theſe caravans, continu- 
ally crowding with their trade to Mecca, muſt have 
_ vitiated the original tongue by an introduction of 
new terms and new idioms, into a language labour 
ing under a penury of vocabules. But ſhall any 
one for this perſuade me, that a book is a model of 
pure, elegant, chaſte Engliſh, in which there ſhall 
be a thouſand words of Welth, Iriſh, Gaelic, French, 
a Spaniſn, Malabar, K What 
would 
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would be thought of fuch a medley? or, at leaſt, 
could it be recommended as a pattern for writing 
pure Engliſh? | 
What I ſay of the Koran may be applied to the 
language of Arabia in general: when it is called a 
copious language, and profeſſors wilely tell you, 
that there are fix hundred words for a ſword, two 
bundred for honey, and three hundred that fignify 
a lion, ftill I muſt obſerve, that this is not a copi- 
ous language, but a confuſion of languages : theſe, 
inſtead of diſt iuct names, are only dittetent epithets. 
For example, a lion in Engliſh may be called a 
young lion, a white hon, a ſimall lion, a big lion: 
I ſtyle him moreover the fierce, the cruel, the ene. 
my to man, the beaſt of the deſert, the king of 
beaſts, the lover of blood. Thus it is in Arabic; 
and yet it is ſaid that all theſe are words for a lion. 
Take another example in a ſword; the cutter, the 
divider, the friend of man, the maſter of towns, 
the maker of widows, the ſharp, the ſtraight, the 
crooked; which may be faid in Englith as well as 
in Arabic. * | 
The Arabs were a people who lived in a country 
for the moſt part, deſert ; their dwellings were tents, 
cattle, and they martied their own family. The 
language therefore of fuch a people ſhould be very 
poor ; there is no variety of images in their whole 
country. They were always bad poets, as their 
works will teſtify ; and if contrary to the general 
rule, the language of Arabia Deſerta became a co- 
pious one, it muſt have been by the mixture of fo 
many nations meeting and trading at Mecca. It 
M 2 muſt, 
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muſt, at the ſame time, have been the moſt corrupt, 
where there was the greateſt conconrſe of ſtrangers, 
and this was certainly among the Beni Koremh 
at the Caba When, therefore, I hear people 
praiſing the Koran for the purity of its ſty le, it 
puts nie in mind of the old man in the comedr, 
whoſe reaſon for loving his nephew was, that be 
could read Greek ; and being aſked if he under- 
ſtood the Creek fo read, he anſwered, Not a word 
of it, but the rumbling of the ſound pleaſed him. 
The war that had diſtracted all Arabia, firſt be- 
tween the Greeks and Perſians, the ubetween Maho- 
met aud the Arabs, in ſupport of his divine miſſion, 
had very much hurt the trade carried on by uni- 
verlal conſent at the temple of Mecca. Caravans, 
when they dared venture out, were ſurpriſed upon 
every road, by the partizans of one fide or the 
other. Both merchants and trade had taken their 
departure to the ſouthward, and eftabliſhed them- 
ſelves fouth of the Arabian Gulf, in places which 
(in ancient times) had been the markets for com- 
merce, and the rendezvous of merchants. Azab, 
or Saba, was rebuilt ; alſo Raheeta, Zeyla, Tajoura, 
Soomaal, in the Arabian Gulf, and a number ot 
other towns on the Indian Ocean. The conqueſt of 
the Abyſſtuian territories in Arabia forced all thoſe 
that vet remained to take refuge on the African fide, 
in the little diſtriẽts which now grew into confider- 
ation. Adel, Mara, Hadea, Auſſa, Wypo, Tar- 
ſhiſh, and a number of other ſtates, now aſſumed 
the name of kingdoms, and foon obtained power 
and wealth fuperior to many older ones. 

The Governor of Yemen (or Najaſhi) converted 
n to the faith of Mahomet, retired to the Afri- 


can 
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can fide of the Gulf. His government, long ago, 
having been ſhaken to the very foundation by the 
Arabian war, was at laſt totally defiroyed. But 
the Indian trade at Adel wore a face of proſperity, 
that had the features of ancient times. 

Without taking notice of every objection, and 
anſwering it, which has too polemical an appcar- 
ance for a work of this kind, I hope I have removed- 
the greateſt part of the reader's difficulties. which 
have, for a long time, lain in the way, towards his 
underſtauding this part of the biltory. I here is one 
however, remains, which the Arabian hiſtorians 
bave mentioned, viz. that this Najaſti, who em- 
braced the faith of Mabomet, was avowedly of the 
royal family of Abyſſinia. To this I anſwer, he cer- 
tainly was a perſon of that rank, and was undoubt- 
edly a nobleman, as there is no nobility in that 
country but from relationſhip to the king, and no 
perſon can be related to the king by the male line. 
But the females, even the daughters of thoſe princes 
who are bamſhed to the mountain, marry whom 
they pleaſe ; and all the deſcendents of that marri- 
age become noble, becauſe they muſt be allied to 
the king. So far then they may truly affert, that 
the Mabhometan Governor of Yemen, aud his pol- 
terity, were this way related to the king of Abyſ- 
finia. But the ſuppoſition that any heirs male of 
this family became muſſulmen, is, beyond any fort 
of doubt, without foundation or probability. 

Omar, after fubduing Egypt, deſtroyed the valu- 
able library at Alexandria, but his ſucceſſors thought 
very differently from him in the article of profane 
learning. Greek books of all kinds (eſpecially 

thoſe 
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thoſe of Geometry, Aſtronomy, and Medicine,) 
were ſearched for every where and tranſlated. Sci- 
ences flouriſhed and were encouraged. Trade at 
the ſame time kept pace, and increaſed with know- 
ledge. Geography and aſtronomy were every 
where diligently ſtudied and ſolidly applied to make 
the voyages of men from place to place ſaſe and 
expeditious. The Jews (conſtant ſervants of the 
Arabs) imbibed a conſiderable ſhare of their taſte 
for learning. 

They had, at this time, increaſed very much in 
number. By the violence of the Mahometan con- 
_ queſts in Arabia and Egypt, where their ſect did 
principally prevail, they became very powerful in 
Abyſhoia. Ariamiſm, and all the various hereſies 
that diſtrafted the Greek church, were received 
there in their turn from Egypt; the bonds of Chriſ- 
tianity were diſſolved, and people in general were 
much more willing to favour a new religion, than 
io agree with, or countenance any particular one 
of their own, if it differed from that which they 
adopted in the meereſt trifle. This had deftroyed 
their metropolis in Egypt, juſt now delivered up 
to the Saxacens ; and the diſpoſition of the Abyth- 
nians ſeemed fo very much to reſemble their bre- 
thren the Cophts, that a revolution in favour of 
Judaiſm was thought full as feafible in the coun- 
try, as it had been in Egypt in favour of the newly- 
preached, but unequivocal religion of Mahomet. 
An independent fovereiguty, in one family of 
Jews had always been preſerved on the mountain 
of Samen, and the royal rehdence was upon a high- 


pointed rock, called the Jews Rock : Several other 
macceſſible 
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inacceſſible mountains ſerved as natural ſortreſſes for 
this people, now grownvery conſiderable by frequent 
acceſſions of firength from Paleſtine and Atabia, 
whence the Jews had been expelled. Gideon and 
Judith were then king and queen of the Jews, and 
their daughter Judith (whom in Amhara they call 
Eftber, and ſometimes Saat, i. e. fre *,) was a wo-. 
man of great beauty, and talents for intrigue ; had 
been married to the governor of a ſmall diſtrict 
called Bugna, in the neighbonrhood of Lafta, both 
which countries were likewiſe much infected with 
Judaiſm. | 
Judith had made fo ſtrong a party, that ſhe re- 
folved to attempt the ſubverſion of the Chriſtian 
religion, and, with it, the ſueceſſion in the line of 
Solomon. The children of the royal family were 
at this time, in virtue of the old law, confined on 
the almoit inacceſſible mountain of Damo in 'Tigre. 
The ſhort reign, ſudden and unexpected death of 
the late king Aizor, and the defolation aad conta- 
gion which an epidemical diſeaſe had ſpread both 
in court and capital, the weak ſtate of Del Naad 
who was to ſucceed Aizor and was an infant; all 
theſe circumſtances together, impreſſed Judith with 
au idea that now was the time to place her family 
upon the throne, and eſtabliſh her religion by the 
extirpation of the race of Solomon. Accordingly 
ſhe ſurpriſed the rock Damo, and flew the whole 
princes there, to the number, it is ſaid, of about 
400. 
Some nobles of Ambara, upon the firſt news of 
the cataſtrophe at Damo, conveyed the infant king 
Del 


* She is alſo called by Victor, Tredda Gabez. 
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Del Naad, now the only remaining prince of his 
race, into the powerful and loyal province of Shoa, 
and by this means the royal family was preſerved 
to be again reſtored. Judith took of the 
throne in defiance of the law of the queen of Saba, 
by this the firſt interruption of the ſucceſſion in the 
line of Solomon, and, contrary to what might have 
been expected from the violent means ſhe bad uſed 
to acquire the crown, ſhe not only enjoyed it her- 
ſelf during a long reign of 40 years, but tranſmit- 
ted it alſo to five of her poſterity, all of them bar- 
barous names, originating probably in Laſta: Tbeſe 
are ſaid to be, | 


Authors, as well Abyſſinian as European, have 
differed widely about the duration of theſe reigns. 
All that the Abyſhnians are agreed upon is, that 
this whole period was one ſcene of murder, vio- 
lence, and oppreſſion. 

Judith and her deſcendents were ſucceeded by re- 
lations of their own, a noble family of Laſta. The 
hiſtory of this revolution, or cauſe of it, are loft and 
uaknown inthe country, and therefore vainly fought 
after elſewhere. What we know is, that with 
them the court returned to the Chrittian religion. 
and that they were ſtill as different from their pre- 
deceffors inmanners as in religion. Though uſurpers, 
as were the others, their names are preſerved with 
every mark of reſpect and yeneration. They are, 
Tecla 
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Tecla Haimanout, 
Kedus Harbe, 
Iubarek, 

Lalibala, 
Imeranba Chriſtos, 
Naacueto Laab. 


Not being kings of the line of Solomon, no part 
of their hiftory is recorded in the annals, unleſs 
that of Lalibala, who lived in the end of the twelfth, 
or beginning of the thirteenth century, and was 2 
faint. The whole period of the ufurpation, com- 
prebending the long reign of Judith, will by this ac- 
count be a little more than 300 years, in which time 
eleven princes are ſaid to have ſat upon the throne of 
Solomon, ſo that ſuppoſing her death to have been in 
the year 1000, each of theſe princes, at an average, 
will have been a little more than twenty-four years, 
and this is too much But all this period is involved 
in darkneſs. We might gueſs, but fince we are not 
able to do more, it anſwers no good purpoſe to do 
ſo much. I have followed the hiſtories and tradi- 
tions which are thought the moſt authentic in the 
country, the ſubject of which they treat, and where 
I found them; and though they may differ from 
other accounts given by European authors, this does 
not influence me, as I know that none of theſe authors 
could have any otherauthornies than thoſe I have ſeen, 
and the diflerence only muſt be the fruit of idle ima- 
gination, and ill. ſounded conjectures of their own. 

In the reign of Lalibala, near about the 1 200, there 
was a great perſecution in Egypt againſt the Chriſti- 
ans, after the Saracen conqueſt, and eſpecially 


againſt 
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againft the maſons, builders, and hewers of ſtone, 
who were looked upon by the Arabs as the greateſt 
of abominations ; this prince opened an aſylum in 
his dominions to all fugitives of that kind, of whom 
he collected a prodigious number. Having before 
him as ſpecimens the ancient works of the Troglo- 
dytes, he directed a number of churches to be 
hewn out of the ſolid rock in his native country of 
Laſtz, where they remain untouched to this day, 
and where they will probably continue nll the lateſt 
poſterity. Large columns within are formed out of 
the folid rock, and every ſpecies of ornament pre- 
ſerved, that would have been executed in buildings 

of ſeparate and detached ftones, above ground. 
This prince undertook to realize the favourite 
pretenſions of the Abyſhnians, to the power of 
turning the Nile out of its courſe, fo that it ſhould 
no longer be the cauſe of the fertility of Egypt, now 
in poſſeſhon of the enemies of his religion. We 
may imagine, if it was in the power of man to ac- 
compliſh this undertaking, it could have fallen into 
no better hands than thoſe to whom Lalibala gave 
the execution of it ; people driven from their na- 
ire country by thoſe Saracens who now were reap- 
ing the benefits of the river, in the places of thoſe 
they had forced to ſeek babitations far from the 
benefit and pleaſure afforded by its ftream. 
This prince did not adopt the wild idea of turning 
the courſe of the Nile out of its preſent channel; upon 
the poſſibility or impoſſibility of which, the argu- 
ment (fo warmly and fo long agitated) always moſt 
improperly turns. His idea was to famiſh Egypt: 
and, as the fertility of that country depends not 
upon 
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upon the ordinary ſtream, but the extraordinary 
increaſe of it by the tropical rains, be is ſaid to 
have found, by an exact ſurvey and calculation, that 
there ran on the fummit, or higheſt part of the 
country, ſeveral rivers which could be intercepted 
by mines, and their ſtream directed into the low 
country ſouthward, inſtead of joining the Nile, 
augmenting it and running northward. By this he 
found he ſhould be able fo to diſappoint its increaſe, 
that it never would riſe to a height proper to fit 
Egypt for cultivation. And thus far he was war- 
ranted in his ideas of ſucceeding (as I have been 
informed by the people of that country), that he 
did interſe& and carry into the Indian Ocean, two 
very large rivers, which have ever fince flowed. 
that way, and he was carrying a level to the lake 
Zawaia, where many rivers empty themſelves in the 
beginning of the rains, which would have eſſectu- 
ally diverted the courſe of them all, and could not 

but in ſome degree dimĩniſh the current below. 
Death, the ordinary enemy of all theſe ſtupen- 
and put a ſtop to this enterprize of Lalibala. But 
Amha Yaſous, prince of Shoa (in whoſe country 
part of theſe immenſe works were) a young man 
of great underſtandiug, and with whom I lived 
ſeveral months in the moſt intimate friendſhip at 
Gondar, affured me that they were viſible to this 
day; andthat they were of a kind whoſe uſe could 
not be miſtaken ; that be himſelf had often viſited 
them, and was convinced the undertaking was very 
poſſible with ſuch hands, and in the circumflances 
things then were. He told me likewiſe, that, in a 
written 
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written account which be bad ſeen in Shoa, it was 
ſaid that this prince was not interrupted by death in 
his undertaking, but perſuaded by the monks, that 
if a greater quantity of water was let down into 
the dry kingdoms of Hadea, Mara, and Adel, in- 
creaſing in population every day, and even now, 
almoſt equal in power to Abyſlinia itſelf, theſe bar- 
ren kingdoms would become the garden of the 
world ; and fuch a number of Saracens, diſlodged 
from Egypt by the firſt appearance of the Nile's 
failing, would fly thither : that they would not only 
withdraw thoſe countries from their obedience, but 
be ſtrong enough to over-run the whole kingdom 
of Abyſſinia. Upon this, as Amba Yaſous informed 
me, Lalibala gave over his firſt ſcheme, which was 
the famiſhing of Egypt; and that his next was em- 
ploying the men in ſubterraneous churches ; a uſe- 
leſs expence, but more level to the underitanding 
of common men than the former. 
Don Roderigo de Lima, ambaſſador from the 
king of Portugal, in 1522, faw the remains of theſe 
vaſt works, and travelled in them feveral days, as 
we learn from Alvarez the chaplain and biftorian 
of that embaſſy *, which we ſhall take notice of 
in its proper place. 
Lalibala was diſtinguiſhed both as a poet and an 
orator. The old fable, of a ſwarm of bees hanging 
to his lips in the cradle, is revived and applied to 
him as ſoretelling the ſweetneſs of his elocution. 
To Lalibala ſucceeded Imeranha Chriftos, re- 
ee a ada, - 
father 


See Alvarez, his relation of this Embaſſy. 
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RACE or SOLOMON SANs, BUT AEIGH- 
ING In SHOA. 


Del Naad, 
Mababer Wedem, 
Igba Sion, 
Tzenaf Araad, 
Nagaſh Zare, 
Asſeba, 
Jacob, 
Babar Segued, 
Adamas Segued, 
Icon Amlac. 


Naacueto Laab, of the houſe of Zague, was, it 
ſeems a juſt and peaceable prince. 

Under the mediation of Abuna Tecla Haima- 
nout, a treaty was made between him and Icon 
Amlac confiſting of four articles, all very extraor- 
diary in their kind. 
The firſt was, that Naacueto Laab, prince of the 
houſe of Zague, ſhould forthwith refign the king- 
dom of Abyfiinia to Icon Amlac, reigning prince 
of the line of Solomon then in Shoa. 

The ſecond that a portion of lands in Laſta ſhould 
be given to Naacuto Laab and his heirs in abſolute 
property, irrevocably and irredeemably ; that be 
ſhould preſerve, as marks of ſovereignty, two fil- 
ver kettle drums, or nagareets; that the points of 
the ſpears of his guard, the globes that ſurmounted 
his ſendeck, (that is the pole upon which the co- 
lours are carried), ſhould be filver, and that be 
ſhould fit upon a gold ſtool, or chair, in form of 


that uſed by the Kings of Abyflinia ; and that both 
he 
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he and his deſcendents ſhould be abſolutely free 
from all homage, ſervices, taxes, or public burdens 
for ever, and ſtiled Kings of Zague, or the Laa 
king | 
The third article was, That one third of the 
kingdom ſhould be appropriated and ceded abfo- 
lutely to the Abuna himſelf, for the maintenance of 
his own ſtate, and ſupport of the clergy, couvents, 
and churches in the kingdom; and this became af- 
terwards an æra, or epoch, in Abythman hiſtory, 
called the æra of partition. 
The fourth, and laft article, provided, that no 
native Abyſſinian could thereafter be choſen Abu- 
na, and this even tho? he was ordained at, and ſent 
from Cairo. In virtue of this treaty, concluded 
and ſolemnly ſworn to, Icon Amlac took poſſeſſion 
of his throne, and the other contracting parties of 
the proviſions reſpectiĩve allotted them. 
The part of the treaty that ſhould appear moſt 
hable to be broken was that which erected a king- 
dom within a kingdom. However, it is one of the 
remarkable facts in the annals of this country, 
that the article between Icon Amlac and the houſe 
of Zague was obſerved for near 500 years; for it 
was made before the year 1300, and never was 
broken, but by the treacherous murder of the Zagu- 
ean prince by Allo Faſil in the unfortunate war of 
Begemder, in the reign of Joas 1768, the year be- 
foreI arrived in Abytfinia; neither has any Abuna 
native of Abyfiinia ever been known fince that pe- 
riod. As for the exorbitant grant of one third of 
the kingdom to the Abuna, it has been in great 
meaſure 
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meaſure reſumed, as we may naturally ſuppoſe, up- 
on different pretences of miſbehaviour, true or al- 
leged by the king or his miuiſters, the firſt great 
invaſion of it being in the ſubſequent reign of king 
Theodorus, who, far from loſing popularity by this 
infraction, has been ever reckoned a model for 


ſovereigns. 


CHAP. 
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ANNALS OF ABYSSINIA; 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORNIGINAL: 


CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE ABYSSINTANS, FROM 
THE RESTORATION OF THE LINE OF SOLOMON re THE 


DEATH OF SOCINIOS, AND THE DOWNFALL OF THE RO- 
MISH RELIGION. | 


ICON AMLAC. 


From 1268 to 1283. 


nues the Royal Refidence in Shoa—Tecla Hatmanout 
Nicene Canon. 


Arrnorcn the mukiplicity of names affumed 
by the kings of Abyſſinia, and the confufion occa- 
plained of in the foregoing ſheets, we have here a 
prince that is an exception to this practice, other- 
wiſe almoſt general. Icon Amlac is the only name 
by which we know this firſt prince of the race of 
Solomon, reſtored now fully to his dominions, af. 
ter a long exile bis family had fuffered by the trea- 
ſon of Judith. The fignification of bis name is, 
* Let bim be made our ſovereign,” and is appa- 
Vor. II. N rently 
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rently that which be took upon his inauguration or 
acceſſion to the throne ; and his name of baptiſm, 
and bye-name or popular name given him, are both 
therefore loft. 
Although now reſtored to the complete poſſeſſion 
of his ancient dominions, be was too wiſe all at 
once to leave his dutiful kingdom of Shoa and re- 
turn to Tigre. He continued to make Tegulat, the 
capital of Shoa, bis ſeat of the empire, and there 
reigned ſiſteen years. 

In the 14th year of the reign of this prince, his 
great benefactor, Abuna Tecla Haimanour, founder 
of the Order of Monks of Debra Libanos, and reſ- 
torer of the Royal family, died at that monaſtery in 
great reputation and very advanced age. He was 
the laſt Abyſſinĩan ordained Abuna; and this ſuffi- 
ciently ſhews the date of that canon I have already 
fpoken of, falſely ſaid to be a canon of the council 
of Nicea. 

, Though Le Grande and ſome others have pre- 
tended to be in doubt at what time, and for what 
reaſon this canon could have been made, I think 
the reafon very plain, which fixes it to the time of 
Tecla Haimanout, as well as ſhews it to be a for- 
gery of the church of Alexandria, no doubt with 
the council and advice of this great ſtateſman Tecla 
Haimanout. Egypt was fallen under the dominion 
of the Saracens ; the Coptic patriarch, and all the 
Chriſtians of the church of Alexandria, were their 
ſlaves or ſervants ; but the Abyſſinians were free 
and independent, both in church and flate, and a 
mortal hatred bad followed the conqueſt from 
variety of cauſes, of which the perſecution of the 
Chriſtians in Egypt was not one of the leaſt. As 
ĩt 
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it was probable that theſe reaſons would increaſe 
daily, the conſequence which promiſed inevitably 
to follow was, that the Abyſſinians would not ap- 
ply to Alexandria, or Cairo, for a metropolitan 
ſent by the Mabometans, but would chooſe a bead 
of their own, and ſo become independent altoge- 
ther of the chair of St. Mark. As they were cut 
off from the reft of the world by ſeas and deſerts 
almoſt inacceſſible, as they wanted books, and were 
every day relaxing in difcipline, total ignorance was 
likely to follow their ſeparation from their primi- 
tive church, and this could not end but in a relapſe 
into Paganiſm, or in their embracing the religion 
of Mahomet. 

This prohibition of making any of their country- 
men Abuna, ſecured them always a foreigner, and 
a man of foreign education and -attachments, to 
fill the place of Abuna, and by this means affured 
the dependence of the Abyſſinians upon the patri- 
arch of Alexandria. This is what I judge proba- 
ble, for I have already invincibly ſhewn, that it is 
impoſſible this canon could be one of the firſt gene- 
ral ; and its being in Arabic, and conceived 
in very barbarous terms, ſufficiently evinces that it 
was forged at this period. 


N 2 1034 
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104 8S ION. 


| Sans 1283 to 1312. 


n 2 Princes— Memoirs of theſe Reigns 
deficient. 


To lon Amize fucreeded Igba Sion, and after 
Tuenaf Segued, Jan Segued, Haſeb Araad, and 
Kedem Segued, all in five years. So quick a fuc- 
ceſſion in fo few years feems to mark very unſettled 
times. Whether it was a civil war among themſelves 
that brought theſe reigns to fo ſpeedy a concluſion, or 
whether it was that the Mooriſh ſtates in Adel had 
grown, in power, and fought ſucceſsfully againſt 
late royal family of Lafta, who continued in peace, 
and firm in the obſervation of their treaty. I 
therefore am inclined to think, that a civil war 
among the brothers was the occaſion of the quick 
ſucceſſion of fo many priaces ; and that ia the time 
when the kingdom was weakened by this calamity, 
the ſtates of Adel, grown rich and powerful, bad 
improved the occaſion, and ſeized upon all that 
territory from Azab to Melinda, and cut off the 
Abytlinians entirely from the fca-coaft, and from 
an opportunity of trading directly with India from 
the ports fituated upon the ocean. And my rea- 
fon is, that, in a reign which fpeedily follows, we 
find the kingdom of Adel mcreafed gieatly in pow- 


er, 
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er, and Mooriſh princes from Arabia eftabliſhed in 
ſouthern limits of Abyſſinia, and placed between 
them and the ocean; and we ſee, at the fame time, 
a rancour and hatred firmly rooted in the breaſts of 
both nations, one of the cauſes of which is con- 
ſtantly alleged by the Abyflinian princes to be, 
that the Moors of Adel were anciently their ſub- 
xs and vaſſals, had withdrawn themſelves from 
cbeir allegiance, and owed their preſent independ- 
ence to rebellion only. 

To theſe princes fucceeded Wedem Araad, their 
youngeſt brother, who reigned fiſteen years, pro- 
bably in peace, for in this ftate we find the kingdom 
in the days of his ſucceſſor ; but then it is ſuch a 
peace that we ſee it only wanted any fort of prove. 
cation from one party to the other, for both to: 
break out into very cruel, long, and bloody wars. 


— — 
ADMA S$SION. 


From 1312 to 1342. 


Licentious beginning of this King's Reign— His rigorous 
| Condut# with the Monks of Debra Libanos Ha Ma- 
e wa 


2 Sion ſucceeded bis father, Wedem 
Arad, who was youngeſt brother of Icon Amlac, 
and came to the crown upon the death of his un- 
cles. U 
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tion name; his Chriſtian name was Guebra Maſcal. 
His reign began with a ſcene as diſgraceful to the 
name of Chriſtian as it was new in the annals of 
Ethiopia, and which promiſed a character very dif- 
ferent from what this prince preſerved ever after- 
wards. He had for a time, it ſeems, privately loved 
2 concubine of his father, but had now taken her 
to live with him publicly ; and, not content with 
committing this fort of inceſt, be, in a very little 
time after, had ſeduced his two fiſters. | 

Tegulat * (the capital of Shoa) was then the royal 
reſidence; and near it the monaſtery of Debra 
Libanos, founded by Tecla Haimanout reſtorer of 
the line of Solomon. 'To this monaſtery many men, 
the ſcenes of war that had defolated Paleſtine and 
Egypt. Among the number of theſe was one Ho- 
norius, a Monk of the firſt character for piety, who, 
fince, has been canonized as a faint. Honorius 
Ihought it his duty firſt to admoniſh, and then put- 
Hely excommunicate the king for theſe crimes. 

It ſhould ſeem that patience was as little among 
this prince's virtues as chaſtity, as he immediately 
ordered Honorius to be apprebended, ſtripped na- 
ked, and ſeverely whipped through every ftreet of 
his capital. That ſame night the town took fire, 
and was entirely conſumed, and the clergy loſt no 
time to perſuade the people, that it was the blood 
of Honorius that turned to fire whenever it bad 
dropt upon the ground, and fo bad burnt the city. 
The king, perhaps better informed, thought others 
wiſe of this, and ſuppoſed the burning of his ca- 

pual 


® The city of Wolves, or Hyznas. 
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pital was owing to the Monks themſelves. He 
therefore baniſhed thoſe of Debra Libanos out of 
the province of Shoa. The mountain of Geſhen 
had been choſen for the priſon wherein to guard 
the princes of the male-line of the race of Solomon, 
after the maſſacre by Eſther , upon the rock Damo 
in Tigre. 
Geſhen is a very ſteep and high rock, in the 
kingdom of Amhbara, adjoining to, and under zhe 
juriſdiftion of Shoa. Hither the king ſent Philip 
the Itchegus, chief of the monaſtery of Debra Li- 
banos, and he ſcattered the reſt through Dembea, 
Tigre, and Begemder, (whoſe inbabitants were 
moſily Pagans and Jews), where they greatly pro 
pagated the knowledge of the Chriſtian religion. 
This inſtance of ſeverity in the king had the eſſect 
to make all ranks of people return to their duty; 
and all talk of Honorius and his miracles was dropt. 
The town was rebuilz ſpeedily, more magnificently | 
than ever, and Amda Sion found time to turn his 
thoughts to correct thoſe abuſes, to efface the unſa- 


vourable impreſſion which they had made upon the 
minds of his people at home, and which, beſides, 
had gained conſiderable ground abroad. 

It has been before mentioned, and will be fur- 
ther inculcated in the - courfe of this hiſtory as a 
fact, without the remembrance of which the mili- 
tary expeditions of Abyflinia cannot be well un- 
derſtood, that two oppoſite ſeaſons prevail in coun- 
tries ſeparated by a line almoſt imperceptible ; that 

during 
® She had ſeveral names, as I have before faid, Fudith 
in Tigre, and in Ambara E/tcr. 
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during our European winter months, that is, from 
October to March, the winter or rainy ſeaſon pre- 
vails on the coaſt of the ocean and Red Sea, but 
that theſe rains do not fall in our ſummer, (the rainy 
ſeaſon in Abyflinia), which was the reaſon why 
Amda Sion faid to his mutinous troops, he would 
lead them to Adel or Auffa, where it did not rain, 
as we ſhall preſemly obſerve. 

The different nations that dwell along the coaſt, 
both of the Red Sea and of the ocean, live in fixed 
huts or houſes. We ſhall begin at the northmo#, 
or neareſt Atbara. The firſt is Ageeg, fo named 
from a ſmall iſland on the coaſt, oppoſite to the 
mountains of the Habab, Agag, or Agaazi, the 
principal diſtin of the noble or governing Shep- 
herds, as is before fully explained, diſſerent in co- 
lour and hair from the Shepherds of the Thebaid 
Hing to the northward. Then follow the different 
tribes of theſe, Tora, Shiho, Taltal, Azimo, and 
Azabo, where the Red Sea turns eaſtward, towards 
the Straits, al woolly-headed, the primitive carri- 
ers of Saba, and the perfume and gold country. 
Then various nations inhabit along the ocean, all 
native blacks, remnants of the Cuſhite Troglodyte, 
but who do not change their habitatious with the 
ſeaſons, but live within land in caves, and ſome of 
them now in houſes. 

In Adel and Auſſa the inhabitants are tawny, and 
not black, and have long hair; they are called 
Gibbertis, which ſome French writers of voyages 
into this country ſay, mean Slaves, from Guebra, 
the Abyſhnian word for ſlave or ſervant. But as 
it would be very particular that a nation like theſe, 


fo 
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ſo rich and ſo powerful, who have made themſelves 
independent of their ancient maſters the Abyſſinians, 
have wreſted ſo many provinces from them, and, 
from the difference of their faith, bold them in ſuch 
utter contempt, ſhould nevertheleſs be content to 
call themſelves their ſlaves, ſo nothing is more true, 
than that this name of Gibbe1tz has a very different 
import. Jabber, in Arabic, the word from which 
it is derived, fignifies the faith, or the true faith; 
and Gibberti conſequently means the fathfu/, or the 
orthodox, by which name of honour theſe Moors, in- 
babiting the low country of Abyihma, call each 
other, as being conſtant in their fairh amidſt Chriſ- 

There is no current coin in Abyſſinia. Gold is 
paid by weight; all the revenues are-chiefly paid 
in kind, viz. oxen, ſheep, and honey, which are 
the greateſt neceſſaries of life. As for luxuries, 
they are obtained by a barter of gold, myrrh, coffee, 
elephants teeth, and a variety of other articles 
which are carried over to Arabia; and in exchange 
for theſe is brought back whatever is commiſſioned. 
Every great man in Abyflinia has one of theſe 
Gibbertis for his factor. The king has many, who 
are commonly the ſhrewdeſt and moſt - intelligent 
of their profeſhon. Theſe were the firſt inhabitants, 
of Abyfhnia, whom commerce connected with the 
Arabians on the other fide of the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb, with whom they intermarry, or with one 
reſembling both the Abyſſinians and Arabians. In 
Arabia, they are under the protection of ſome of 
2 
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as flaves, are brought up in the Mabometan reli. 
gion, and enjoy all the principal poſts under the 
Sherrifie of Mecca and the Arabian princes. Theſe 
are the people who at particular times have ap- 
peared in Europe, and who have been ſtraightway 
taken for, and treated as Ambaſſadors. 

More ſouthward and weſtward are the kingdoms 
of Mara, Worgla, and Pagoma, ſmall principah- 
ties of axed babuations by the fea, at times free, at 
others dependent upon Adel; and, to the fouth 
of theſe, in the ſame flat country, is Hadea, whoſe 
capital is Harar, and governed by a prince, who is 
a Gibberti likewiſe ; and who, by marrying a Sher. 
riſſe, or female deſcendant of Mahomet, is now 
reckoned a Sherrifle or noble of Mahomet's family, 
diſlinguiſhed by bis wearing babits, for the moſt 
part green, and above all a graſs-green jurban, a 
mark of hatred to Chriſtianity. 

The Gibbertis, then, are the princes and mer- 
chants of this country, converted to the Mahome- 
tan faith ſoon after the death of Mabomet, when 
the Baharnagaſh (as we have already ſtated) revolt- 
ed from the empire of the Abyſſinians, in whoſe 
hands all tbe riches of the country are centered. 
The black inbabitants are only their ſubjects, hewers 
of wood and drawers of water, who ſerve them 
in their families at home, take care of their camels 
when employed in caravans abroad, and who make 
the principal part of their forces in the field. 
Gibbertis and native blacks, whom we muſt not 
confound with the indigenous of this country, how 
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theſe are by the Portugueſe hiſtorians called Moors, 
who are merchants from the weſt of Africa. Many 
of theſe, expelled from Spain by Ferdinand and 
Ifabella, fixed their reſidence here, and were aſter- 
either exiles from Spain, or inhabitants of Moroc- 
co, whom the defire of commerce induced firſt to 
ſettle in Arabia, till the great that fol- 
lowed the conqueſt - of Egypt and Arabia, under 
Selim and Soliman, interrupted their trade, and 
ſcattered them here along the coaſt. Theſe are the 
Moors that Vaſques de Gama met at Mombaza, 
Magadoxa, and Melinda; at all places, but the laſt 
of which, they endeavoured to betray him. Theſe 
alſo were the Moors that he found in India, having 
no profeſſion but trade, in every ſpecies of which 
they excelled, 

The fourth fort are Arabian merchants, who 
come over occahonally to recover their debts, and 
renew correſpondences with the merchants of this 
bankers of the Gibbertis, who furniſh them funds 
and merchandiſe, with which they carry on a moſt 
lucrative and extenfive trade into the heart of Af- 
rica, through all the mountains of Abyſſinia to the 
weſtern fea, and through countries which are inac- 
ceſſible to camels, where the aſs, the mule, and. 
in ſome places, oxen, are the only beaſts uſed in 
carriage. 

There is a ſiſth fort, almoſt below notice, unleſs 


it is for the miſchief they have conſtantly done 


9 Conquetes de Portugais par Lafitau, vol. 1. kr. k. p. go. 
Id. ibid. p. 144. 
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their country; they are the Abyſſinian apoſtates 
from Chriſtianity, the moſt 1nvererate enemies it 
| has, and who are employed chiefly as foldiers. 
While in that country they are not much eſteemed, 
though, when trauſported to India, they have con- 
ſtantly turned out men of confidence, and truſt, and 
the beſt troops thoſe eaſtern nations have. 
There is a fixth, ſtill leſs in number than even 
theſe, and not known on this Continent till a few 
years before. Theſe were the Turks who came from 
Soliman his foo, the inſtruments of the conqueſt of 
Egypt and Arabia; finall garriſons of whom were 
every where left by the Turks in all the fortreſſes 
and confiderable towns they conquered. They are 
an hereditary kind of militia, who, marrying each 
others daughters, or with the women of the coun- 
try; continue from father to fon to receive from 
Conftantinople the ſame pay their forefathers had 
from Selim. Theſe, though degenerate in figure 
and manners into an exact reſemblance to the na- 
tives of the countries in which they fince lived, do 
till continue to maintain their ſuperiority by a con- 
ſtant fkilt and attention to fire-arms, which were, 
at the time of their firſt appearance here, little known 
or in uſe among either Abyſſinians oc Arabians, 
and the means of firſt eſtabliſhing this preference. 
tan Moors and Arabs poſſeſſed all the low country 
on the Indian Ocean, and oppoſite to Arabia Felix; 
and being, by their religion, obliged to go in pil- 
grimage to Mecca, as alſo by their ſole proſeſſion 
the 
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the only carriers and direQors of the commerce of 
Abyflinia. All the country to the caſt and north of 
Shoa was poſſeſſed and commanded chiefly by Ma- 
hometan merchants appointed by the king; and 
hey bad . 
It, all the way as far as Adel. 11 
Adel and Mara were two of the moſt powerful 
kingdoms which he on the Indian Ocean; and, be- 
ing conſtantly ſupported by ſoldiers from Arabia, 
were the firſt to withdraw themſelves from obe- 
dience to the king of Abyſſinia, and feldom paid 
their tribute unleſs when the prince came to raiſe it 
there with an army. Ifat, Fatigar, and Dawaro, 
were indeed originally Chriſtian provinces; but, in 
weak reigns, having been ceded to Mooriſh gover- 
nors for ſums of money, they, by degrees, re- 
nounced both their religion and allegiance. _ 
pea wow 
conceive, that where it is faid the king, from his 
capital in Shoa, marched down into Dawaro, Ha 
dea, or Adel, that he then deſcended from the: 
higheſt mountains down to the flat country on the 
level with the fea. That this country, from Haden 
to Dawaro, having been the feat of war for ages, 
was, partly by the ſoldier for the uſe of the camp, 
partly by the buſbandman for the neceſſarĩes of life, 

cleared of wood, where the water ſtood conſtantly 
in pools throughout the year; and, being all com- 
poſed of fat black earth, which the torrents bring 
down from the rainy country of Abyſſinia, was 
ſown with millet and different kinds of grain in the 
drieſt ground, while, nearer the mountains, they - 
paſtured numerous herds of cattle. Notwithſtand- 
ing, 
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ing, however, the country was poſſeſſed of theſe 
advantages, the climate was intenſely hot, feveriſh, 
and unhealthy, and, for the moſt part, from theſe 
circumſtances, fatal to ſtrangers, and hated by the 
Abyſſinians. 

Again, when it is aid that the king had marched 
to Sambar, it is meant that he had paſſed this 
fruitful country, and is come to that part of the 
zone, or belt, (neareſt the ſea) compoſed of gravel; 
which, though it enjoys neither the water nor the 
fruitfulneſs of the black earth, is in a great meafure 
free from its attendant diſeaſes, and here the cities 
and towns are placed, whale the crop, oxen, and 
cattle, are in the cultivated part near the mountains, 
which in the language of the country is called 
Mazaga, ſignifying black mould. 

Laftly, when be hears the army murmuring at 
being kept during the rainy ſeaſon in the Kolla be- 
low, he is to remember, that all was cool, pleaſant, 
and ſaſe in Upper Abyſſinia. The ſoldiers, there- 
fore, languiſhed for the enjoyment of their own 
ment, ſeſtivity, and every ſpecies of gratification 
that wine, and the free and uncontrolled ſociety of 
foil, and climate of thoſe provinces about to be the 
theatre of the war, I ſhall proceed to declare the 
occaſion of it, which was nothing more than the 


fruit of thoſe prejudices which, I bave already faid, 
the looſe behaviour of the king in the beginning 


of his reign bad produced EG — 
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mr 
dom in the preceding reigns. 
it happened chas ens of theſe n en 
whom I have already deſcribed, having in charge 
the commercial intereſts of the king, had been af- 
ſaſſinated and robbed in the province of Ifat, when 
the King was buſied with Honorius and bis Monks. 
Without complaining or expoſtulating, he ſuddenly 
aſſembled his troops, having ordered them to ren- 
dezvous at Shugura upon the frontiers, and, to 
ſhew bis impatience for revenge, with ſeven * horſe. 
men he fell upon the neareſt Mahometan fettle- 
ments, who were perſectly ſecure, and put all be 
| found to the ſword without exception. Then plac- 
ing himſelf at the bead of his army, he marched, 
by a long day's journey, ſtraight to liat, burning 
Hungura, Jadai, Kubat, Fadiſe, Caliſe, and Argai, 
towns that lye in the way, full of all forts of valu- 
able merchandiſe, and, finding no where a force 
aſſembled to oppoſe him, he divided his army into 
ſmall detachments, ſending them different ways 
with orders to lay the whole countries, where they 
came, waſte with fire and ſword, while he himfelf 
remained in the camp to guard the ſpoil, the wo- 
men, and the baggage. 
The Moors, aſtoniſhed at this torrent of deſola- 
tion, which fo ſaddenly had broken out under a 
prince whom they had couſidered as immerſed in 
pleaſure, flew all to arms; and being informed 
8 
It bas been imagined that this number ſhould be ĩnereat · 
ed to ſeventy, but I have followed the text ; there would be 
little difference in the raſhnefs of the action 
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to guard his camp, they aſſembled in numbers un 
der the command of Hak-eddin, governor of Ifat, 
who had before plundered and murdered the king's 
ſervant. They then determined to attack Amda 
Sion early in the morning, but luckily two of his 
detachments had returned to the camp to his af- 
- It was ſcarcely day when the Moors preſented 
themſelves ; but, far from ſurpriſing the Abyſſini- 
ans buried in fleep, they found the king with his 
army ranged in batile, who, without giving them 
time to recover from their ſurpriſe, attacked them 
in perſon with great fury ; and fingling out Derdar, 
brother to Hak-eddin, animating bis men before 
the ranks, he ſtruek him ſo violently with his lance 
that he fell dead among his horſe's feet, in the fight 
of both armies ; whilſt the Abyflinian troops preſ- 
fing every where briſkly forward, the Moors took 
to flight, and were purſued with great ſlaughter in- 
to the woods and faſtneſſes. 
to build huts for themſelves, at leaſt ſuch as could 
a great tract of land contiguous to be plowed and 
ſown, meaning to intimate, that his intention was 
to ſtay there with his army all the rainy reaſon. 

The Mabometans, from this meaſure, if it ſhould 
be carried into execution, ſaw nothing but total 
extirpation before their eyes; they, therefore, with 


one conſent, ſubmitted to the tribute impoſed upon 
them; and the king having removed Hak-eddio, 
placed his brother Saber-eddin in his ſtead, and the 
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Though the perſonal gallantry of the king was 
a quality ſufficieat of ĩtſelf to make him a favourue 
of the ſoldiers, his liberality was not leſs ; all the 
plunder got by his troops in the field was faithfplly 
divided among thoſe who had fought for him ; nor 
did he ever pretend to a ſhare himſelf, unleſs on 
occahons when be was engaged in perſon, and then 
officers. | 
When returned to the capital, he ſhewed the 
ſame difintereſtedneſs and generoſity which be bad 
done in the field, and he diftributed all he had won 
for his ſhare among the great men, whom the ne- 
ceffary duties of government had obliged to remaia 
at home, as alſo among the poor, and prieſts. for 
the maintenance of churches ; and, as well by this, 
as by his zeal and activity. againſt the enemies of 
Chriſtianity, he became the greateſt favourite of all 
_ ranks of the clergy, notwithſtanding the unpromif- 
ing appearances at the beginning of his reign. 

The rainy ſeaſon in Abyflinia generally puts an 
end to the active part of war, as every one retires 
then to towns and villages to ſcreen themſelves 
from the inclemency of the climate, deluged now 
with daily rain. The ſoldier, the huſbandman, 
and, above all, the women, dedicate this ſeaſon 
to continued feſtivity and rivt. Theſe villages and 
towns are always placed upon the higheſt moun- 
tains. The valleys that intervene are ſoon divided 
by large and rapid torrents. Every hollow foot- 
path becomes a ftream, and the valleys between 

Vor. II. O the 
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the bills become ſo miry as not to bear borſe ; and 
the waters, both derp and violent, are too apt to 
wit rheir direAion'to ſuffer any one on foot 10 paſs 
ſifely.” All this fexfoti; and this alone, people fleep 
in their bouſes in faſety; their lances and ſhields 
are hung up on the ſides of their ball, and their 
ſaddles and bridles taken off their horſes; for in 
Abyfſinia, at other times, the borſes are always 
biidted, and are accuſtomed to eat and drink with 
this incumbrance. It is not, indeed, the ſame fort 
of bridle they uſe in the field, but a ſinall bit of 
iron like our hunting · bridles, on purpoſe merely 
to them in this habit. The court, and the 
pine ipal officers of goverament, retire to the capi- 
tal, and there adminiſter juſtice, make alliances, 
and prepare the neceffary finds and armaments, 
which the preſent exigencies of the ſtate require 
on the return of fair weather. ; 
Aud Sion was no ſooner returned to Tegulat, 
that the Moors again entered into a conſpiracy 
aghinſt him. The principal were Amano king of 
Hadea, Saber-eddin, whom the king bad made go- 
vernor of Fatigar, and privately, without any open 
declaration, Gimmeleddin goveruor in Dawaro. 
But this conſpiracy, could not be bid from a prince 
of Amda Sion's vigilance and penetration. He 
concealed, however; any knowledge of the matter, 
leſt ir ſhould urge the Moors to commence hoſtilities 
tod early. He continued, therefore, with diligence, 
and without © oftencation of any particular deſign, 
16-make the ordinary preparations to take the ſeld 
oh the approaching feafon. This, however, did 
2 upon the enemy. Whether from intel 

" ligence, 
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ligence, or impatience of being longer inaftive, 
Saber-eddin began the firſt hoſtilities, by ſurprifing 
fire to the churches be ore the rains had yet entirely 
ceaſed. 

Thoſe that have written accotits of Abyſhaia 
ſcem to agree in extolling the people of that coun+ 
try for giving no belief to the exiſtence or reality - 
of witchcraft or ſorcery. Why they have fixed on. 
this particular nation is bard to determine. But, 
as for me, 1 have nv doubt in afſerting, that there 
is not a barbaroys ot ignorant people that I ever 
knew of which this can be truly ſaid ; but certainly 
it never was leſs irue than when ſaid of Abyflinians.. 
There is ſcarce a monk in any lonely monaſtety, 
(fach as thoſe in the hot and unwboleſome valley 
of Waldubba), not a bermit of the many upon e 
mountains, not an old prieft who has lived any 
time ſequeſtered from fociety, that does net pretend 
to poſſeſs charms offenſive and defenſive, and ſeve- 
ral methods by which be can, at will, look into ſu 
turity. The Moors are all, to a man, perſuaded 
of this: their arms and necks are loaded with amy» 
lets againſt witcheraft. Their women are believed 
to have all the miſchievous powers of faſcination ; 
2) bord fence « lnked Gonats af Mdindion, 
The Falaſha are addicted to this in flill a greater 
degree, if poſſible. It is always believed by every 
individual Abyflinian, that the number of hyanas 
the ſmell of carrion brings iato the city of Gondar 
every night, are the Falaſha from the neighbouring 
mountains, transformed by the effect and for. the 
purpoſes of inchantment. Even the Galla, a bow. 


Q2 barous 
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barous and üranger nation, hoſtile to the Abyſhni- 
ans, and differing in language; and religion, full 
agree with chem in a hearty belief of the poſbbility 
of praQtifing witchcraft, ſo as to accaſion fickveſs 
and death at a very great diſtance, to blaft the bar- 


juxers, who, by his knowledge of futurny, was 
famous among all the Mahometans of the low coun- 
try. The king of Hades himſelf bad gone no-fur- 
ther than to determine to rebel; but whether be. 
was t0.go up to fight with Amda Sion in Shoa. or 
whether greater ſucceſs would attend his expecung | 
bim in Hades, this was thought a doubt wholly 
within the province. of the conjurer, who affured 
Amano, bis maſter, that if be did remain below, 
and wait for Amda Sion in Hadea, that prince 
would come down to him and in one baue ce 
his kingdomand his life. | 
The king, whoſe principal view was to prevent 

the eoujunctĩon of the confederates, and, if poſſible, 
to fight them ſeparately, did not ſtay till his whole 
army was afſembled, but, as ſoom as be got together 
a body of troops ſufficient to make bead againſt 
any one of the rebels, be ſent that body imme- 

_ diately on the ſervice it was deſtined for, in or- 
ter to diſappoint the general combination. 
A large number of horſe and foot (whoſe poſt . 

was in the van of the royal army when the king 
marched at the head of it) was the firſt ready, and, 
without delay, was ſent againſt Amano into Hadea, . 
3 
4 This 
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This officer executed the ſervice on which be was 
ſent with the greateſt diligence poſſible, having the 
beſt horſes, and ſtrongeſt and moſt active men in 
the atmy ; by long marches, he came upon the king 
of Hadea, ſurpriſed him beſure his troops were 
all aſſembled, gave him an entire defeat, and made 
him priſoner. However ill the conjurer had pro- 
vided for the king's fafety, he ſeems to have been 
more attentive to bis own ; great ſearch was made 
for him by order of Amda Sion, but be was not 
to be found, having very early. upon the firſt fight 
of the king's troops, fled and hid himfelf in Ifat. 

The next detachment was ſent againſt Saber-ed- 
din in Fatigar. The governor of Ambara com- 
manded this, with orders to lay the whole 
waſte, and by all means provoke Saber-eddin to 
riſk a battle, either before or after the junction of 
the troops which were to march thither from Ha- 
Moors, news were brought him that the Falaſha 
had rebelled, and were in arms, in very great 
numbers. The king ordered Tzaga Chriſtos, go- 
vernor of Begemder, to aſſemble his troops with 
thoſe of Gondar, Sacalta, and Damot, and march 
againſt theſe rebels before they had time to ruin the 
country; aud having thus made proviſion againſt 
all his enemies, Amda Sion proceeded with the re- 
mainder of his army to Dawaro. 

Hydar was governor in this province for the 
king, who, though be ſhewed outwardly every ap- 
pearance of duty and fidelity, was, notwithſtand- 
ing, deep in the conſpiracy with Saber-eddio, and 
had cloſe correſpondence with the king of Adel, 

whoſe 
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whoſe capital, Aufla, was not at 


"The king hep bis Eaſter zr Gaza, immediately 


jog all before bim, and ſtaying g all night, tho” be had 
jp" 7 % 1 with- 
out as down io fleep, flacking hig 

belt, or taking of auy part of bis armour. | 


with his vj toro army, joined the king alſo. 
Theſe good tidings wepe followed by others 


Saber-eddin to a baifle, and beaten him, taken and 
plundered his boule, and brought bis wiſe apd chil- 
dren priſoners ; and that the troops bad found that 
country full of merchandiſe and riches of all kinds; 
that they were already laden and incumbered with 
quantity to ſuch a degree, that they were all -. 


g of diſbanding and retiring 20 their boules 
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diſplaced Hydar, governor of the province of Da- 
waro, of whoſe treaſon he had been long informed ; 
and he inveſted Gimmel eddin, Saber-eddin's bio- 
ther, with the government of the Mahometan pro- 
vinces, who, as he pretended, had not been pre- 
ſent at the beginning of the war, but bad preſerved 
his allegiance to the king, and diffuaded his bro- 
ther from the rebellion. 

1 
of the rebellious provinces, he received intelli 
that the kings of Adel and — 
march after him into Sboa when he returned, and 
give him battle. 

At this time the king was encamped on the river 
Hawaſh, at the bead of the whole army, now unit- 
ed. This news of the hoſtile intentions of the 
kings of Adel and Mara, ſo exaſperated him, that 
he determined to enlarge bis ſcheme of ver:geauce 
beyond the limits be had firſt preſcribed to it. 
With this view, be called the principal officers of 
his army together, while he himſelf ſtood upon an 
eminence, the ſoldiers ſurrounding him on all fhges. 
Near him, on the ſame eminence, was a monk, not- 
ed for his holineſs, in the habit in which he cele- 
brated divine ſervice. The king, in a long ſpeech 
pronounced with unufual vehemence, defcribe't 
the many offences committed againft him by the 
Mahometan ftates on the coaſt. The rivgleaders ot 
theſe commotions, he declared, were the kings ct 
Adel and Mara. He enumerated various inſtances 
of cruelty, of murder, and facrilege, of which they 
had been guilty ; the number of prieſts that they 


the 
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carried into Gavery, which was now become a com- 
merce, and à great motive of war. They, and 
they only, bad itixred up his Mahometan ſubjects to 
iuſeſt the fromiers both in peace and war. He ſaid, 
that conſidering the immenſe booty which had been 
taken, it might ſeem that avarice was the motive 
of his being now in arms, but this, for his own 
part, he totally diſclaimed. He nenher. bad nor 
would apply the ſmalleſt portion of the plunder to 
his own uſe, but conſidered it as unlawful, as be- 
ing purchaſed with the blood and liberty of his 
ſubjects and brethren, the meaneſt of whom be 
valued more than the blood and riches of all the 
infidels in Adel. He, therefore, called them to- 
gether to be witneſſes that he dedicated himſelf a 
ſoldier to Jeſus Chriſt ; and he did now ſwear up- 
on the holy euebariſt, that, though but twenty of 
his army ſhould join with him, he would not turn 
his back upon Adel or Mara, till he kad cither 
forced them to tribute and ſubmĩſſion, or extirpat- 
ed them, and anuibilazed their religion. 

He then emered the tent-door, and took the 
ſacrament from the hands of the monk, in preſence. 
of the whole army, All the principal officers did 
the ſame, and every individual of the army, with 
repeated ſhouts, declared, that they acceded to, and 
were bound by, the oath the king then bad made. 
A violent fury ſpread in this inſtant through tte 
whole army; they conſidered that part of the king's 
ſpeech as a reproach, which mentioned the ſpoils 
they had taken to have been bought by the blood 
of Chnftians, their brethren. Every hand laid bold 


of 
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of a torch, and, whether the plunder was his own 
or his fellow-ſoldiers, ench man ſet fire, without in- 
terruptios, to the merchandiſe that was next him. 
Dawaro, were confiimed in an inſtant by theſe ſa- 
from the impurity which the king had attributed to 
their planddor, returned poor to their tandards, but 
convinced in their own conſcience of having now, 
diers of Chriſt, they thirfted no longer after apy 
2 
Maria. 
Seon after, Aude Sic bose that the Moore hed 
attacked his army in Lat two ſeveral nights, and 
that's: troops bad ſuffered greatly, and with diffi- 
culty: dern able to maintain themſelves in their 
camp- The king was then upon bis march when 
he heard | theſe difagreeable news; be haftened, 
at night in an advantageons poſt; mort of his main 
army, with a view of taking advantage of this fitu- 
ation, if the Moors, as he expected. renewed their 
. Sa 

The Abyfhniins to a man, are fearful of the 
in that ſeaſon, when they imagine the world is in 
poſſeſſion of certain genii, averſe to intercourſe with 
men, and very vindictive, if even by accident they 
ars ruſſted or put out of their way by their inter- 
ſerente This; indeed, is carried to fo great a 
beight, that no man will venture to throw water 


out of 2" baſon upon the ground, for fear that, in 
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ever ſo ſmall a ſpace the water ſhould have to fall; 
the dignity of ſome elf, or fairy, might be. violated, 
The Moors have none of theſe. apprebenfions;. and. 
are accuſtomed in the way of trade wo travel at all 
hours, ſomerimes from neceſſity, but ofen | from: 
choice, io avoid ĩhe het. They laugh, marcover;: 
at the ſuperſtitions of ibe Abyſhnians, and not u: 
frequently avail themſelves of ibem A verſe . 
the Koran, ſewed up. in leather, - and ned round. 
theſe ĩncot poteal enemies; and, om this known; 
advantage, if otber circumſtances are favourable; 
they never fail to fight the Abyſſinians at or bee 
the dawn of the moraigg, for in ibis country bene 
is no twilight. 1220 
Tbe Moors did not, in this inflancs, Glsppeinn 
the king's expeRtation ; as they, with all. poſſible. 
ſecrecy, marched to the attack of the camp, while 
the king, having :efreſhed his troops, put -hamfelt - 
in motion io ĩmereept them; and they were na 
arrived, and engaged ia ſeveral places with very . 
great Vigour. "The. caqap was 8 4pporem Gongar, . 
king, with his freſh troops, el violently upon their | 
rear; and, it being known to the Moors. that this 
was the king, they withdrew their army with all - 
— —— 
R * 
peditions, above all, the ſmall loſs that had attended - 
the purſuit, even afierthey were defeated, from the - 
perfe knowledge they bad of the country, inſpined.- 


them with a reſolution to avoid puched batties, but . 
to 
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to diſtreſs and haraſs the king's army every night. 
They accordingly brought their camp nearer than 
uſual tothe king's quarters. This began to be felt 
by the army, which was prevented from foraging 
at a great diſtance ; but provihons could not be dif- 
penſed with. The king, therefore, detached a large 
body of horſe and foot that had not been engaged 
or fatigued. The greateſt part of the foot be order- 
ed to return with the cattle they thould have taken, 
but the horſe, with each a foot-foldier bebind him. 
he directed to take poſt in a wood near a pool of 
water, where the Mooriſh troops, after an aſſault in 
the night, retired, and took refreſhments and ſleep 
by the time the fun began to be hot. The Moors 
again appeared in the night, attacked the camp in 
ſeveral places, and alarmed the whole army ; bur, 
dy the bravery and vigour of the king, who every 
were obliged io retreat a little before morning, more 
faiigued, and more roughly bandled, than they had 
hitherto been in any ſuch expedition. 

The king, as if equally tired, followed them no 
further than the precincts of bis camp; and the 
Moors, ſcarcely comforted by this forbearance after 
ſa great a loſe, retreated to receive ſuccour of freſh 
troops as uſual, and eujoy their repole in the neigb- 
bourhood of ſhade and water. They bad, how- 
ever, ſcarce thrown afide their arms, diſpoſed of 
their wounded in proper places, and begun to al. 
ſunge their tbhirſt after the toĩls of the aſſault, when 
the Abythnian borſe, breaking through the covert, 
came {wiily upon them, unable either to fight or 

as 
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to fly, and wed.» ene 
withc ut one man eſcaping. 
The king, upon return of his troops, — 
conſider, and, by cumbining various circumſtaa- 
ces in his mind, to. ſfuſpea ſtrongly, that, from the 
Moors attacking bim, as they had for ſome ume 
lately done, always in the moſt unfavourable ein- 
cumſtances, there muſt be ſome intelligence between 
his camp and that of the enemy. Upon examins! 
ing more particularly imo the grounds of this ſuſpi- 
cion, three men of Harar (who bad long attended 
the army as ſpies) were diſcovered, and being con- 
vated, were carricd out, and their heads cut off 
at the entrance of the camp; after which the king, 
who now found himſelf 'withoet an enemy in theſe: 
parts, — 6 
Ward. | 1 ' 4 
This — ain 4 
appearance of opening a campaign than the cloſmg 
of one, and occaſioned great diſcontent among the 
without an enemy, juſt at that time that the rains 
fall ſo heavy, and the country becomes ſo unwhole- 
ſome as to make it unadviſable ta keep the field. 
They, therefore, remonſtrated by their officers do 
the king, that they muſt return to their honſes for | 
the ſeveral months of winter which were to follow ; ' 
they bad undergone- for · ſo many months, to perſiſt 

in ſtaying longer at ſueb a ſeaſon in this country wes / 

equal to the condemning them to dentix -— 
Gimmel. eddin, moreover, the new-appointed 

Sovernor, infiſted with Adma Sion, that he was able 
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exbugh himſelf to Teep all the trĩbutary provinces 
in peace, and true allegiance to the king; but if, 
on the coatraty; the king choſe to eat them up with 
3 large army living conſtantly among them, as well 
as upon every pretence laying them waſte with the 
not be anſweruble for, nor did be believe they 
would be able to pay bim, the tribme he expected 
foo them: Bur the king, who faw rbe motives 
coatinned firm in bis refolutions. © He fharply re- 
want of difſciplive, and defire of idlenefs, and or- 
dered the officers to zcquaint their men, that, if 
they were afraid of rains, be would carry them io 
Aal where there were noxe; that, for his part, be 
made a reſolution which be would keep moſt ſtea- 
did not acknowledge him for its foverengn. ' 
:Accordingly on the 13th day of June 13 16, im. 
mediately after this declaration, he ftruck his tente, 
and marched into Sambar, to difappoint, if poſſi- 
ble; the confederacy that fome of the principal 
were agreed, one by one, to haraſs bis camp by 
night, and, after having obliged him to retreat to 
Shoa in diſorder, to give bim battle the- e before he 
bad time to reſteſſi his troops. The authors of this 
confpiracy were ſeven in number, Adel Mara, Tico, 
Agwama, Bakla *, Murgar, and Gabula, and they 


* A tribe of the Shepherds ; all the reſt, but the two 
firſt, unknown in Abyſſinia at this day. 
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had already collected 2 cookiderable 3 » The 
king. who ſaw they perfiled in their.vightly auacke, 
rode out, thinly accompanied, .to-cheole a. poſt for 
au encampment that was 10 give him the- greateſt 
advantage over his enemy; and, v hilt thus ocew- 
pied, he was. ſuddenly, farrganded, by a body-of 
mops of Adel lying in Ambgſh. for him. A ol 
dier (in appearance an Abyſſinian) came ſo eloſt to 
the my ſtrike ham wich. bis won —— 


ud greatly comtriured 1p emen his n 
the more fo, becauſe the enemy deeliged coming 10 
apy general engagement, though abe king frequently. 
offered it to. them. Amda, Sion, therefore; de- 

camped the 28th of June, and, leaving this difad..” 
vantageous ſtatipn, advanced a day's march nearer 
Mara, Pointing. as it were, 10 dhe very center uf 
that. kingdom. But here, again, be was flope. by 
the diſcontent of his ſoldiers, who..abſoluely re. 
fuſed to go farther or, ſpend the whole | ſcaſbacin / 
arms, in this inclement climate, while the reſt of 
his ſudhects, in full enjoyment of heakb and plemy, 
were ricting at home. 

This difpodrion of bis army was no fooncr known. 
——— 
began to harangne his ſoldiers 9 
2 that they who be. 


* P * * G's ww * 4 * 
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fare bad only learned to admire their king as 2 ſol- 
dier, were obliged to comſeſa that, as an orator, he 
as much cxcelled every man in bis ſtate, as he did 
the loweſt man of bis kingdom in diguity. He 
put his ſoldiers in mind. that this was not a com- 
< mon expedition, like thoſe of his predeceſfors, 
< marching through the country. or the purpoſe of 
+ levying. theic revenne; that be intention of the, 
<, preſent war was to avenge the- blood of ſo many 
innocent Chriſtians ſlain in ſecurity and full peace, 
from no provocation but hatred of their religion: 
< that they were inſtruments in the hand of Gad 
< et revenge the death of fo. many. precſis and 
<<. manks who had been una offered 2s facri- 
<< Goew- upon their own altars 3 that they were not 
<< common army, but one. confederated. upon 
< paſſage of. the zxiver-Hawaſh, that they would not 
* ruined the ſtrength. of the Mahometans in thoſe 
* kingdom; fo that now, when every thing bad 
* ſucceeded to their wiſhes, when every Mabome- 
* tan army bad beendefeated as ſoon as it preſented. 
-< nſclf, and the whole country lay open to the 
« chaſtiſements they pleaſed to inſſict, to talk of a 
retreat or forbearance was to make a mackery at 
oe of their oath, and the motive of theinexpe- 
dition. He ſhewed, by invincible zeaſonings,” 
< the great bardſhips and danger that would attend 
dis retreat through a country already waſted and 
2 to maintain his army; what an alarm it 
would occahon in Shoa, to find bim teturning 


* 2 following him to his. 
very 
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very capital; that fuch, however, muſt be the 
« conſequence ; for it was plain, that, though the 
enemy declined fighting, yet there was no poſh- 
« bility of hindering them from following bim fo 
near as to give his retreat every appearance of 
* flight, and to bring an expedition, begun with 
« ſucceſs, to an ignominious and 2 fatal end. 
He upbraided them with his own example, that 
« early their prophets had ſoretold be was a prince 
of luxury and cafe, which, in the main be did 
not deny, but confeſſed that he was ſo; and chat 
< they all ſhould have an attachment to their plea- 
* fures and enjoyments, he thought but reaſonable. 
« He defired, however, in this, they would do as 
„much as be did, and only ſuſpend their love of 
«< eaſe and reſt as long as their duty to God, to 
* their country, and their murdered brethren, 
required; for, till theſe duties were fulfilled, eaſe 
nud enjoyment to a Chriſtian, and eſpecially to 
them bound by oath to accompliſh a certain pur- 
« poſe, was, in his eyes, little ſhort of apoſtacy.“ 
A loud acclamation now followed from the whole 
army. They declared again, that they renewed 
their ſacrament taken at the paſſage of the Hawaſh, 
their ſovereign unto death. 
Though the great perſonal merit of the king, and 
the grace, force, and dignity with which be ſpoke, 
bad, of themſelves, produced a very ſudden change 
in the mind of the ſoldiers, yet, to the increaſe cf 
this good diſpoſition it had very much contributed, 
that a monk, of great holineſs and auſterity of man- 
— aaa 
Vor. II. P 
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had come down from Shoa to the camp, declaring 
that be bad found it u riiten in the Revelation of 
St. John, that this year the religion of Mabhomet 
was to be utterly extirpated throughout the world. 
Full of this idea, on the feaſt of Ras Werk, in the 
month of July, the army paſſed the Yaſs, a large 
river of the kingdom of Mara, and encamped there. 
The troops were alarmed, the night after their ar- 
rival, by a piece of intelligence which proved a 
talſchood. 

A woman, whoſe father had been a Chriſtian, 
faid, that ſhe had very lately left the Mooriſh camp; 
that the enemy were at no great diſtance, and only 
waited a night of ſtorm aud rain to make a general 
attack upon the king's army; andthe clouds threat- 
ening then a night of foul weather, it was not 
doubted but the engagement was thereupon imme- 
diately to follow. It blew, then ſo violent a ftorm, 
that the king's tent, and moſt of thoſe in camp, were 
thrown down, and the. ſoldiers were in very great 
confuſion, imagining, every moment the Moors 
ready to fall on them. But whether the ftory was 
a falſehood, or the ſtorm too great for the Moors 
to venture out, nothing happened that night, nor, 
indeed, during their ſtay in that ftation. 

At this time a number of prieſts and others came 
out of curioſity to ſee their king making conqueſts 
of provinces and people till then unknown tothem 
even by name; ſeveral large detachments of freſh 
troops from Aby ſſinia alſo arrived, and joined the 
army. Upon this, Amda Sion advanced a day's 
reſolving to maintain himſelf there, and, by detach- 

| ments, 
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ments, lay the whole country deſolate. This place 
is called Daf. There was neither river, however, 
nor ſpring near it, but only water procured by dig- 
ging in the ſand, being what comes down from the 
udes of the mountains in the rainy ſeaſon, and, 
baving filtered through the whole looſe earth, has 
reached the ſand and gravel, where it ſtagnates, or 
finds flowly its level to the fea. Here the king was 
taken dangerouſly ill with the fever of the Kolla. 
The alercations between Amda Sion and his 
ſoldiers, and the reſolutions taken in conſequence 
of theſe, were faithfully carried to the king of Adel- 
The march of the king forward at fuch a ſeaſon of 
the year, the flow pace with which he advanced 
rowards the very heart of the country, the care he 
took of providing all neceſſarĩes for his army, and 
his reinforcing it at ſuch a ſeaſon, all ſhewed this 
was no partial, ſudden incurfion, but that it was 
meant as a decifive blow, fatal to the independence 
of theſe petty ſovereigus and ſtates. To this it 
may be added, that Gimmel-eddin, whom the king 
had releaſed from priſon, and fet over the Mooriſh 
provinces of Abyflinia, conveyed to them, in the 
moſt dice manner, that ſuch were the king's pur- 
poſes. He told them, moreover, this march into 
their country was not either to increaſe their tri- 
tute, or for the fake of plunder, or to force them 
to be his ſubjects; that Amda Sion's main defign 
was agaiuft their religion, which he and his ſoldiers 
had vowed they were to deſtroy; that it was not 
their time to think of peace or tribute upon any 
terms; for, were they even to fell their wives and 
children, the price would not be accepted, unleſs 
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they forſook the religion of their fathers, and em- 
braced Chrittianity. He further added, that bis 
refolutier, was already taken, that be would die 
firm in the faith, a good Mahometan, as be bad 
lived; not tamely, however, but in the middle of 
his enemies ; and that he was now making every 
fort of preparation to reſiſt to the lateſt breath. 

No fooner was this intelligence from Gimmel. 
eddin publiſhed, than a kind of frenzy ſeized the 
people of Adel; they ran tumultuoufly to arms, 
and, with ſhricks and adjurations, demanded to be 
led immediately againſt the Abyſſinians, for they 
no longer defired to live upon ſuch terms. | 
There was among the leading men of the Moors 
one Saleh, chief of a fmall diſtrict called Caſh, by 
birth a Sberriſſe, 2. ce. one of the race of Mabomet, 
and who, to the nobility of bis birth, joined the 
holineſs of his character. He was uam, as it is 
called, or high prieff of the Moors, and, for both 
theſe reaſons, held in the greateſt cftimation among 
them. This man undertook, by his perſonal influ. 
ence, to unite all the Mooriſh ſtates in a common 
league. For it is to be obſerved, that, though re- 
ligion was very powerful in uniting theſe Moors 
againſt the Chriſtians, yet the love of gain, and 
jealouſies of commerce, perpetually kept a party 
in the very heart of the Mooriſh confederacies and 
councils. To overcomethis was the object of Sa- 
leb, and be fucceeded beyond expectation, as fix- 
teen kings brought 40,000 men into the field under 
their ſeveral leaders; but the chief command was 
given to the king of Adel. 
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I muſt put the reader in mind that I am tran{- 
lating an Abyſſinian hiſtorian. Theſe, then, whom 
this chronicle ſtiles Kings, muſt be confidered as 
being only hereditary and independent chiefs, not 
tributary to Abyſſinia. Their names are Adel, 
Mara, Bakla, Haggara, Fadiſe, Gadai, Nagal, Zuba, 
Harlar, Hobal, Hangila, Tarſhaſh, Ain, IIbiro, Zeyla, 
and Efte. Now, when we confider, that theſe fix- 
teen kings brought only 40,c00 men, and that they 
were commanded under theſe fixteen by 2712 lead- 
ers, or governors or diſtricts, all which are ſet 
down by name, we muſt have a very contempti- 
ble opinion of the extent and populouſneſs of theſe 
neu ly- erected kingdoms. 
It appears to me unneceffary to repeat, aſier my 
hiſtorian, the names of theſe villages, which pro- 
bably do not now exiſt, and are, perhaps, utterly 
unknown. I ſhall only obſerve in paſſing, that 
bere we find Tarſhis, or Tarſhiſh, a kingdom on 
the coaſt of the ocean, direfaly in the way to Sofa- 
la; another ſtrong preſumption that Sofala and 
Ophir were the ſame, and that this is Tarſhiſh 
where Solomon's fleet ſtopt when going to Ophir. 
Amda Sion's fever hindering him to march for- 
. ward, and being unwilling to rifk a battle where he 
was not able himſelf to command, he continued 
cloſe in his ſtrong camp at Daſſi, waiting his reco- 
very; but, in the mean time, he made confidera- 
ble detachments on all fides to lay the country 
waſte around him, till he ſhould be able to advance 
farther into it. 
Of all the royal army, as it ſtood upon the eſla- 
bliſhmeot, the king had only with him the troops 
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from the provinces of Amhara, Shoa, Gojam, and 
Damot, and theſe were what compoſed the rear, 
when the whole, called the royal army, was aſſem- 
bled ; all his troops were regularly paid, well arm:- 
ed, and cloathed, and were not only proviced 
withevery neceſſary, but were become exceedingly 
rich, and, therefore, the more careleſs of diſcipline, 
and difhcult to manage, on account of the repeated 
conqueſts that had followed one another ever fince 
the king bad croſſed the river Hawaſh, and come 
into the deſert kingdom of Mara, unfruitful in its 
ſoil, but flounſhing by trade, and rich in India 
commodities. The ſoldiers had here fo loaded 
themſelves with ſpoils and merchandiſe, that they 
began rather to think of returning home, and en- 
joying what they had got, than of puſking their 
conqueſts ſtill farther to the deſtructĩon of Adel and 
Mara. The putrid ſtate of the water, iu this ſultry 
and unwholeſome climate, bad afflicted the king 
with the fever of the country, which he though, 
not by any means to remedy or prevent. No con- 
fideration could keep him from expoſing himſell 
to the moſt violent fun-beams, and to the more 
noxious vapours of the night ; and it was now the 
ſeventh day his fever had been increaſing, altbough 
he neither ate nor drank. The army expecting, 
from the king's illneſs, a ſpeedy order to return, 
converſed of nothing elſe within their camp, with 
that kind of ſecurity as if they had already received 
orders to retuin home. 

The Mahometan army had aſſembled, and no 
news bad been brought of it to the king. Saleb's 
influence had united them all; aud the king's fick- 
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neſs had made this eaſier than it otherwiſe would 
have been. It happened, then, that, the king's 
fever abating the ninth day, be ſent out to procure 
bimſelf veniſon, with which this country abounds, 
and which is believed, by people of all ranks in 
Abyſliaia, io be the only proper food and reſtora- 
tive aſter fickneſs. After having killed ſufficiently 
for the king's immediate uſe, the huntſmen return- 
ed; two only remained, who contiuued the purſuit 
of the game through the woods, till they were four 
days journey diſtant from their camp, when, being 
in ſearch of water for their dogs, they met a Moor 
engaged in the ſame buſineſs with themſelves, who 
ſhewed them his army encamped at no conſider- 
able diſtance, and in very great numbers, Upon 
this they returned in all haſte tothe king to apprize 
him of his danger, and he feut immediately fome 
borſe to diſcover the number, ſituation, and defigns 
of the enemy; above all, if poſſible, to take a pri- 
ſoner, for the huntſmen had put theirs to death, that 
he might be no incumbrance to them upon their 
return. 

The king's fever was now gone, but his ſtrength 
was not returned ; and, the neceſſity of the caſe 
requiring it, he attempted to riſe from his bed and 
put on his armour, but, fainting, fell upon his face 
. EEE TETGIES his 


The horſe now returned, and confirmed the tid- 
ings the huntſmen had brought ; they had found 
the Mooriſh army ia the fame place it was firſt diſ- 
covered, by the water-fide; but the account of their 
number and appearance was ſuch that the whole 


army 
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army was ſtruck with a panic. The king's wives 
(as the hiftorian ſays, by which it ſhould appear be 
bad more than one) endeavoured to perſuade him 
not to riſk a battle in the weak ſtate of health be 
then was, but to retire from this low, unwhole- 
ſome country, and occupy the paſſes that lead into 
Upper Abyſſinia, ſo as to make it impoſſible for the 
enemy to follow him into Shoa. 
The king baving waſhed and refreſhed himſelf, 
with 2 countenance full of confidence, fat down 
at the door of his tent: whilſt officers and ſoldiers 
crowded about him, be calmly, in the way of con- 
verſation, told them, —* That, being men of ex- 
* perience as they were, he was ſurpriſed they 
* ſhould be liable, at every inſtant, to panic and 
* deſpondency, totally unworthy the character of 
* a veteran army. You know,” ſaid be, that 1 
* came againſt the king of Adel, and to recover 
* that province, one of the old dependencies of 
* my crown. And though it bas happened that, 
in our march, you haves loaded yourſelves with 
* riches, which I have permitted, as well out of 
my love to you, as becauſe it diſtrefſes the enemy 
yet my odject was not to plunder merchants. If 
4 in battle to-morrow I be beaten, for God forbid 
* that I ſhould decline it when offered, I ſhall be 
* the fixſt to ſet you the example how io die like 
* men in the middle of your enemies. But while 
I am hing, it never ſhall be faid that I ſuffered 
” he Ganſags of Chriſt to fly before the profane 
« enhgns of infidels. As to what regards our pre- 
< ſent circumſtances, my ſickneſs, and the number 


af the Mooriſh troops, ———————— 
« in 
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« in my good hopes that I ſhall tread upon the 
_ « king of AdeT's neck to-morrow. For as it was 
never my opinion that it was my own ftrength 
« and valour, or their want of it, which has fo 
« often been the means of preſerving me from their 
bands, fo I do not fear at preſent that my acci- 
« dental weakneſs will give them any advantage 
« over me, as long as I truſt in God's ſtrength as 
much as ever I have done.” 
The army, hearing with what confidence and 
firmneſs the king ſpake, began to Jook upon his 
recovery as a miracle. They all, therefore, with 
one accord, took to their arms, and defired to be 
led forward tothe enemy, without waiting nll they 
ſhould come to them. They only befeeched the 
king that be would not expoſe his perſon as ufual, 
but truſt to the bravery of his troops, eager for 
action, without being laviſh of that life, the loſs of 
which would be to the Mahometans a greater vic- 
tory than the regaining all be had conquered. The 
king hereon, bidding his trobps to be of good 
courage, take reſt and refreſhment, ſent away the 
women, children, and other incumbrances, to a 
ſmall convent on the fide of the mountain, called 
Debra Marte!* ; and, being informed of the fitua- 
tion of the country in general, and the particular 
; poſts where he could get water in greater plenty, 
be advanced with bis army by a flow march to- 
wards the enemy. 
The next day he received intelligence by a Moor, 
that the Mabometans bad not only thrown poiſon 
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into all the wells, but had alſo corrupted all the 
water in the front of the army by various ſpells 
and inchantments; that they were not advancing, 
but were waiting for troops from ſome of the ſmall 
diſtricts of Adel that had not yet joined the army. 
Hereupon the king ordered his Fit-Auraris to ad- 
vance a day before him, and ſent a prieſt, called 
Tecla Sion, with him, that be might bleſs and con- 
ſecrate the water, and thereby free it from the 
inchantments of the Moors. He himſelf followed 
with his army, and fat down by a ſmall river a 
ſhort way diſtant from the enemy. 

The Fit-Auraris is an officer that commands a 
party of men, who go always advanced before 
the front of an Abyſſinian army, at a greater or 
ſmaller diftance, according as circumſtances re- 
quire. His office will be deſcribed more at large 
in the ſequel. 

The king being arrived at the river, the army 
began to bathe themſelves, their mules, and their 
horſes, in the ſame manner as is uſual throughout 


all Abyſſinia on the feaſt of the Epiphany. This 
luſtration was in honour of Tecla Sion, who had 


conſecrated the water, broken all tbe magic ſpells, 
and changed its name to that of the river Jordan. 
But, while they were thus employed, the Fit-Aura- 
ris had come up with a large party of the enemy, 
and, with them, a number of women, provided 
with drugs to poiſon and inchant the water; and 
this numerous body of fanatics had fallen ſo rudely 
on the Fit-Auraris that it beat him back on the 
main body, to whom be brought the news of his 
own defeat. 


A violent 
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A violent panic immediately ſeized the whole 
Abyſſinian army, and they refuſed to advance a 
ſtep farther. The tents bad been left ſtanding on 
the fide of the river they firſt came to, and they 
then paſſed to the other fide But, upon fight of 
the Fu Auraris, they returned to the tents, that hav- 
ing the river on their front, they might fight the 
enemy with more advantage if they came to attack 
them. They did not cominue long in this reſolu- 
tion; the greateſt part of them were for leaving 
their tents, and retiring to Abyſſinia for aſſiſtance, 
and, when the numbers ſhould be more upon an 
equality, return to fight the enemy. The Mooriſh 
army at this inſtant coming in fight, increaſed the 
number of converts to this opinion. 

The king, ip the utmoſt agouy, galloping through 
the ranks, continued to uſe all manner of argu- 
ments with his mutinous foldiers. He told them, 
that retiring to their camp was to put themſelves 
in priſon ; that, being moſtly compoſed of horſe 
their advantage was in a plain like that before them; 
that retreating to join the main body, at ſuch a dif 
tance, was 2 vain idea, as the enemy was fo cloſe 
at their heels. Finally, all he defired of them was, 
that thoſe who would not fight ſhould only ſtand as 
ſpeRators, but not leave their places. As no fign 
of content or couviction was returned, the king, 
ſeeing that all was loſt if they diſbanded, the enemy 
being juſt ready ro engage, ordered his maſter of 
the borſe, and five others, to attack the left wing 
of the enemy, while he, with a ſmall part of his 
ſervants and houſchold, did the ſame on the right. 
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ſecond, Tecla; the third, Wanag Ae; the 
founh, Saif Segued, (cnc of the king's fone ;) the 
fifth, Badel Waliz ; and the fixth, Kedami. Theſe, 
as is ſuppoſed, with their attendants and ſervants, 
(though hiftory is filent but as to the fix) fell furi- 
ouſly on the left of the Mabometan army. 

The king, at the firſt onſet, killed, with bis own 
hand, the two leaders of the right wing; and his 
ſon, Saif Segued, baving alſo flain another con- 
fiderable officer on the left, a panic feized both theſe 
bodies of Moors, and the army apparently began, 
at one and the ſame time, to waver : On which the 
Abyflinians, now aſhamed of their conduct, and 
perceiving the king's danger, with a great ſhout 
fell furiouſly upon the enemy. The whole Mooriſh 
army having, by this time, joined, the battle was 
fought with great obſtinacy on both fides, till ſuſt 
the center, then the left wing of the Moors, was 
chiefly of ſtrangers from Arabia, kept together, and, 
not knowing the country, retired into a narrow 
deep valley ſurrounded by fleep perpendicular 
rocks, covered thick with wood. 

The abyſſinian army, thinking all at an end by the 
fight of the Moors, began, after their uſual cuſtom, 
to plunder, by ſtripping and mangling the bodies 
of the killed and wounded. But the king, who, 
from the miſtake of the Arabians, ſaw the deſtruc- 
tion of this right wing certain, if immediately pur- 
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ſued, ordered it every where to be proclaimed 
through the field, that the whole army ſhould re- 
pair to the royal ſtandard, which he had ſet up on 
an eminence, and give over plundering, under pain 
of death. Finding this order, however, flackly 
obeyed, he himſelf, ſcouring the field at the head 
of a ſew horſe, with bis own hand flew two of his 
foldiers whom he found ſtripping the dead without 
regard to his proclamation. This example from a 
prince, exceedingly ſparing of the blood of his 
ſoldiers, bad the effeft to recall them all to the royal 
ſtandard diſplayed on a riſing ground. 
He then ſeparated his army into two diviſions; 
all the foot, and thoſe of his borſe that bad princi- 
pally ſuffered in the ſevere engagement of the day, 
he led up to the mouth of the valley where the right 
wing of the Arabians had ſhut themſelves up; and, 
baving beſet all acceſs to the entrance of it, he or- 
dered the foot to climb up through the woods, and 
on every fide ſurround the valley above the heads 
of thoſe unbappy people thus devoted to certain 
While this was doing, the king ordered thoſe oi 
the cavalry that bad ſuffered leaſt in the fatigue of 
the day, to refreſh themſelves and their horſes. He 
knew no time was loſt by this, as the Mooriſh 
army that eſcaped from the engagement, worn out 
with fatigue, thirſt, and hunger, would only retire 
a ſhort day's march to the water, where, finding 
themſelves not purſued, and incumbered with the 
number of their wounded, they would neceifarily 
reſt themſelves ; and this was precilely the fitua- 
don, 
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tion, in which his huntſmen firſt found them by the 
fide of a large pool of water. 

The king gave the command of this part of his 
army to the maſter of the horſe, with orders to pur- 
fue them one day farther ; whilit be, baving taken 
a ſhort refreſhment, began to attack the right wing 
of the Arabians ſhut up in the valley. The king, 
diſmounting led the attack againſt the front of the 
Arabians, who, ſeeing their fituation now deſpe- 
rate, began to make every effort to get from the 
valley into the plain. But they did not know yet 
upon what diſadvantageous ground they were en- 
gaged, till the ſoldiers from the rocks above, every 
way ſurrounding them, rolled down immenſe 
ſtones which paſſed through them in all directions. 
Preſſed, therefore, violently, by the king in their 
front, and in the rear deſtroyed by an enemy they 
neither could fee nor reſiſt, they fell immediately 
into conſuſion, and were, to 4 man, flaughtered 
upon the ſpot; upon which the king, giving to his 
troops orders for a general plunder, retired him- 
{elf to bis camp, and in his tent received from the 
maſter of the horſe an account of his expedition. 

This officer had proceeded flowly, ſpreading his 
troops as wide as poſſible upon the tract of the re- 
treating enemy, to give a ſmaller chance for any to 
eſcape. All directed their flight towards the pool 
of water, and were there deſtroyed without mercy, 
till a little after ſfun-fet. The purſuers had then ad- 
vanced to the ground where Saleh king of Mara 
had gathered the ſcattered remains of his once 
powerful army, but now overcome with heat, dit- 
pirited by their defeat, and worn out by the fa- 
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tigues of a long and obftinate engagement, all that 
remained of theſe unfortunate troops were ſtrowed 
upon the ground, lapping water like beaſts, their 
only comfort that remained, equally incapable of 
fighting or flying. The maſter of the horſe, in great 
vigour and ftrength from his late refreſhments and 
recent victory, bad no trouble with theſe unfortu- 
nate people but to direct their execution, and this 
was performed by the ſoldiers with all the rage and 
cruelty that a difference of religion could poſſibly 
inſpire. For, after the king's ſpeech of the gth of 
June, iu which be upbraided them with breach of 
their oath, and that they were flow in avenging the 
blood of their brethren and priefts wantonly ſlain 
by the Moors, every man in the army meaſured the 
exactneſs with which be acquitted himſelf of the 
ſacrament at Hawaſh, only by the quantity of 
blood that he could ſhed. Weary at laſt with but- 
chery, a few were taken priſoners, and among theſe 
was Saleh king of Mara. It was evening before 
the king returned from the ſlaughter of the right 
wing ; and it was night when the foldiers, as fatigu- 
ed with plundering as with fighting, returned to the 
camp. 

The next morning, he heard of the ſucceſs of his 
cavalry under the maſter of the horſe, who joined 
him before mid-day. The unfortunate Saleh was 
in fight of the whole army, brought before the 
king, cloathed in the diſtinguiſhed habit and marks 
of his dignity in which he had fought the day be- 
fore at the head of his troops ; gold chains were 
about his arms, and a gold collar, enriched with 
precious ſtones about his neck. The king ſcarcely 
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deigned to ſpeak to him, whilſt the royal priſoner 
likewiſe obſerved a profound ſilence. W hen the 
army had fatisfied their curioſity with the fight of 
this prince, (once the object of their fear), the king, 
by a motion of his band, ordered him to be banged 
upon a tree at the entrance of the camp, with all 
the ornaments he had upon him. After this the 
queen of Mara, concerning whom ſo many ſurpri- 
ſing ſtories had been told of her poiſoning the wa- 
ters by drugs and inchantments, was, notwirhſtand- 
ing the known partiality of this king for the faic 
ſex, ordered io hewn in pieces by the ſoldiers, and 
her body given to the dogs. 

Amda Sion then diſpatched a meſſenger with the 
news of his victory to the queens bis wives, and 
the reſt of the ladies he had left with the main army 
at Debra Martel, when the monks of the convent 
immediately began a ſolemn proceſhon and thankſ- 
giving, attended by the exerciſe of every ſort of 
work of charity and piety. 

It was now the end of July, when the raips in 
Abyſũnia become both conſtant and violent, that 
the king called a council of the pripcipal nobiluy, 
officers, and prieſts, to determine whether he ſhould 
go firaight home, or ſend their wives, children, 
and baggage before them the direct road, when the 
light and unincumbered army ſhould take a com- 
paſs, and lay waſte part of the kingdom of Adel 
they bad already invaded, and return in another 
direction. The majority of the army, and the 
prieſts above all, were for the firſt propoſal ; but 
the king and principal officers thought the advan- 
rages gained by ſo much blood were to be followed, 
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not deſerted, till they ſhould either have reduced 
the Mabometans to a ſtate of weakneſs that ſhould 
make them no longer formidable to Abyflinia, or, 
if proſperous fortune ſtill attended them further, 


extirpate the people and religion together. —This 


retained an army of veteran ſaldiers only, more 
formidable than fix times the number that could be 


brought againſt them; and, truſting now to the 
country into which be had marched for ſupport, be 
advanced, and entered a town called Zeyla, and 
there took up his quarters. He had ſcarce taken 
poſſeſſion of the town, when that very night he 
ſent a detachment to ſurpriſe a large and rich vil- 
lage called Taraca, - where he put all the men to the 
ſword, making the women flaves for the ſervice of 
the army, inſtead of thoſe whom be had ſent home. 

The king's views, by ſuch ſmall expeditions, were 
to accuſtom his ſoldiers to fight out of his preſence, 
and wean them from a pexſuaſion, now become gene- 
he commanded. 

Ou the 10th of July, the king continued his 
march, without oppelition, to Darbe, whence, the 
next morning. he ſent different parties to the right 
and left, to burn and deſtroy the country. They 
accordingly laid waſte all the province of Gafti, 
ſaying Abdullah the Sberxiſſe, who was the gover- 
nor and ſon of Saruch the Imam, author of the con- 
ſpiracy againſt him. From thence he fell ſuddenly 

Vor. II. Q upon 
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upon Abalgs and Talab, a large diſtrict belonging 
to the king of Adel. 

This priuce, hearing that Amda Sion, inſtcad oi 
returning as was uſual in the rainy ſcaſon, imo 
Abyſfinia, had determined to cominuc to rav age his 
whole country, had not, on his part, been remils 
in preparing means to reſiſt him; and be bad aſſem- 
bled, from every province, all the forces they could 
raiſe, to make one laſt effort againſt their common 
enemy. 

Anda Sion, therefore, had ſcarcely retired from 
the deſtruction of Talab, when the king of Adel 
(become now defperate by being fo long a ſpectator 
of the rain of has kingdom) marched haſtily to meet 
him, with much lefs precaution than his own fituati- 
on, and the character of his enemy, required. Amda 
Sion, whoſe whole wiſh wa; to bring the Moors to 
an engagement as often as orcaſion preiented, left off 
his plandering upon the firft news that the king of 
Adel had taken the field, and allowing bim to chooſe 
the ground on which he was to fight, the next dav 
be marched againft him, having (as fure of victory) 
rſt detached bodies of horſe to intercept thoſe ot 
the Moors that ſhould fly when dctcated ; For no 
general was more provident than this king for the 
deſtruction of his enemy. He then led his troops 
agaiult the king of Adel, and, ſpurring his horſe, 
was already iu the midſt of the Mooriſh army be- 
tore the moſt active of his ſoldiers had time to fol- 
iow him. Ide Aby fhnians, as uiual, threw them- 
{elves like madmen upon the Moors, at the ſight of 
the klug's danger. The king of Adel was deteated 


with Inte reſiſtance: that unfortunate prince him- 
Col; 
10 
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ſelf was flain upon the ſpot, and the greateſt part 
of his army deftroyed (after they thought themſelves 
ſaſe) by the ambuſhes of freſh horſe the king bad 
placed in their rear before the battle. 
The three children of the king of Adel, and his 
brother, who had all been in the engagement, ſee- 
ing the great inferiority of their troops, and terri- 
fied at the approaching fate of their country, load- 
ing themſelves with the moſt valuable of their et- 
feats, (which, in token of humility, they carried 
upon their heads, thoulders, and in their bands,) 
came with theſe preſents before the king, who was 
fitting armed at the door of his tent, and, without 
further apology, or affurance given, threw them- 
ſelves, as is the cuſtom of Abyflinia, at his feet, 
with their ſoreheads in the duſt, intreating pardon 
for what had hitherto been done amiſs; ſubmitting 
i» dim 2s his n weliiiiee their readinth 
obey all his commands, provided only that he 
would proceed no further, nor waſte and deſtroy 
their country, but ſpare what ſtill remained, which 
was, for the moſt part, the property of Arabian 

modems who ted Hr, 
But the king ſeemed little difpoſed to credit 
theſe aſſurances. He told them plainly, That 
they, and all Ethiopia, knew the time was when 
© they were under his dominion, paid bim the ſame 
< tribute, and owed him the fame allegiance with 
nnn that neither he, nor bis 
«+ predeceffors, at that time, had ever oppreſſed 
* them, but returned them preſent for preſent, 
gold for gold, apparel for apparel, and diſmiſſed 
* them contentedly home whenever they came to 
pay 
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pay their duty to them: That lately, from ſup- 
« poſed weakneſs in him, when he was young in 
„ the beginning of bis reign, aud encouraged by 
* the great addition of their brethren, who flocked 
to them from Arabia, they had, without provo- 
* cation, thrown off their allegiance to him, up- 
* braiding him as an eunuch, fit only to take care of 
*. the women of their ſeraglio, with many fuch 
* taunting metiages, equally unworthy of the ma- 
jeſty and memory of a prince like him: That, 
could this be paſſed over, ſtill there was a crime 
* that all the blood of Adel could nut atone for : 
* 'They had, without provocation, murdered his 
< priefts, burat their churches, and deſtroyed his 
* defenceleſs people in their villages, merely from 
* a vain belicf that they were too far to be under 
his protection: That, to puniſh them for this, 
* he was now in the midft of their country, and, 
« if his liſe was ſpared, never would he turn bis 
back upon Adel while he had ten men with him 
capable of drawiog their ſwords. He, therefore, 
© ordered them to return, and expect the approach 
ol his army.” | 

.'The two eldeft children and the brother were to 
ſtruck with the fierce manner and countenance with 
which the king ſpoke, that they remained periectly 
ſileut. But the youngeſt fon (a youth of great ſpi- 
rit, aud who, with the utmoſt Jiiteulty, bad been 


forced by his parents to fly after the battle) anſwer- 
ed the kiug with great refolution :— 

It is a truth known to the whole kingdom, that 
Adel has never belonged to any fovereigu on 
* earth but to ourſelves. Violence and power, 


which 
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= which deſtroy and ſet up kingdoms, have at times 
done ſo with ours; but that you are not otherwiſe, 
than by theſe means, king of our country, our 
colour, ftature*, and complexion fſufheiently 
«* ſhew. We have been free, aud were conquered ; 
« we now have attempted to regain out freedom, 
and we have failed: We have not been inferior 
to you in every kind of civility, receiving you ' 
and your predeceflors when you came into our 
” huging before you, and rejoicing; be- 
** cauſe we knew that you had always 22 

« men of great worth aud bravery. 
As to the accuſation azaiaſt us, that we have 
* rubbed the Chi ĩſtians, you yourſeli fee the riches 
« of our couutry, which we get by our own ͤ in- 
e duſtry and commerce, whilit the Abytfinians 
« werenaked ſhepherds and robbers. In the days 
of your predeceſſors, a handful of us would have 
< chaſed an army of them, and it would be fo now, 
* were it not for the perſonal valour and conduct 
* of you their prince. But you, better than any 
one, can be the judge of this; and I can appeal 
to you, how often they have been upon the point 
of deſerting you, in retwin for all the victories 
* and riches they have ſhared with you; while 
there is not a Moor in Adel but would have 
< willingly died ia the preſence of ſuch a prince 
* as Jul. It is then you, not your army that we 
fear; we know perfectly the value of both. 
Jou have already enjoyed all the merit and pro- 
* fix of conqueſt; * 
„„ hofg 
3 in general are much ſquarer, ſtonter· made 

men, than the Aby ſſinians 
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* Jeſs people is unworthy of any king, and flitl 
* more of a prince of yout character.“ 

The king, without any fign of diſpleaſure at the 
freedom of this ſpeech, anſwered bim calmly - 
Words and reſolutions like theſe occaſioned your 
father to loſe his life in battle. I come not to 
« argue with you what you are to do, nor did I 
<« ſend for you to preach to you; but if the queen 
« your mother, the reſt of your father's family, | 
« and the principal people, who after your father's 
« death, are now to govern Adel, do not, by to- 
* -morrow evening, furrender themſelves to me 
* at my tent-door, as you bave done, I will hy 
* the province of Adel waſte, from the place 
&* where I now fit, to the borders of the ocean. 

This unpromiſing interview with the king was 
faithfully communicated by the young princes to 
their mother, earneſtly defiring her to truſt the 
king's mercy, and to throw berſelf at his feet the 
next morning without reſerve. But thoſe who bad 
been the perſuaders of the war (for the late king of 
Adel was but a weak prince) reckoned themſelves 
in much greater danger with Amda Sion than was 
the royal family. They therefore agreed to try 
their fortune again in battle, binding themſel ves to 
live and die with each other, by mutual oaths ard 


promiſes. They alfo ſent to the princes this reſo 
lution, by an old enemy of Anida Sion, perſuadiug 
them to make their eſcape as ſoon as poſſible, and 
and ready to conquer or die together, when the 
family ſhould be out of the enemy's hands. 


The 


* 
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The king, well informed of what bad paſſed, de- 
camped immediately from the ſtation where he was, 
cxceedingly irruated; and, having paſſed the great 
river called Aco, he took poſt in the town of Mar- 
magad ; and the next day, dividing bis army, he 
ſent two bodies by ditierent routes into the enemy's 
territories, with a ttrit command to leave nothiug 
undeſtroyed that had the breath of life ; he him- 
{elf with the third divifion, burning and laying 
waſte the whole country before him, proceeded 
{:raight to the place where he heard the chiefs of 
Adel were aſſembliug an army. There he found 
ame troops, moſtly infantry, who kept a good 
countenance, and ſeemed perfectly prepared and 
difpoſed to engage him. But an immenſe muly- 
rude of uſeleſs people covered the plain, old men, 
women, and children, with the parents, wives, 
and families of thoſe he bad already flain; and 
theſe were determined, with the remaant of their 
countrymen, to conquer this mrader, or to periſh. 

The king, upon perceiving this ſtrange mixture, 
halted for a time in great ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment. 
He could not penetrate into the motive of affem- 
bling ſuch an army; and ſending a party of horſe, 
as it were to diſperſe them, he found every where 
a ſtout reſiſlance; foldiers well provided with 
{words and ſhields, and a multitude of archers, 
who rained ſhowers of arrows upon him, while the 
women, with clubs, poles, flakes, and flones, 
damped the ardour of his ſoldiers, who, when they 

firſt charged, fcarcely expected reſiſtance. The 
king, feeivg the battle every minute become more 
doubtful, and having bt few troops, began to re- 


peut 


4 
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ments; be inftantly diſpatched orders to them to 
advance, and fall upon the enemy in the geareft 
made an extraordinary effort with his borſe, but 
who preſented themſetves willingly to death, but 
who would not quit their ſtation while they had 
power to defend themfelves in it. 
Conſpacudus above all theſe for his dreſs, bis 
youth, his many acts of valour, and his graceful 
bee, was the young king of Wypo, who, er- 
Amda Sion was in perſon. 'The remarkable reſiſt- 
attention of the king of ' Abyflinia ; who, ſheathivg 
bis frond,” took a bow in his hand, and, as my 
hiſtorian ſays, chookhng the broadeſt arrow be could 
find, ftruck this young hero through the middle of 
his nech, ſo that, half being cut through, his head 
inchned ta one ſhoulder, and ſoon after be fell dead 
among his horſe's feet. 
This fight was one juſt calculated to ſtrike fuch 
an army as this with terror. They immediately 
turned their backs, and, unluckily falling in with 
two detachments marching to the king's relief, they 
were all rut to pieces to the number of gcco; a 
great proportion of which were women and aged 
perſons, unſkilled in war, further than as they wete 
prompted by a long ſuſſerance of injurics, acenmu- 
lated now to a maſs, that made them weary of life. 
My hiſtorian further fays, that three only of the 
Mooriſh army efc=ped. On the king's fide many 
principal 
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principal officers were killed ; and there was ſcarce 
one horſeman that was not wounded. Amda Sion, 
therefore, when ſpeaking of this campaign, after 
his return, among his nobility at Shoa, uſed to fay, 
Deliver me from fighting with old women; at 
luding to this battle, where he was in the greateſt 
danger. The fate of the unfortunate king of Wypo 
was particularly hard. He bad lately married the 
king of Adel's daughter; and it was the ſtaying for 
bim, and his marriage, that loſt the favourable op» 
portunity of fighting the Abyſlimans, when the 


ms ded Mm a 
firſt to Saſſogade, where he aſſiſted at the celebrati- 
on of the feaſt of St. John the Baptiſt; and be 


gave orders, that day, to raze all the Mahometan 
moſques to the ground, to deſtroy all the grain, 
burn the villages, and put the people to the fword, 
which was executed accordingly. Tbe king then 
decamped the fourth of July; and, paſſing the 
great river (Zorat) came to the country of the Ori- 
ti, and took up his quarters there. The people of 
this province were in the very worſt reputation for 
cruelty, and hatred of the Chriſtian name. They 
tian villages, and thoſe that fell alive into their 
bends, Gay -enher callonted, cu: off thely noſe or 
ears, ox otherwiſe mangled them. 
The king, to vindicate the ſeverity he was about 
to exerciſe, ordered all thoſe people, who had ſuſ- 
fered in this manner, to be collefied and brought 
before him. The number appeared very conſider- 
able ; 
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able; and, having inquired in what occupations they 
had been employed, they anſwered, that their buſi- 
neſs was to cut down wood, draw and fetch water, 
and ſome of them to take care of the Mooriſh women. 
Violently aſſected with this, he called his principal 
vfcers, and commanded them, that, when he de- 
camped with his army the next day, fmall parties 
ſhould remain in ambuſh on each fide of the town, 
The king, early in the morning, marched out with 
found. of trumpet ; and the Moors, thinking the 
army gone, returning to their houſes, were ſet up- 
The next place the king came to was Haggaras 
where be ftaid eight days, and celebrated there the 
feaſt of the Croſs ; ſurrounding his camp with pali- 
fades, as if he was to ſtay there a confiderable time 
Here he made his foldiers depoſit all their plunder. 
leaving it under the care of a weak guard, and 
marched out with found of trumpet, as if he was 
going upon ſome expedition. There was a large 
body of troops in ambuſh, and the Moors, con- 
cealed in woods, and hiding-places, attacked the 
intrenchments as foon as the king was gone, and 
had forced the paliſades, when they were every 
where ſurrounded by the parties left behind, and 
were all cut to pieces, excepting the old men and 
women, wholc noſes and lips the king ordered to 
be cut off, by way of retaliation and then diſmiſſed 
them, Great ſtore of bows, good arms and cloath- 
ing, were taken here, lately brought from Arabia 

for the uſe of the confederates. | 
The king now turned his face homewards, march- 
ed off in ſeven days to Begul in the Sabara, and 
:hence 
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thence ſent a meſſage to the governor of Iſat, com- 
manding him to fend to bim all thoſe Chriſtians 
who had apoſtatized from their faith in his or bis 
brother's time ; with notice, that, if he did not 
comply, he would put him and all his family io 
death, and give his command to another famaly. 
The king ordered theſe apoſtates, when delivered, 
to be ſeverely whipped, and, fettering them with 

heavy irons, impriſoned them. 
From Begul the army marched to Waz, thence 
to Gett, and from Gett to Harla, ſtill laying waſte 
the country. From Harla they marched five days 
to Delhoya, being derermined to make a ſevere ex- 
ample of this place, becauſe the inhabitants had 
killed the governor the king bad left with them, 
and, making large fires for the purpoſe, bad burnt 
and tormented the Chriftians refiding there. He 
He came, therefore, upon this town, and furround- 
ed it in the night: and, after putting men, women, 
and children to the ſword, he razed it to the ground. 
From Delboya be proceeded to Degwa, from 
thence to Warga, which be treated in the fame 
manner as Delhoya, and then entered the province 
of Dawaro, where he underſtood that Hydar, go- 
rernor of that province, with Saber-eddin, and a 
very valuable convoy coming to him, under their 
conduct, from Sboa, were intercepted by Hydar's 
people, and their guard cut to pieces. Inftead, 
therefore, of proceeding to Shoa, as his intention 
was, he encamped at Baballa, and there kept the 
feaſt of Chriſtmas, laying the whole province, by 
parties, under military execution; and hearing 
there that Joſeph, governor of Serca, was in un- 
derſtanding 
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derftanding with thoſe of Dawaro, be put him in 
priſon, carrying off all his horſes, afſes, mules, and 


a prodigious quantity of other cattle, which be 
drove befure him, * 


entry into Shoa. 


more conformable to the manner of writing Engliſſi 
hiſtory. The hiſtorian, coutrary to the uſual prac- 
tice, gives no account of himſelf; but he ſeems to 
have lived in the time of Zara Jacob, the third 
reign after. this. Though be wrote in Shoa, his 
book is in pure Geez, 9 Rey an Ah 
baric word in it. 
There are three things which I would now ob- 
ſerve ; not becauſe they are fingle inſtances, but, 
on the contrary, becauſe, though firſt mentioned 
here, they are umformly confirmed throughout the 
whole Abyſhaian hiſtory. | 

The firſt is, that the king of Abyffinia, is, in 
all matters ecclehaſtical and civil, ſupreme ; that 
he puniſhes all offences committed by the clergy in 
as abſolute and direct a manner as if theſe offences 
were committed by a layman. Of this the treat- 
ment of Honorius is an example, who made uſe 
only of ſpiritual weapons againſt otſences, that ſurely 
deſerve the cenſure of all churches. 

With whatever propriety this ſentence might 
bave been iuflicted upon individuals, and, perhaps, 
without any bad conſequence to the public in gene- 
ral, the law of the land, in Abyſſinia, could not 
ſuſſer this to be inflicted on their king, becauſe very 
| bad effects: muſt have followed it towards the com- 

| mon» 
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monweal ; for excommunication there is really a 
capital puniſhment if executed with rigour. It is 
a kind of interdifiis agua et 1271s, for you yourſelf 
every body elſe is laid under a prohibition from 
ſupplying either fire or water. No one can ſpeak, 
eat, or drink with you, enter your houſe, or ſulſet 
you to enter theirs. You cannot buy nor fell, nor 
recover debts. If under this fituation you ſhould. 
be violently ſlain by robbers, no inquiſition is made 
into the cauſe of your death, and your body is not 
ſuffered to be buried. 8 

I would ſubmit now to the judgment of any one, 
what ſort of government there would be in Abyf. 
finia, if a prieſt was ſuffered to lay the king under 
ſuch interdit or reſtriftion. The kings of that 
country do not pretend to be ſaints , indeed, it may 
be faid, they are the very contrary, leading very 
free lives. Pretences are never wanting, and it is 
only neceſſary to find a fanatic prieſt (which, God 
knows, is not a rarity in that country) to unhinge 
government perpetually, and throw all into anarchy 
and confuſion. But nothing of this kind occurs in 
their hiſtory, though the bigotted Le Grande, and 
ſome of the Jeſuits, leſs bigotted than bim, bave 
aſſerted, that fuch a practice prevailed in the Abyſ- 
fan church, to ſhew its conformity with the church 
of Rome; which we ſhall fee, however, contra- 
dicted almoſt in every pricce's reign. 

Ide ſecond thing I ſhall obſerve is, that there is 
no ground for that prejudize, fo common in the 
writers concerning this country, who ſay that theſe. 
people are Nomades, perpetually roving about ig 
tents, If they had ever fo little reflected upon it, 


there 


%. 
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there is not a country in the world where this is 
leſs poſſible than in Abyflinia, a country abounding 
with mountains, where every flat piece of ground 
is, once a- day, during fix months rain, cut through 
by a number of torrents, ſweeping cattle, trees, 
and every thing irreſiſtibly before them; where no 
held, unleſs it has ſome declivity, can be ſown, 
nor even paſſed over by a traveller, without ſome 
danger of being ſwept away, during the hours of 
the day when the rain is moſt violent; in fuch a 
country it would be impoſſible for 30 or 40,c00 
men to encamp from place to place, and to ſubfift 
without ſome permanent retreat. Accordingly 
they have towns and villages perched upon the pin- 
nacles of ſharp hills and rocks, and which are 
never thought ſafe if commanded by any ground 
above them; in theſe they remain, as we do in cuties, 
all the rainy ſeaſon : Nor is there a private perſon 
(not a foldier) who bath a tent more than in Britain. 
In the fair ſeaſon, the military encamp in all directions 
croſs the country, either to levy taxes, or in ſearch 
of their enemy; but nothing in this is particular to 
Abyſhnia ; in moſt parts of Africa and Aſia they 
do the ſame. 

The third particular to be obſerved here is, ton 
in this prince's reign, the king's ſons were not im- 
priſoned in the mountain. For Saif Araad was 
preſent with his father at the defeat of Saleh king 
of Mara, and vet the mountain of Geſhen was then 
ſet apart as a priſon. For the Itchegue of Debra 
Libanos was baniſhed there; from which I wfer, 
that after the maffacre of the royal family by Judith, 
on the mountain of Damo, and the {light of the 

prince 
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prince Del Naad, to Shoa, the king's children were 
and return to Tigre, as will appear in the ſequel. . 

Amda Sion died of a natural death at Tegulat in 
Shoa, after a reign of 30 years, which were but a 
corded of his having been once defeated. 


— —>>>>>pÞZDL<E<ee<<<- — 


SAIF ARAA D. 


From 1342 to 1370. 


This Prince enjoys a peaceable Reign—Protects 1 
Patriarch of Cophtis at Cairo from the Perjecunon of 
the Soldan. 


SAIF ARAAD ſucceeded his father Amda Sion; 
and it ſhould ſeem that, in his time, all was peace- 
able on the fide of Adel, as nothing is menticned 
relative to that war. Indeed, if the increaſe of 
trade and power in that corner of Abyſſinia aroſe 
irom the troubles and want of ſecurity which the 
merchants laboured under in Arabia, we cannot 
but ſuſpect, from a parity of reaſoning, that the vio- 
Eat manner in which war bad been carried on by 
Amda Sion, muſt have occaſioned à great many 
inhabitants to repaſs the Straits, and return to theis 
Jun homes. | 

At this time, news were bronghi from Cairo, that 
che Soldan had thrown be Coptic patriateh, Mar- 
cus, into priſon. There uns then a conſtant trade 


carried on between Cairo 2! Abvifirir, through 
the 
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the deſert ; and alo from Cairo and Suakem on the 
Red Sea. Besides, great caravans, formerly com. 
poſed of Pagans, now of Mabometans, paſſed from 
well io eaſt, in the ſame manner as in ancient times, 
to-buy and diſperſe India goods through Africa. 
Saif Araad, not having it in his power io give the 
patriarch other aſſiſtance, ſeized all the merchans 
from Cairo, and ſent hocſe to interrupt and terrify 
the caravans. As the cauſe of this was well known, 
and that the patriarch was in priſon for the ſake 
only of extorting money from him, people on all 
fides cried out upon the bad policy of the Soldan, 
who thereupon ordered Abuna Marcus to be fet 
at liberty, without any other condition, than that 
he ſhould make peace with Saif Araad on the part 
of Egypt, which was done through the 3 


of that prelate. 


— 


WE DEM ASFERI. 


From 1 370 to 1380. 
| Memuirs of this and the following Reign defective. 


W's know nothing of this prince, only that he 
years; yet his name, which fignifies lover of war, 
ſeems to indicate an active reign. It is cemarkable, 
that in this-reiga is. firſt mentioned an era of Abyſ. 
finian chronology, which has very much puzzled 


ſeveral learned writers, and the origin of which is 
nor, 
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wot, perhaps, yet fully known: Tu is chat ep 
called that of Mahbarat, or Mercy; \which Scaliger 
and Ludolf bare called the ara of grace. | Sexliger 
ſays, be bas toũed mach before be found our what 
it was; and I doubt bis tail has not ber blefſed 
with all the facceſs we could wiſh.  Thatar:is noe 
the ara of redemption, ia plain upon a hnadved: 
trials, not of the converſion, : nor of Dioclefan:' 
What it alludes to weknow not but it is ſirſt quot · 
ed in the Abyſſinian haſtory in this reign, and an- 
ſwers to dhe year 1348 of Chin; bur from what 
event it had its origin. we cannot poſitively lay, nor 
further, than that all which — bas ſaid con-. 


— ere 14304} 3s 
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BB 
From 1 380 to 1409- 
1 f a 
W rom AsrEnI was ſucceded by his brother 
David, Saif Araad's' ſecond fem. This prince's 
reign is remarkable in the annals of the church of 
Abyſſinia, becauſe, tt this tine, a piece of the true 
eroſa, on which our Saviour died, was 
hither rod Jeruſalem; and, in memory of 
great event, the king ordered the facerdotal-veſt,- 
or capa, which wis before plain, to be embuoader- 
ed with flowers. - who: PN 118 $4449.01 Ol ese 
This king, after reigning twenty nne yes, -ous- - 
day viewing # favourite, but viciounhorls; eodhes--.: 
ed fo violent 2 kick upon his bend that it fH˖tb 
Vor. II. R his 


F 
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his ſkull, ſo that he died upon the ſpot, and was 
buried in the great iſland of Dek in the lake Dem- 
bea, or Tzana, 


THEODORUS. 
From 1409 to 1412. 


Margie of hiv n d l © men aun 
Abyſſinia, deſaclius; probebly mutilated by the E. 
cle ftafoacs. 


David was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Theodo- 
rus. He is called Son of the Lion, by the poet, 
in the Ethiopic encomium upon him, ſtill extant n 
the liturgy. A miracle is mentioned to have bap- 
pened, (which would lead us to ſuſpect that he was 
a ſaint), during the celebration of his feſtival, by 
his mother, who is called Mogeſſa. This lady 
had contented herſelf with providing great quantity 
of fleſh for the feaſt ; but, to make it more com- 
plete, the heavens in a ſhower ſupplied it with flore 
of fine fiſh, ready roaſted. 

He was buried in the church of Tedba Marian 


in Ambara, after having reigned three years. 


There mutt have been ſomething very brilliant that 
happened under this prince, for though the reign : 
ſo 


* Probably Mag was, or Berhan Magwas, the Glory ol 
Grace ; a name often uſed by queens ; for Mogeffa has no 
lignification, that I know, in 2 of the languages ot 
Ethiopia. 
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ſo ſhort, it is before all others the moſt favourite 
epoch in Abyſſinia. It is even confidently believ- 
ed, that he isto riſe again, and to reign in Abyſſinia 
for a thouſand years, and in this period all war is 
to ceaſe, and every one, in fulneſs, to enjoy happi- 
neſs, plenty, and peace. Fooliſh as theſe legends 
great trouble and perſonal danger to me, as will be 
ſeen in the ſequel. W hat we know certain in this 
prince's hiſtory is, that be abrogated the treaty of 
partition made by Icon Amlac in favpur of the 
Abuna Tecla Haimanout and his ſucceſſors, by 
which one third of the kingdom of Abyflinia was 
far ever to be ſet apart as a revenue for the Abuna. 
This wiſe prince modiſied fo exceſſive a proviſion, 
reſerving to the Abuna for his maintenance a ſuffi- 
cient territory in every province of the kingdom. 
It is ſtall judged immoderate, and has ſuffered many 
defalcations under later princes, who, perbaps, 
not acting upon the principles of Theodorus, have 
— 
* 


— 2 — — 


111 


From 1412 t01429- 
No Annals of this nor the four following Reigns, 


Turopoxus was ſucceeded by Iſaac his bro- 
ther, ſecond ſou of David. In bis reign the Falaſha, 
who, fince their overthrow in the time of Amda 


R 2 Sion, 
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Sion, had been quiet, broke out into rebellion. 
We do not know the particulars, but apprebend 
fome injuſtice was at that time done, or attempted 
againſt the Jews; for 24 Judges, 12 from Sboa and 
12 from Tigre, (the number having been doubled 
when there were two kings reigning *), were of a 
king's will, who thereupon deprived them all of 
their office. Tbe king, coming upon the army of 
the Falaſha in Woggora, entirely defeated them at 
Koffogue, and, in memory thereof, built a church 
on the place, and called it Debra Iſaac, which re- 
mains there to this day. 

Iſaac reigned near 17 years, was a prince of great 
piety and courage. The annals of his reign, pro- 
bably during the troubleſome time that followed, 
have been loſt, and with them great part of his at- 
chievements. 


— m << <- — 
ANDREAS L. ox AMDA SION. 
Ifaac was ſucceeded by his fon Andreas, who 


reigned only feven months, and they were both 
buried at Tedba Mariam. 


TECLA 


* That is, while the family of Zague rigned in Tigre, 
and that of Solomon in Shoa, before the reſtoration. 
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TECLA MARIAY, o . HASEB NANYA. 


From 1429 to 1433- 


This prince was third ſon of David, and ſuc- 


SARWE YASOUS. 


This prince was fon of Tecla Mariam, he reign- 
ed only four months; his inauguration name was 
Maharak Nanya. He has been omitted in ſome of 
the liſts of kings. | 


: 
* — " U * 


AMDA TAS O US. 


Sarwe Yaſous was ſucceeded by his brother 
Amda Yaſous, whoſe inauguration name was Badel 
Nanya. He was ſecond fon of Tecla Mariam, and 
reigned nine months. 
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ZARA JACOB. 


From 1434 to 1468. 


Florence—PFirfl Entry of the Roman Cutholics into 
cutes the Remnants of Sabaifm and Iiolatry— Mabe- 
metan Provinces rebel, and are fubdued— The King 
dies. 


Tus very thort reigns were followed by one 
of an extraordinary length. Zara Jacob, fourth 
fon of David II. ſucceeded his nephew, and reigned 
34 years, and, at his inauguration, took the name 
of Conſtantine. He is looked upon in Abyſſinia 
to have been another Solomon ; and a model of 
what the beſt of fovereigns ſhould be. From what 
we know of him, he ſeems to have been a prince 
who had the beſt opportunity, and with that the 
greateſt inclination to be inſtructed in the politics, 
manners, and rehgion of other countries. 

A convent had been long before this eſtabliſhed 
at Jeruſalem for the Abyflinians, which he had in 
part endowed, as appears by his letters ſtill extant *, 
written to monks of that convent. He alſo obtain- 
ed from the Pope f a convent for the Abyſſinians 
at Rome, which to this day is appropriated to them, 
though 


* Vid. Ludolf, lib. z. No. 29. I have this letter at length 
prefixed to the large volume of Canons and Councils, 4 
copy of which was ſent by Zara Jacob to the monks in Je- 


ruſalem. 
+ St. Stefano in Rotondis. 
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though it is very ſeldom that either there, or even 
at Jerufalem, there are now any Abyſſinians. By 
his deſire, and in his name, ambaſſadors (7. e. prieſts 
from Jeruſalem) were ſent by Abba Nicodemus, the 
then Superior, who aſſiſted at the council of Flo- 
rence, where, however, they adhered to the. opi- 
nion of the Greek church about the proceeding of 
the Holy Ghoſt, which created a ſchilm between the 
Greek and Latin churches. Ibis embaſſy was 
thought of conſequence enough to be the ſubject 
of a painting in the Vatican, and to this picture we 
owe the knowledge of ſuch an embaſſy baving been 
ſent. 
The mild reignof the laſt Soldan of Egypt ſeems 
greatly to have favoured the diſpoſition of Zara 
Jacob, in maintaining an intercourſe with Europe 
and Afia. And it is for the firſt time now in this 
reign that we read of a diſpure upon religion with 
the Franks, or Frangi, a name which afterwards 
became more odious and fatal to whomleever it 
was applied. Abba Ceorge is ſaid to have diſputed 
before the king upon ſome point of his religion, 
and to have confuted his opponent even to convic- 
tion. We are not informed of the name of Abba 
George's antagoniſt, but he is thought to have been 
a Venetian painter , who lived many years in Abyſ- 
finia, and, it is believed, died there. From this 
time, however, in almoſt every reign, there appear 
marks of a party formed in favour of the church 
of Rome, which probably bad its firſt iſe from 
the Abyſhaian embaſſy to the council of Florence. 

Althongh 


+ Franciſco de Pranca | on 
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* Although the eſtabliſmed religion in Abyſſimia 
was .that of the Greek church of Alexandria, yet 
many different ſuperſtitions prevailed in every part 
of the country. On the coaſt of the Red Sea, as 
well as the Ocean, that is inthe low provinces ad- 
Joining to the kingdom of Adel, the greateſt part 
of the inhabitants were Mabometans ; and the con- 
vemencies of trade had occafioned theſe to diſperſe 
themſelves through many villages in the bigh con- 
try, eſpecially in Woggora, and in the neighbour. 
bond of Gondar... Dembea on the ſouth, and the 
rugged diſtrict of Samen on the eaſt, were crowded 
with many deformed fſefts, while the people of the 
low valleys, towards Nubia, the Agows at the head 
of the Nile, and thoſe of the fame mame, though of 
a different nation and language, at the bead of the 
Tacazze, in Laſta, were, for the greateſt part, Pa- 
gans, i. c. of the old religion of Sabeans, worſhip- 
like. But a more abominable worſhip - than this 
fcemed eſpecially predominant among {ome of the 
Agows at the ſource of the Nile, and the people 
bordering upon Nubia, as they adored the cow and 
ſerpents for their gods, and ſuppoſed that, by the 
latter, they could divine all that was to happen to 
them 1a ſuturĩty. 

Whether it was that a long war had thrown a 
veil over theſe abuſes, or whether (which is more 
piobable) a fpirit of toleration bad ſtill prevailed in 
this country, which bad at firſt been converted to 
Chriſtianity without blood-ſhed, it is not eaſy at this 
time to ſay. Only their hĩſtory does not mention, 
that, before the reign of this prince, idolatry bad 
been conſidered as a capital crime, or judicially in- 
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quired into, and tried as ſuch. An 

accuſation, 
——— being brought againft ſome 
— worſhipping the co and the ſerpent, 
were, by the king's orders, ſeized and brought 
before himſelf fitting in judgment, with the priucĩ- 
pal of his dergy, and with his officers of Nate, 
— — — — 
Jeruſalem ; a cuſtom which prevails to this 
day. Theſe criminals were all capitally convicted. 
and executed. A proclamation "followed, declar- 
— — did not, upon bis right 
1 with theſe words, I rem 
K 1 
It has been the cuſtom of all Pagan nations to 
probably firſt learned by the Jews. Amulets were 
— by the — but, ull now, * 
nn ge Ao bis 

executions, which at firſt coafifted 
people only, began to be repeated in — | 
35 inquiſitor, and the manner this examination | 
made, tended to make it flill more odious. how 
Sion, the Acab Saat. was the man to whom this 
perſecution was committed. He was the king's 
principal confident ; of very auſtere manners: he 
* ſhaved his head nor changed te cles; 
Er ye rr ag pov with 6ily tithae | 
rr 
＋ appeared abroad, was conſtantly attended 
number of ſoldiers, with drums 22d trampers, 
and 
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and other equipage, not at all common for a cler- 
gyman. He had under bim a number of ſpies, who 
brouglit him intelligence of any fleps taken in ido- 
latry or treaſon; and, after being, as he ſuppoſed, 
well informed, be went to the houſe of the delin. 
quent, where be firſt refreſhed hamfelf and his at- 
tendants, then ordered thoſe of the houfe he came 
for, and all that were with them, ro be executed in 
"Among thoſe that fuffered were the kicg's two 
ſons-· in- law, married to his daughters Medehan 22. 
midu, and Berbhan Zamidu, having been accuſed by 
their wives, the one of aduhery, the other of in- 
ceſt: they were both put to death in their own 
houſes, in a very private and ſuſpicious manner. 
This execution being afterwards declared by the 
king in an aflembly of the clergy and ſtates, certain 
priefts, or others, from Jeruſalem, in public, con- 
demaing this procedure of the king, as contrary to 
law, ſound pohey, and the firſt principles of juſ- 
tice, which ſeems to have had ſuch an effe that 
we bear no more of theſe perſecutions, nor of Am- 
da Sion the perſecutor, during the whole of this 

The king pow turned his thoughts upon a nobler 
object, which was that of dividing his country into 
ſeparate governments, aſſigning to each the tax it 
ſhould pay, at what time, and in what manner, 
according to the ſituation and capacity of each pro- 
vince. The proſperity of the Mooriſh ftates, from 
the extenſive trade conſtantly carried on there, the 


bad uſe they made of their riches by employing 
them in continual rebellio”s, made it neceffary that 
the 
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the king ſhould fee and inquire into each perſon's 
circumſtances, which he propoſed to do, as was 
uſual, before the time of their ſeveral inveſtitures. 

'Fhe chief of the rich diſtrict of Gadai, was the 
firſt called on by the king, as it is on this occahon 
years rent of the province) are given, about one 
alf to the king, the other among his courtiers. 
There was, at this period, a Moonſh woman of 
quality in court, called the queen of Zeyla. Sbe 
had been brought to the palace with a view that the 
king ſhould marry ber, but he diſſiking ber for the 
length, as is faid, or ſome other deſect, in her fore- 
teeth. had married her to a nobleman. 

This injury had ſunk very deep in the breaſt of 
the queen of Zeyla, though ſhe was only nominally 
lo, having deen expelled from her kingdom before 
her coming into Abyſſinia. But it happened that 
the was ſiſter to Mihico ion of Mabhomet, chief of 
Gadai, whom ſhe earneſtly purſuaded to ſtay at 
home, and ſhe ſucceeded fo far, as not only to pre- 
vail upon him to be abſent, but alſo to withdraw 
hiunſelt entirely from bis allegiance. 

At this very time, the king was informed by a 
ſankſul fervant, a nobleman of Hadea, that the 
chief of Gadaiĩ had long been meditating miſchief, 
ind endeavauring to prevail with the king of Adel 
o march with bis army, while great part of the 
principal people of Hadea, whom he had feduced, 
r Dawaro 
and Bali. 

Ide king, however, received certain accounts 
trom Adel, that all was quiet there; and inquiriug 
who 
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who of his Mooriſh ſervants were of the conſpiracy 
in Hadea, be found them to be Goodalu, Alarea, 
Ditho, Hybo, Ganze, Saag, Gidibo, Kibbeo, Gu- 
gale, and Haleb. As there were ſtill forces enough 
in the province to reſiſt this conſederacy, the king, 
inſtead of levying an army againſt them, thought 
the proper way was to ſend them a governor, who 
ſhould divide the intereſt and ſtrength of the enemy. 
There was then an uncle of Mihico remaining in 
exile at Dejan *, whither be had been ſent formerly 
iow Vaan: oe the inflence of his nephes, but 
be fill preſerved the command of a ſmall diftria 
called Bomo, as well as the good inclinations of his 


this governor of Bomo, and, ſetting before him 
the behaviour of his nephew, he gave bim the in- 
veſtuure of his government, with many pre- 
ſents both uſeful and honourable ; and, having or- 
dered ſome troops from Ambara to attend him, be 
. diſmiſſed him, to puniſh and expel his nephew 
from the province of Gadai. 

The fair of Adel was nigh, and thither all the 
inhabitants of Bah and Dawaro go. It was at this 
time the conſpirators of Hadea bad agreed to fall 
upon the provinces; while, probably, thoſe at the 
fair bad been likewiſe deſtined to cut off the inha- 
bitants which might be found there. To counter- 
act theſe deſigns, the king, by proclamation, ex- 
preſely forbade any of the inhabitants of Bah or 
Dawaroto go to the fair, but all to join the gover- 

nor 


Fin dine of ade Gee aa uſed for priſons. 
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nor of Bomo, who no ſooner preſented himſelf in 
his diſtrĩct, than the people of all ranks flocked to 
him and ſubanred. 

Mihico ſaw himſelf undone by this addreſs of 
the king, of which he was quite uninformed. He 
fled immediately with his family, endeavouring, if 
poſſible, to reach Adel; and baving come the length 
of Bawa Amba, a high mountain, where is ane of 
the narroweſt and moſt difficult les between the 
high country and the Kolla, here ſtrowed about, 
in different places, all the riches that he had brought 
along with him, in hopes that his purſuers, wearied 
difſtculty of the ground, and the booty every- 
where 10 be found, be induced to proceed no fur- 
ther. But this ſtratagem did not ſucceed ; for be 
was ſo cloſely followed that he was overtaken and 
ſlain, his head, hands, and feet were cut off, and 
immediately ſent to the king, who, after public re- 
joicings, gave the government of Gadat to the per- 
fon who firſt informed him of Mitico's conſpiracy, 
and confirmed the governor of Bomo in the pro- 
vince of Hadea likewiſe, which he made bereditary 
in his family. In order alſo to be more in readi- 
neſs to ſuppreſs ſuch infurreftions for the future, he 
gave his Chriſtian foldiers lands adjacent to each 
other, forming a line all along the frontiers of the 
Mabometan provinces of Bali, Fatigar, Wadge, 
and Hadea, that they might be ready at an inftant 
to ſuppreſs any tumult in the provinces themielves, 
or reſiſt any ineurſions from the kingdom of Adel. 
The king now fet about fulfilling another duty of 
his reign, =— 
Abyſſinia 
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Abyflinia which had beeu deſtroyed in the late war 
by the Mabhometaus, and of building new ones, 
which it is their conſtant cuſtom to vow and to ere& 
where victories had been obtained over an infidel 
enemy. While thus employed, news were fem 
him from the patriarch of Alexandria, that the 
church of the virgin had been deſtroyed at that 
city by fire. Full, therefore, of grief for this miſ. 
fortune, he immediately founded another in Abyſ- 
finia, to repair that lofs which Chriſtianity bad ſuf- 
fered in Egypt. 

Being now advanced in life, he would willingly 
have dedicated the remainder of it to theſe pur- 
poles, when be was awakened from his religious 
employments by an alarm of war. The rebels of 
Hadea, by changing their chief, had not altered 
their diſpolitions to rebel, and, feeing the king 
given to other purſuits, they began to affociate and 
to arm. The governor, whom the king had creat- 
ed after the death of Mihico, gave the king a very 
late notice of this, which he diſſembled, as he was 
queen Helena's father: but having, under pretence 
of conſecrating the church of St. Cyriacos, aflem- 
bled a ſufficient number of men whom he could truſt, 

he made a fudden irruption into the rebel provinces 
before they bad united their forces, The firſt that the 
king met to oppoſe him was an officer of the rebel 
governor of Fatigar, who imagined he was engaging 
only the van of a ſeparate body of Zara Jacob's 
troops, not believing bim to be yet come up in 
perſon with ſo ſmall a number: But being unde · 
ceived; be beftirced . himfelf-fo-- courageoufly, that 
be reached the king's perſon, and broke bis lance 
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upon bim; but, in return, received a blow:from 
the lance of the king which threw bim to the 
ground ; at the fight of which bis whole party 
took flight, but were overtaken and put to the 
{word almoſt to a man; nor was the king's Joſs 
confiderable, his number being fo ſmall. 

Upon this defeat, Hiradin, the governor's bro- 
ther, declared his revolt, and advanced to fight the 
king at the paſſage of the river Hawaſh Zara 
Jacob, much offended at this freſh delinquency, 
ſent an officer, called Han Degna, who found bim 
at the watering-place unſuſpecting an enemy; and, 
before he could put his army in order, he was fur- 
rounded, flain, and his head ſent to the king, who 
rejoiced much at the fight, it being brought him on 
Chriſtmas day. 

Aſier this the king collected his dead, and buried 
them with great honour and ſhew of grief. He 
then ſummoned the governor of Hadea, who pro- 
felled hĩimſelf willing to fubmit his loyalty and con- 
duct tothe ſtricteſt inquiry. Above all the reaſons 
was known to be, that the queen was not without 
reaſon ſuſpected to favour the Mabomertants, being 
originally of that faith berſelf, and, therefore, for 
tear of revealing his ſecret to the enemy, the king 
did not chooſe to make ber father, the governor of 
Hadea, panaker in bis expedition, but, from jea- 
loufy to the queen, ordered him to ſtay at home. 
Notwithſtanding which it was found, that all in 
his government were in their allegiance, and ready 
t march upon the ſhorteſt uatĩce bad the king re 
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quired it; therefore he extended his command 
over the conquered provinces, in room of the rebel 
governors whom he had removed. 


nnr 


B AE DA MARIAM. 


Frem 1468 to 2476. 

Rewrues the Banifbment of Princes to the AMountain— 
War with Adel—Death of the King— Attempts by 
Portugal to dite uer Abyſſinia and the Indies. 


BxDa MARIAM fucceeded t6 the throne (as 
his hiſtorian ſays) againſt his father's inclination, af- 
ter having received much ill uſage during the earlier 
part of his life, of which this was the octafion. 
His mother took fo violent and irregular a longing 
to ſee her ſon king, that ſhe formed a ſcheme, by 
the ftrength of a party of her relations and friends, 
ruſting to the weakneſs of an old man, to force 
him into a partnerſhip with his father. Examples 
of two kings, at the fame time, and even in this 
degree of relation, were more than once to be 
found in the Abyſſinian annals, but thoſe times 
were now no more. A ſtrong jealouſy bad fucceed- 
ed to an unreaſonable confidence, and had thrown 
both the perſon and pretenſions of the heirs-appa. 
rent of this age to as great a diſtance as was poſſible. 

The queen, whoſe name was Sion Magaſs, or 
the Grace of Sion, firſt began to tamper with the 


clergy, who, though they did not abſolutely join 
ber 
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her in her views, ſhewed her, however, more en- 
From theſe ſhe applied to ſome of 'the 
principal officers of ſtate, and to thoſe about the king, 
the beſt aſſected to her ſon and his fucceſhon. Theſe, - 
aware of the evil tendency of her ſcheme, firſt ad- 
riſed her, by every means, to lay it afide ; and at 
terwards, ſeeing ſhe till perſiſted, and afraid of a 
diſcovery that would iuvolve her gecomplices in it, 
they diſcloſed the matter to the king himſelf, who 
reſented the intention fo heinouſly, that he ordered 
the queen to be beaten with rods till ſhe expired. 
Her body afterwards was privately buried in a 
church dedicated to the Virgin Mary, pot far from 
Debra Berhan *. 

Nothing had hitherto appeared — 
young prince. But it was foon told the king, that, 
after the death of the queen, her fon Bæda Mariam 
churches, which he employed, at ſtated times, in the 
obſervation of the uſual folemnities over his mo- 
ther's grave. The king, having called his ſon be- 
fore him, began to queſtion him about what be bad 
heard; while the prince, without hefitation, gave 
him a full account of every circumſtance, glorying 
in what, he faid, was his duty, and denying that 
he was accountable to any man on earth for the 
marks of aſſection which he ſhewed to his mother. 

The king, confidering his ſon's juſtification as a 
— Wat —o 

ves 1 © --..- 8 | Prince, 


Another church on a hill, one of the quarters of Gon- 
dar, It fignifies the Hill of Glory, or Brightneſs. 
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prince, and, with him, bis principal friend Mehe. 
fata Chriſtos, to be loaded with irous, and banith- 
ed to the top of 2 mountain; and it is hard to ſay 
where this puniſhment would have ended, had not 
the monks of Debra Rotfo and Debra Libanos, and 
all thofe of the deiert, (who thought themſelves in 
ſome meaſure accomplices with his mother), by ex- 
hortations, pretended prophecies, dicams and vi- 
ſions, convinced the king, that Providence had 
decrced unalterably, that none but his fon, Beda 
Mariam, ſhould fucceed him. lo this ordinance 
the old king bowed, as it gave him a proſpect of 
the long continuance of his family on the throve 
of Abvtina. 

Zara Jacob was no ſooner dead, that his fon, 
Beda Mariam, who ſucceeded him, began to ap- 
ply himſelf ſeriouſſy to the attairs of government. 
From the reign of Judith, (in the tenth century), 
when ſo many of the priaces of the royal family 
were maſſacred, the cuſtom of fending the royal 
children to con nement on the top of a mountain 
had been difeontmued. Thele children all lived at 
home with their reſpective fathers and mothers, like 
private perſons ; and the kings feemed to conmre 
at aboliſhing their former practice, for no moun- 
tain had been yet choſen as a ſubſtitute to the un- 
fortunate Damo. The difagreement between Zara 
Jacob and his queen, with the cauſe of ut, and the 
prince's franknefs and reſolution, feemed to point 
out the neceſſity of reviving the falutary ſeverity 
of the ancient laws. Beda Mariam gave orders, 


therefore, to arreſt all his brethren, and ſend them 


priſoners for life to the bigh mountain of Geſter, 
on 
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on the confines of Amhara and Begemder, which 
ever after continued the fate-prifon for the royal 
children, till a ſiaughter, like to that made upon 
mount Damo, was the occaſion, as we ſhall fee, 
of deſerting Geſhen likewiſe. 
The king applied himſelf next to meafures for 
the better government of his country. He ordered 
a geueral pardon to be proclaimed to all who, by 
the ſeverity of the late reign, lay under ſentence of 
death, baniſhment, or any other puniſhment ; and, 
convoking the ſtates of the kingdom, he met them 
with a cheerfulneſs and openneſs which infpired 
confidence into every rank, while, at the ſame time, 
he filled all the places he found vacant, or that he 
thought proper to change, with men of the greateſt 
integrity. He then reviewed the whole cavalry 
that were in his ſervice, which he diftributed into 
bodies, and ſtationed them in places where they 
could be readieft called, to execute thoſe deſigns he 
had then in contemplation. 
The next year the king went to Debra Libanos 
in Shoa. It was, however, obſegved, that his pre- 
parations were not ſuch as were uſual in theſe ſhort 
journies, nor ſuch as were made in peaceable times. 
On the contrary, orders were ſent to the borders of 
Tigre to receive the royal army, which was ſoon 
to arrive in thoſe parts. The rumour of this was 
quickly ſpread abroad, and aſſected all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, according to their ſeveral intereſts. 
Mabomet king of Adel was the firſt that took the 
alarm. Tho” a kind of peace had ſubfiſted for ſe- 
veral years between Adel and Abyflinia, yet inroads 
had been made from each country into the other ; 
S 2 and 
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and theſe might have ſerved them as pretexts for 
war, had that Fccn the inclinatlon of the times. 
Yet, as both cottitries happened to be difpofed for 
Peas. theſe Gutrages paſſed unnoticed. 

But, to prevcut ſurpriſe upon this laſt movemert 
of the troops, the king of Adel thought he had a 
right to be informed of Bæda Mariam's intentions, 
and, with this view, he ſent ſome of the principal 
people of his country as ambaſſadors, under pre- 
text of congratulating the king upon his acceſſion 
to the throne. They met the kiug in Shoa, and 
had carried with them very confiderable preſents. 
They were received in a very diſtinguĩſhed manner; 
and the preſents which Bæda Mariam returned to 
the king of Adel were nothing inferior to thofe he 
accepted. Aſter having entertained the ambaſſa- 
dots ſeveral days with ſeaſtiug and diverſions, be 
coufirmed a peace under the fame duties upon trade 
that had ſormerly ſubſiſted. 

The king of Dancali alſo, old, infirm, vet et n- 
ſtant in his attachment to the Abyſſiniaus, was not 
without his inquietudes, though he was not afraid 
they intended to attack his poor territory with an 
army. Ile dreaded left the army in its march 
ſhould drink up that little quantity of water which 
remained to him in fummer, and, without which, 
his kingdom would become uninhabited. Ir is a 
low, ſandy difirict, lying on the Red Sea, juſt where 
the coaſt, after bearing a little to the eaft of north 
from Suez to Dancali, makes an elbow, and ſtretches 
nearly eaſt, as far as the Straits of Babelmandeb. 
It has the mines of foſſile- falt immediately on the 


north and north-weſt, a deſert part of the province 
of 
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of Dawaro to the ſouth, and the ſea on the north. 
But it has no port, excepting a ſpacious bay, with 
tolerable auchorage, called the Buy of Bilur “, in lat. 
13 3, and, corruptly iu vulgar maps and writings. 
the Bay of Bay loul. 

The kingdom of Daucali is bounded on the eaſt 
at Azab by part of the kingdom uf Adel, and the 
myrrh country. Ihe king is a Matometan, as are 
all his fubjefts. They are called Taltal, are all 
black, aud only ſome of them woolly-headed ; a 
circunfiance which probably atiles from a mixture 
with the Abyflinians, woe bair is long. There 
are but two ſiuall rivers of fieth water iu the whole 
kingdom ; and even thele are not viſible abore 
ground in the hot jcalun, but are ſwallowed up iu 
the ſand, ſo as to be dug for when water is wanted. 

la the rainy ſeaſon, theſe are ſwollen by rain 
talling from the ſides of the mountains aud from 
tne high lands of Aby ffiu ia, and then only they run 
with a curreut tato the fea. All the reil of the 
water in this country is ſalt, or brackiſh, and not 
tit for ule, uuleſs iu abſolute necelury or dry years. 
Even theſe ſometimes fail, aud they are obliged to 
leck, far oft in the rainy troutiers of Abythuia, wa- 
ter for themlelves, and paſture ior their naterabie 
goats and ſheep. | 

When the Iudian trade flouriſhed, this priace's 
revenue aroſe chiefly from furuithing camels for the 

| tranſport 


* Bilur, in the lmgu ge of Sumhar, ſignifies e ſalt ;; 
tit is coloured with any mineral, fo as to be ither red or 
green, it is, in this latter caſe, applied often to emcralds, and 
grees rec. cryſtal. 
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tranſport of merchandiſe to all parts of Africa. 
Their commerce is now confined to the carrying 
bricks of ſolid, or ſoſſile ſalt, dug from pits in 
their own country, which, in Abyſſinia, paſs in. 
ſtead of filver currency ; theſe they deliver at the 
neareſt market in the high lands at a very moderate 
profit, after having carried them from the ſea-fide 
through the dry and burning deferts of their own 
9 at the great rifk of being murdered by 
The preſents ſent to Bæda Mariam from Dancali 
did not make a great figure when compared with 
thoſe of Adel. They confiſted of one horſe, a 
mule, a ſhield of elephant's hide, a poiſoned lance, 
two ſwords, and ſome dates. Poor as theſe pre- 
ſents were, they were much more reſpected than 
thoſe of Adel, becauſe they came from a loyal hert; 
while the others were from a nation diſtinguiſhed 
every year by ſome premeditated action of treach- 
ery and bloodſhed. The king having firſt ſent for 
the Abuna, Imaranha Chriſtos, and called the am- 
baſſadors of Dancali and Adel into his preſence, 
declared to them, that neither of theſe ſtates was 
to be the ſcene of war, but that he was inftantly to 
march againſt the Dobas *, whoſe conftant inroads 
iato his country, and repeated cruelties, he was 
reſolved no longer to ſuffer. He required the am- 
baſſadors to warn their maſters to keep a ſtrict neu- 
trality, otherwiſe they would be ĩnſallibly involved 

in the ſame calamities with that nation. 
Lent 


* A race of very barbarous people, all ſhepherds, having 
great ſubſtance, and much reſembling the nations of Galla. 
They are Pagans. 
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Lent being now near, the kiug returned to Liras, 
there to keep his fatt, aud diflributed his horſe on 
the ſide of Ambaſanet, having ſent orders to the go- 
vernor of Amhara to join him twmediately, who 
was then at Salamat beſieging a party of rebels up- 
on Mount Gehud, which figuites rhe Mountam of 
Manifeflation. It was the intention of the king, 
that the troops of Amhara, Augot, and Tigre 
ſhould preſs upon the euemy from the high country, 
while he with his own troops (chiefly horſe) ſhould 
cut of their retreat to the plains of falt; and it 
was here that the king of Daucali was afraid that 
they would interfere with his freſh water. 

This prince kept ſtrictly bis promiſe of ſecrecy 
made to Beda Mariam, while the king of Adel ob- 
ſerved a very diflecent live of condud; for he not 
ouly diicovered the king's intention, but be invited 
the Dobas to ſeud their wives, children, and effects 
into Adel, while his troops ſhould cut off the king's 
provition, aud fight him wherever they faw that it 
could be done with advantage. The plan was 
ſpeedily embraced. Iwelve claus of Dobas marched 
with their cattle, as privately as poſſible, for Adel; 
but the king's intelligence was 106 good, and his 
motions 100 rapid, to allow their ſchemes to be 
carried into execu jon. With a large body of 
borſe, be 00K poffeflion of a ſtrong pals, called 
Fendera ; aud when that unhappy people, fatigued 
with their march, ard incumbered with baggage, 
arrived at this ſpot, they were cut to pieces with- 
out retiftance, and without diſlinction of age or ſex. 

The king, at the beginuing of this campaign, de- 
cared, that bis intention was not to ca ry on 


war 
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war with the Dobas as with an ordinary enemy, 
but totally to extirpate them as a nuiſance; 
and, to ſhew jumſelf in earneſt in the declaration, 
he now made a vow never to depart from the coun- 
try till he had plowed and fown the fields, and ate 
the crop on the ſpot with his army. He, therefore, 
called the peaſants of two ſmall neighbouring dif- 
tricts, Wadge and Ganz, and ordered them to plow 
and fow that part; which having ſeen done, the 
king went to Axum, but returned again to the Do- 
bas, by the feaſt of the Epiphany. That cruel, 
reſtleſs nation, ſaw now the king's real intent was 
their utter deſtructĩion, and that there was no poſſi- 
bility of avoiding it but by ſubmiſſion. This pru- 
dent conduct they immediately adopted; and, great 
Part of them renouncing the Pagan religion, they 
fo fatished Beda Mariam that be decamped from 
their country, after having, at his own expence, 
reſtored to them a number of cattle equal to that 
Which he had taken away, having alſo given up, 
untouched, the crop which bad been fown, and re- 
compenſed the peaſants of Wadge and Ganz for 
their corn and labour. 

Having reſolved to chaſtiſe the king of Adel for 
his treacherous conduct, he retired fouthward into 
the provinces Dawaro and Ifat ; and, as if he bad 
had no other views but thoſe of peace, he croſſed 
over to Begemder, where he directed the Abuna to 
meet him with his young fon Iſcander, of whom 
his queen, Romana Werk *, had been lately deh- 
tered. From this he proceeded to Gojam, every 


where 


The pomegranate of gold 
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where leaving orders with the proper officers to 
have their troops in readineſs againſt his return; 
and having delivered the yuung prince to Ambala 
Dax id, governor of that province, he proceeded to 
Gimbota, a town lying on the banks of the Nile, 
which, in honour of his ton's governor, he changed 
to David Harafa *. Having thus ſettled the prince 
to his mind, be fent orders to the army in Tigre 
and Dawaro to advance into the fouthernmoſt fron- 
tier of Adel. He himfelf returned by the way be 
went to Gojam, and collecting the troops, and the 
nobility who flocked to him on that occafion, be 
marched ſtraight for the ſame country. 

Whilſt the king was occupied in thefe warlike 
preparations, a violent commotion aroſe among his 
clergy at home. In the reign of Zara Jacob, a 
number of ſtrangers, after the council of Florence, 
had come into Abyſſinia with the Abuna Imaranha 
Chriſtos. Among theſe were ſome mouks from 
Syria, or Egypt, who had propagated a hereſy 
which had found many diſciples. They denied the 
coulubſlanuality of Chriſt, whom they admitted to 
be perfect God and hkewife perfe& man, but main- 
tamed that what we call his Eumanity was a preci- 
ous ſubſtance, or nature, not compoſed of fleſn, 
diood, and arteries (like ours), but infinnety more 
roble, perfect, peculiar to, and only exining iu bim- 
elf. An alſembly of the clergy was calied, this 
n-refy condemned, and thoſe who had denied the 
pertect manhood of our Saviour were put to death 
by different kinds of torture. Some were lent 10 


dio 


* The lation ei D4c ii. 
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die in the Kolla, others expoſed, without the necef- 
faries of life, to periſh with cold on the tops of the 
higheſt mountains. 
There was another motive of diſcontent which 
appeared in that aſſembly, and which atiefied the 
ling himfelf. A Venetian, whoſe name was Branca 
Leon, was one of the ſtrangers that arrived in 
Erbiopia at the time above mentioned. He was 2 
limner by profeſhon, and exceedingly favoured by 
the late king, for whom be bad painted. with 
great applauſe, the pictures of Abyſſinian faints 
for the decorativn of the churches. It bappened 
that this man was employed for an altar-piece of 
Atronſa Mariam; the ſubject was a common one in 
Italy, Chrift in his mother's arms; where the child 
according to the Italian mode, is beld in his mo- 
ther's left arm. This is directly contrary to the 
uſage of the Eaſt, where the left hand 1s reſerved 
for the purpoſe of waſhing the body when needful, 
and is therefore looked upon with diſhonour, fo 
much, indeed, that at table the right * 
put into the plate. 

The fanatic and ignorant monks, heated with the 
laſt diſpute, were fired with rage at the indignity 
which they ſuppoſed was offered to our Saviour. 
But the king, ftrack with the beauty of the picture, 
and thinking blood enough had been already ſhed 
upon religious ſcruples, was reſolved to humour 
the ſpirit of perſecution no farther. Some of the 
ringleaders of theſe diſturbances privately diſap- 
pearing, the reſt ſaw the neceſſity of returning to 
their duty; and the picture was placed on the altar 


of Atronſa Mariam, and there preſerved, notwith- 
ſtanding 
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ſtanding the devaſtation of the country by the 
Moors under the reigns of David ILL and Claudius, 


till many years afterwards, together with the church, 
it was deſtroyed by an inroad of the Galla. 

In the mean time, the army from Dawaro bad 
eutered the kingdom of Adel under Betwudet Ad- 
ber Yaſous, and expecting do find the Moors quite 
unprepared, they had begun to waſte every thing 
with fire and ſword. But it was not long before 
they found the inhabitants of Adel ready to receive 
them, and perſectly inſtructed of the king's inten- 
ons, from the moment he left Dawaro, to go to 
meet his fon in Gojam. Indeed, it could not be 
otherwiſe, from the multitude of Moors conftantly 
in his army, who, though they put on the appearance 
of loyalty, never ceaſed to have a warm heart to- 
wards their own religion and countrymen. Ad- 
vanced parties appeared as ſoon as the A byſſinian ar- 
my entered the frontiers ; and theſe were followed by 
the main body in good order, determined to fight 
their enemy before they had time to ravage the 
- country. 

A battle immediately followed, very bloody, as 
might be expected from the mutual hatred of the 
ſoldiers, from the equality iu numbers, and the 
long experience each had in the other's manner of 
fighting. The battle, often on the point of being 
loſt, was as often retrieved by the perſonal exertion 
of the Movrith ofhcers, upon whom the loſs prin- 


cipaliy 


®* Betwudet is an officer that has nearly the ſame power as 
Ras ; there were two of theſe, and both being fin at one 
battle, as we ſhall fee in the ſequel, the afſi e g e into diſule 
as unfortunate. 
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cipally fell. Sidi Hamet, the king's fon, the chief, 
of Arar, Nagal, Telga, Adega, Hargai, Gadai, aud 
Kumo, were flain, with feveral other principal 
men, who had either revolted from the king of 
Abyflinia, or whom frieudſhip to the king of Adel 
had brought from the oppoſite coaft of Arabia. 
The king was ftill advancing with diligence, 
when he was overtaken by an expreſs, mforming 
him that bis queen Romana was delivered of au- 
other prince, chriſtened by the name of Anquo 
Ifrael. Upon which good tidiugs he halted at once 
to reſt and feaſt his army ; and, in the middle of 
the feſtivity, an expreſs from Adber Yaſous, 
brought him news of the complete victory over the 
Moors, and that there was now no army in Adel 
of conſequence enough to keep the field. Here- 
upon the king detached a ſufficient number of 
troops to reiaforce Adber Yaſous in Adel, and con- 
tnued bimſelf recrumng his army, and making 
greater preparations than before, that, during the 
urſt of the ſeaſon, he might utterly lay waſte the 
whole Mooriſh country, or ſo diſable them that 
they might, for many years, be content to enjoy peace 
under the condition of becoming his tributarics. 
While planniug theſe great euterpriſes, the king 
ſeized with a pain in his bowels, whether from poi- 
fon or otherwiſe is not known, which occaſioned 
his death. Having, a few moments beſore he died, 
recollected that his face was turned on a ditferert 
nde from the kingdom of Adel, he ordered himſelf 
to be ſhifted in his bed, and placed ſo as to luok 
directly towards it, (a token how much bis beart 
was ſet upon its deſtruction) and in that poſture be 


erred. 


Ti. 
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He was a prince of great bravery and conduct; 
rery moderate in all his pleaſures; of great devo- 
tion; zealous for the eſtabliſhed church, but ſteady 
in reſiſting the monks and other clergy in all their 
attempts towards perſecution, innovation, and in- 
dependency. Many ſtories have been propagated 
of bis inclination to the Catholic religion, and of 
his averſion to having an Abuna from Egypt; and 
it is aid, that, during his whole reign, he obſtinately 
perſiſted in refuſing to ſuſſer any Abuna in his king- 
dom. But theſe are fables invented by the Portugueſe 
prieſts, who came into Abyſlinia ſome time after- 
wards, and forged anecdotes to ferve their own 
purpoſes ; for, unleſs we except the fiory of the 
Venetian, Branca Leon, there is not a word ſaid 
of any connection Bæda Mariam ever bad with the 
few Catholics that then were in his country, and 
even that was a connection of his father's. And 
as to the other ſtory, we find in hiſtory, that the 
Abuna bad been in the country ever fince his father 
Zara Jacob's time; and that, at his defire, the 
Abuna, Imaranha Chnſtos, came and received, in 
the field of battle, large donations in gold, almoſt 
as often as the king gained a victory. Eæda Ma- 
riam died at the age of forty, aſter reigning ten 
rears, which were ſpent in continual war; during 
the whole courſe of which he was ſucceſsful, and 
might (if he bad lived) have very much weakened 
the Mooriſh ſtates, and prevented the terrible reta- 
hation that fell afterwards from that quarter upon 
his country.—lt will be proper now to look back 
into the tranſactions in Europe, which are partly 
connected with the kiftory of this kingdom. 


The 
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The conqueſt of the north part of Africa follow: 
ed the reduction of Egypt, and the whole coaft of 
Barbary was crowded with Mahometans, from 
Alexandria to the weſtern ocean, and from the 
Mediterranean to the edge of the deſert. Even the 
defert nfelf was filled with them; and trade, fecu- 
rity, and good faith, were now everywhere diſſe- 
minated in regions, a few years before the ſeat of 
murder and pillage. 

Tarik and his Moors had invaded Spain; Muſa 
followed him, and conquered it. Ihe hiſtory of 
Count Julian is in every one's hand ; unfortunate in 
having had the provocation, ſtill more fo in having 
bad the power to revenge it, by ſacrificing at once 
his ſovereign, his country, religion, and life, to the 
private injuries done to his daughter. As often as 
I have read the hiſtory of this cataſtrophe, fo often 
have I regretted to fee with how little ceremony 
this young lady had been treated by authors of all 
languages and nations. They call her Cuaba, with 
the ſame eaſe and indifference as they would have 
called ber Anne, or Margaret. This muſt be from 
mere ignorance. Caaba could not be the name of 
the daughter of Count Julian before her ſeduction. 
Caaba means Hurlot, iu the broadeſt way poſſible 
to expreſs the term, and very cruelly and impro- 
perly, it ſeems to be given her, even after her mil- 
fortune; for ſhe was a daughter of the firſt family 
in Spain, of unexceptionable virtue. She was not 


ſeduced, bur ſarced by the king, while in the palace, 
and under protection of the queen. 

A great iv{iux of trade followed the conqueſt; 
and the religion, that contained little reſtraint and 


great 
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great indulgence, was every where embraced by 
the vanquiſhed, who long bad been Chriſtians in 
name only. On the other fide, the conquerors 
were now no longer that brunſh ſet of madmen, 
ſuch as they were under the Khalifat of the fanatic 
Omar. They were now men eminent for their 
rank and attainments in every ſpecies of learning. 
This was a dangerous criſis for Chriſtianity, and 
nothing elſe was threatened than its total ſubverſion. 
The whole world, without the help of England, 
had not virtue enough to withſtand this torrent. 
That nation, the favourite weapon in the hand of 
Heaven for cheſtiſing tyranny and extirpating falſe 
religion, now lent its aſſiſtance, and the ſcale was 
quickly turned. 

At that time Europe ſaw with ſurpriſe an incon- 
fiderable number of fiſhermen, very inconveniently 
placed at the fartheſt end of the Adriatic Gulf, ap- 
plying themſelves with unwearied care and patience 
to cultivate, gather together, and improve the rem- 
nants and gleanings of the Indian trade by Alexan - 
dria, ynder all the cruelties and oppreſſions of thoſe 
ignorant and barbarous conquerors the Turks, whom 
no proſpect of gain, no change of place, n6 fre- 
quency of commerce, could ever civilize or ſub. 
ject to the rules of juſtice. Venice beeame at once 
the great market for ſpices and perfumes, and con- 
ſequently the moſt conſiderable maritime power that 
had appeared in Europe for ages. | 
Genoa followed, but ſunk, after great efforts, 
under the power of her rival; while Venice re- 
mained miſtreſs of the fea, of a large dominion up- 


OR 
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on the continent, and of the Indian ſpice trade, the 
ongin and ſupport of all her greatneis. 

Rbodes, and the ſkips of the Military Order of 
St. John of Jeruſalem, to whom that ifland belong. 
ed, greatly haralled the maritime trade carried on 
by the Moors in their own veſſels from Alexandria, 
who were every day more diſcouraged by the un- 
expected progreſs of theſe once petty Chriſtian ſtates. 
Trade again began to be carried on by caravans in- 
the deſert. Large companies of merchants from 
Arabia, paſied in ſafety to the weſtern ocean, and 
were joined by other traders from the different parts 
of Barbary while pafling to the ſouthward of them, 
Moors began to ſet little value on their manner of 
trading by ſea, content now again with the labours 
and conveniencies of their ancient, tarhfal friend,” 
and ſervant, the camel. 

Ormus, a ſmall iſland in the Pertian Gulf, had, 
by its convenient fituation, become the market for 
the ſpice trace, after the difcouragements it had re- 
ceived in the Mednerrancan. All Aſia was fuppli- 
ed from thence, and veffels, entering the Straits of 
Babelmandeb, had renewed the old reſort to the 
temple of Mecca. From hence all Africa, too, 
was ſer ved by caravans, that never ſince have ſor- 
ſaken that trade, but continue to this day, and croſs 
the continent, in various directions. - 
John I. king of Portugal, after many ſacceſolul 


battles with the Moors, bad at laſt forced them to 
eroſs the fea, ard return vanquiſhed to their native. 
country. By this be had changed his former diſ- 
honourable name of 3affard to the more noble and 

SE much 
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much more popular one of John the avenger. This 
did not ſatisfy him. Aſfiſted by fome Engliſh na- 
vigators, he paſſed over to Barbary, laid fiege 10 
Ceuta, and ſpeedily after made himſelf maſter of 
the city. This carly connection with the Engliſh 
aroſe by his baving married Philipina of Lancaſter, 
fiſter of Henry IV. king of England, by whom be 
had five ſons, all of them beroes, and, at the tak- 
ing of Ceuta, capable of commanding armies. 
Henry, the youngeſt, ſcarce twenty years of age, 
was the firft that mounted the walls of that city in 
his father's preſence, and was thereupon created 
Maſter of the Order of Chriſt, a new inftitution, 
whoſe ſole end and view was the extirpation of the 
Mahometan religion. 

Anbough every thing promiſed fair to John in 
the war of Africa, yet it early occurred to prince 
Henry, that a ſmall kingdom like Portugal never 
could promiſe to do any thing eſſectual againſt the 
enormous power of the Mabometans, then in poſe 
ſeſſion of extenſive dominions in the richeſt parts of 
the globe. The ſudden riſe of Venice was before 
his eyes, and almoſt happened in his own time. 
By applying to trade alone, ſhe had acquired a 
power fuſhcient to cope with the ftowteſt of ber 


ple; even agriculture irſelf was in a manner aban- 
doned fince the expulſion of the Moors. 

Prince Henry, from his carly years, had been 
pathonately addicted to the ſtudy of what is gene- 
rally knowu by the name of the mathematics, that 

Vor II. 1 is, 
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is, geometry, aſtronomy, and confequently arith. 
metie. He was of a liberal turn of mind, devoid 
of ſuperſtition, haughtineſs. or paſſion; the Arab 
and the Jew were admitted to li u with great free. 
dom, as the only maſters who were capable of in- 
ſtructing him in thoſe ſciences. , It was in vain to 
attempt to rival Venice in pofletiion of the Mediter- 
ranean trade: no other way remained but to open 
the commerce to India by the Atlautic Ocean, by 
filing round the poiut of Africa to the market of 
ſpices in India. Full of this thought, he retired to 
a country palace, and there dedicated the whole of 
bis time to deliþerate inquiry. I be ignorance and 
prejudices of the age were altogether againſt him. 
The only geography then known was that of the 
poets. It was the opinion of the Portugueſe, that 
the regions within the tropics were totally uninba- 
oceans waſhed theſe burning ceaſfts ; and, therefore, 
they concluded, that every attempt to explore them 
was little better than downright maduefs, and a 
2 of tempting, of Providence. 
| Bat, on the-other hand, be found great materia 
to comfort him, and to make him perſiſt in bis re- 
ſolution. For Greek hiſtory, to which he then had 
acceſs, bad recorded two inftances, which ſhewed 
that the voyage was not only poſſible, but that it 
had been actually performed, firſt by the Pbornĩei- 
ans, under Necho king of Egypt, then by Eudoxus, 
during the time of Prolemy Lathyrus, who, after 
doubling the ſouthern Cape of Africa, arrived in 
ſafety. at Cadiz. Hanno, too, had failed from 
Carthage through the Straits, ta + 
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north latitude in the Atlantic Ocean. In more 
modern times, even in the preceding century, Mac- 
ham, an Engliſhman, returning from a voyage on 
the weſt coaft of Africa, was ſhipwrecked on the 
ifland of Madeira, together with a woman whom 
he tenderly loved. After her death he became 
weary of ſolitude; and baving conſtructed a bark, 
or canoe, with which he paddled over to the oppo- 
fite coaſt, he was taken by the natives, and pre- 
ſented to the Caliph as a curiofity. And the Nor- 
mans of Dieppe had, as a company, traded in 1364, 
not fourſcore years from prince Henry's time, as 
far as Sierra de Leona, only 7 from the Line. 
The prince's humanity to his Mooriſh priſoners 
had likewiſe been rewarded by fubſtantial informa- 
tion ; they reported that fome of their countrymen 
of the kingdom of Sus had advanced far into the 
defert, carrying their water and proviſions along 
with them on camels; that, after many days travel, 
they came to mines of ſalt, and, having loaded their 
cargoes, they proceeded till they came within the 
limits of the rains; there they found large and po- 
pulous towns, inhabited by a people totally black 
and woolly-headed, who reported that there were 
numerous and warlike tribes. To complete all, 
Don Pedro, Henry's brother, returning from Venice, 
brought along with bim from that city a map, on 
which the whole coaſt of the Atlantic Ocean was 
_ diſtinlly traced, and the fouthern extremity of 
Africa was repreſented to be a cape furrounded 
with the fea, which joined with the Indian Ocean. 

T 2 No 
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No ſoouer was the prince thus ſatisfied of. the 
poſhbility of a paſlage to India round Africa, thas 
he ſet about conſtructing the neceſſary iuſlruments 
for navigation. He corrected the ſolar tables of the 
Arabs, and made ſome alterations in the aſtrolabe: 
For, ſtrange to tell! the quadrant was not then 
known in Portugal, though, a hundred years be- 
fore, Ulughbeg bad meaſured the ſun's height at 
Samare and in Perſia. with a quadrant of about 400 
rr 
the ſize of this be not exaggeratec. 
Henry, who, by his liberality and afabiliey, had 
*. together the moſt learned mathematicians 
and ableſt pilots of the age, now propoſed 10 te- 
duce bis ſpeculations io practice. Many ſhips had 
failed in the courſe of bis diſquifitions, and teu 
years had now elapſed before the prince, afier all 
bis encouragement, could. induce the captaina 0 
proceed farther than Cape Non, or, thirty leagues 
further, ,10, Cape Bojador. To this their courage 
beld good; afier which, the fear. of fiery oceans 
reviving iu their, minds, they returned exceedingly 
ſatisfied with theix own perſeverance. and abilities. 
Henry, though greatly hurt at this behaviour, dif. 
ſembled the low opinion which. be had formed of 
both. He contented himſelf with propoßing to 
them different reaſons and rewards ; ; and urged them 
io repeat their voyages, which, however, cquſtautly 
ended in the ſame diſappamment. ., And it is.pro- 
| bable a much longer time might have been ſpent in 
theſe miſcarriages, ren Os. ex.cotler a> 
„d 1 70 off 

jan 
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john Gonſalez and Triftan Vaz, two gentlemen 
of his bed-chamber, ſeeing the impreſſion this be- 
haviour had made on the prince, and having ob- 
ined a ſmall fhip from kim. reſolved d double 
Cape Bojador, and difcover the coaſt beyond it. 
Whether the fiery oceans might not have preſented 
themſelves to theſe gentlemen, I know not; but a 
violent ftorm forced them to fea. After being toſled 
about in perpetuat fear of ſhipwreck for feveral 
days, they at laſt landed on a ſmall iſland, which 
they called Port Santo- Theſe two navigators pol- 
ſelled the true ſpirit of diſcovery. Far from giving 
themſelves up for loft in a new world, or content 
with” what they Had already done, they fet about 
making the moſt diligent obſervation of every thing 
remarkable in this finall ſpot. The iſland kifelf 
was barren; but, examining the horizon all around, 
they obſerved a black fixed ſpot there, which never 
either changed its place or dimenſions. Satished, 
therefore, that this was land, they returned 0 the 
[nfant wich the news of this double diſcovery. | 
Three veſſels were ſpeedily equipped by theprince; 
twoof them given to Vaz and Arco, and the third 
to Bartholomew Pereſtrello, gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to Don Joa his brother. Theſe adven- 
rurers were far from difappointiug his expectations; 
they arrived at Port Santo, aud proceeded to the 
fxed ſpot, which they found to be the ifland of 
Madeira, wholly covered with wood; an iſland 
that has eder fince been of the greateſt uſe to the 
trade of both Indies, and which bas remained to 
the crown of Portugal, after the greateſt part of 
their other conqueſts in the eaſt are loft. John I. 
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was now dead, and Edward had ſucceeded bim 
The infant Henry, however, ſtill continued the 
purſuit of his difcovenies with the greateſt ardour. 
Giles D'Anez, ſtimulated by the ſucceſs of the 
laſt adventures, put to ſea with a refolution to dou- 
ble Cape Bojador cloſe in ſhore, fo as to make his 
voyage a foundation for puſhing fartber the diſco- 
very; and, being lucky in good weather, he fail 
doubled the Cape; and, continuing ſome leagues 
farther into the bay to the ſouth of it, he returned 
with the ſame good fortune to Portugal, after hav- 
ing found the ocean equally as navigable on the 
other fide as on this; and that there was no four 
dation for thoſe monſtrous appearances or difhcul. 
ties mariners till now had expected to find there. 

The ſucceſsful expedition round Cape Bojador 
being ſoon ſpread abroad through Europe, excited 
a ſpirit of adventure in all foreigners; the moſt cz 
pable of whom reſorted immediately to prince 
Henry, from their different countries, which fur- 
ther increaſed the ſpirit of the Portugneſe, already 
xaiſed to a very great height. But there flill was 2 
party of men, who, not ſuſceptible of great aclians 
themſelves, dedicated their time with ſome ſucceſs 
to criticiſing the enterpriſes of others. Theſe 
blamed prince Henry, becauſe, when Portugal was 
exhauſted both of men and money by a neceſſary 
war in Africa, be ſhould have choſen that very ume 
w launch out into expences and vain diſcoveries of 
countries, in an immenſe ocean, which muſt be uſe- 
leſs, becauſe incapable of cultivation. And though 
_ they did not advance, as formerly, that the ocean 
was boiling among burning ſands, they ftill thought 
- themſelves 
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themſclves authoriſed to aſſert, that theſe countries 
muſt, from their firuation under the ſun, be ſo hot as to 
turn all the daſcoverers black, and allo to deſtroy all 

Futile as theſe reafous were, at another 
time they would have beeu ſufficient io have blaſted 


all the deſigns of prince Henry, had they made 
half the unpreflion upon the kiug that they did upon 
the minds of the peupic. Portugal was then only 
growing to 2 pitch of beroiſm which i loou after 
arrived, their ſpirit being co..tiuually ſoſlered by a 
long ſucceiſion of wiſe, brave, aud well- inſormed 
princes. | 

en the enjaning peince. difiained ms 
any anſwer to ſuch objettions, otherwile than by 
doubling his reſpect and attention for his uncle 
Henry. To encourage bim ſtill further, he copter- 
red upon bim for lie the fovereigary of Madeira, 
Port Santo, and all the diſcoveries he ſhould make 
on the coaſt of Africa ; and the ſpiritual jurildic- 
tion of the iſland of Madeira, upon his new. Oxcder 
of Chriſt, for ever. 

NF r 
ſevered in. Nugno I riftan doubled Cape Blanco, and 
came to a ſmall river, which, from their finding gold 
in the hands of the natives, was afterwards called 
Kio del Oro; and here a fort was afterwards built by 
the Portugueſe, called Arn. I would not, how- 
ever, have it ſuppoſed, that gold is the produce of 
auy place in the latitude of Cape Blauco. It was 
brought here from the black nations, far to the 
fouthward, to e ſalt from the mines which 
are in this defect near the Cape. "The fight of gold, 


better than any argument, ſerved1o calm the fears, 
and 
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and overcome e 
had been adverſaries to theſe diſcoveries. | 

In the year 1445, Denis Fernandes erg a 
vered the great river Senega, the northern banks bf 
which are inhabited by Aſenagi Moors, whioſe 
colour is tawny, while the ſoutbern, or oppoſite 
banks, belong to the Jaloffes, or Negro nation, the 
chief market for the gum-arabic. ©, Paſſing this rivex 
he diſcovered Cape Verde; and; to bis inexpreffible 
ſatisſaction, though now in the midft of the torrid 
zone, be found the country abounded wirh large 
rivers, and with the moſt luxuriant veidure. He 
found a civil war in the nation of Jaloftes. Bemoy, 
a prince of that nation, had, in a minority, 'in- 
truded himſelf into the throne of his brothers, (to 
xebom be was but half blood), by the addreſs of 
his mother. The eldeſt of the three brothers pre- 
ſaryed the ſhadow of government, and ſeemed to 
favour the uſurpation. Bemoy bad improved da 
interval by cultivating the Portugueſe friendſhip to 
the, uttermoſt. He promiſed every thing; a place 
to build their city on the continent, which the king 
very moch defired; and to be a convert ro Chriſt 
anity, the caly thing che king wiſhed in wore. 
ed by the two younger, and fieadily ſupported by 
the Portugueſe, from whom be had borrowed large 
foms; but ftill appearing to trifle with the day of 


king ordered the Portugueſe to withdraw from his 
country, and leave him to his ſortune. The lofs of 
a battle with his brothers ſoon reduced him to the 
neceſſity of flying acroſs the deſerts to Arguim, and 
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racnce to Portugal, with a number of bis followers 
He was received by the king of Fortugsl with all 
the honours due to a ſovereign prince; and baptiſed 
at Liſbon, the king and queen being bis fpunſors.* 

Great feſtivals and illuminations were made u 
peared at thoſe feftivals as the greateſt ornament of 
them, performing feats of borſemanſhip never de-. 
fore practiſed in Portugal. The modeſty and pro- 
priety of bis converſation and behaviour in private, 
and the great. dignity and eloquence which be dig 
played in public, began 10 give the Portugueſe a 
E erer 
bad formerly entertained e 0 tig £ 

ls the mean time rhe king wonr raphy carwhth 
the preparations that were 16 eſtabliſh Bemoy in is 
kingdom; and the feſtivals were 10 ſooner” term 
ready to fail with him, the command of which, 
unbappily for him and the expedition, was giveh 
to Triſtan d*Acugna, a ſoldier of: great expetietiet 
and courage, but proud, pafhonate, and rivet; the 
dilagreable name of Biſuputo * hi abeady Meek 
fixed upon bim by bis com men. : 

The fleet perſormed the voyage, ee 
landed happily.  Theywwere, by their number and 
valour, far from any apprehenfion of oppolition. 
The gramel bogus — to lay the ſounda- 
tion of a fort, -withour having fuffciently attended 
to us. unhealthy ſituation. The fpot which Ws 
— IE 24 Wr 

to 


. this is, dub Bare, ar ts 
« fault ; 2 character be had gained in Portugal. — 
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to make havock among his men, and the work of 
courſe went on proportionably flower. The mur. 
murs of the army againſt bis obſtinacy in adbering 
to the choice of this place, and his fear that he 
bimſelf ſhould be left alone governor of it, made 
DAcugna deſperate; when one day, taking his 
pleaſure on board a ſhip, and baving had ſome 
to the heart, fo that be fell dead without uttering a 
word. The fort was abandoned, and the army re. 
turned to Portugal, after baving coſt litile lefs than 
all prince Henry's diſcoveries together had done. 
But Heaven rewarded the wiſdom of the king by 
a diſcovery, the conſequences of which more than 
Henry's- principal view was to diſcover the way to 
India by the ſouthern Cape of Africa ; but rhis as 
yet was not known to be poſſible. In order to re- 
medy a diſappointment, if any ſuch bappened in 
this ſea-voyage, another was attewpted by land. 
We have ſeen that the common track tor the Indian 
trade was from the eaſt to the weſt ſea, through the 
deſert, the whole breadth of Africa. Prince Henry 
had projected a rome parallel to this to the fouth- 
ward, through a Chiiftian country: For it had been 
long reported by the Chriſtians from Jeruſalem, 
that a number of monks reſorted thither, ſubjetis 
of a Chriſtian prince in the very heart of Attica, 
whoſe dominions were faid to reach from the eait 
to the weſt ſea. Several of theſe monks bad been 
met at Alexandria, whoſe patriarch bad the ſole 
right to ſend a metropolitan into that country. 
Theſe facts, though oſien known, had been as often 
| forgot 
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forgot by the weſtern Chriſlians. Marco Paulo *, 
a Venetian traveller, had much confuſed the ftory, 
by ſaying he had met, in his travels through Tar- 
tary, with this prince, who they all agreed was a 
prieſt, and was called Joannes Preſbyter Prete Janni, 
or Preſter John. 7 
Covillan and Alphonſo de Paiva tor his ambaſſadors. 
Covillan was a man qualihed for the undenaking. 
He had ſeveral times been employed by the late 
king in very delicate affairs, out of which he extri- 
cated himlelt with the great credit by his addreſs 
and ſecrecy. He was, beſides this, in the vigour 
of his age, bold, aclive, and perſecily maſter of all 
ſoris of arms; modeſt and cheerful in converſation, 
and, what crowned all, had bappily a great readi- 
neſs in acquiring lauguages, which enabled bun to 
explain hinifelf wherever he went, without an inter- 
preter ; an advantage to which, above all others, 
we are to aſcribe the ſucceſs of ſuch a journey. 

It was at the court of Bemoy that the firſt certain 
account of the exiſtence of this Chriſtian prince was 
procured. This people, on the weſt coaſt of Africa, 
reported, that, inland to the eaſtward, were many 
powerful nations and cities, governed by princes 
totally independent of each other; that the eaſter- 
moſt of theſe princes was called prince of the Mo- 
ſaical people, who were neither Pagans nor Idola- 
ters, but pioſeſſed a religion compounded of the 
| Chriftian and jewiſh. 

It ſeems plain that this intelligence muft bave 
been brought by the caravaus; or, indeed, the cafe 
may have been that the language of the Negroes 


bad, 


See Marco Paulo's Travels into Tartary. 
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had, of old, been 2 dialect of Abyflinian. The 
black” Ethiopians above Thebes are reported to 
have beſtowed much care upon letters; and they 
invented the Syllabic alphaber, which we know is 
uſed in Abyſſinia to this day, and which was pro- 
bably the firſt among the nations. Be that as it 
were all Abyſſinian words. Sehr Wes foil 
Aſenagi, which is Abyſfinian, and fignifies carrie), 
or carauns, Dengui, « fone, or rock; Angueab, 4 
tree of that name; Anzo, 4 crocadile; and, at the 
ſame time, all theſe are names of Abyſſinian rivers. 

It was at Benin, another Negro 'coumry, that 
the king again received a confirmation of the exift- 
ence of a Chriſtian prince; who was faid to inha- 
bit the heart of Africa io the ſourh-caſt of this fiat. 


The' people of Benin reported him to be a prince 
exceedingly powerful ; that bis name was Ogane, 
and bis kingdom about 250 leagues ta the eaſtward. 
They added, that the kings of Benin received from 
bim a braſs croſs and a fiaff as their inveſtiture. 
it ſhould ſeem that this Oganẽ is but a corruption 
of Jani. er Jaboi, ek title the einem Chriſtians 
bad given to the kit of Abyflinia, ' But it is very 
difficult-to account for the knowledge of Abyſſinia 
in the kingdom of Benin, not only on account of 
the diſtance, but likewiſe, becauſe ſeveral of the 


Abe court of Abyffnis; a6 we ſhall ſee afier- 
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and influence, probably might have puſhed its do- 
minion through theſe barbarians, down to the 
neighbourbood of Benin on the weſtern. ocean- 
But all this I muſt confeſs to be a fimple conjecture 


Arr. 
found the ſmalleſt confirmation. 


Amba Yaſous (prince of Shoa) being as. at ant. 
on a viſit to the king at Gondar, * 


my time. Yet the country alluded to could be n 
other than Abyſſinia ; and, indeed, the crooked. 
ſiaff, as well as the croſs, corroborate this opinion, 
unleſs the whole was an invention of ES 
N 
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principal markets for the ſpice, and particularly the 
pepper trade in India; and what were the different 
channels by which this was conveyed to Europe; 
whence came the gold and filver, the medium of 
this trade; and, above all, they were to inform 
themſelves diſtinctly, whether it was poſſible to ar- 
rive in India by failing round the fouthern promon- 
tory of Africa. 
From Alexandria theſe two travcllers proceeded 
to Cairo, thence to Suez, the port on the bottom 
of the Red Sea, where joining a caravan of 
weftern Moors, they continued their route to Aden, 
a rich trading town, without the Straits of Babel. 
mandeb. Here they ſeparated: Corillan ſet fail 
for India, De Paiva for Suakem, a ſmall trading 
town and ifland in Barbaria, or Barabra of the 
ancients. What other circumſtances occurred we 
know not, only that De Paiva, attemptiug his j jour- 
ney this way, loſt his liſe, and was never more 
heard of. 
' Covillan, more fortunate, paſſed over to Calieut 
and Goa in India; then croſſed the Indian Ocean 
io Sofala, to inſpect the mines ; then he returned to 
Aden, and fo to Cairo, where he expected to meet 
his companion De Paiva ; but here he heard of 
his death. Moor, be vos herd met by two 
Jews with letters from the king of Abyſſinia, the 
qpe called Abraham, the other Joſeph. Abraham 
be ſent back with letters, but took Joſeph along 
with him again to Aden, and thence they both pro- 
ceeded to Ormus in the Perſian Gulf. Here they 
ſeparated, and the Jew returned ne by 
Favans that paſs alotg the deſert to 3 


. 
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villan, now ſolely intent upon the diſcovery of 
A 


byſſinia, returned to Aden, and, croſſing the 
Straits of Babelmandeb, landed in the dominions 
of that prince, whoſe name was Alexander, and 
whom he found at the head of his army, levying 
contributions upon his rebellious ſubjecta. Alex- 
ander received him kindly, but rather from mo- 
tives of curiofity than from any expectation of ad- 
vantage which would reſult from his embaſſy. He 
took Covillan along with him to Shoa, where the 
court then refided. 

Covillan returned no more to Europe. A cruel 
policy of Abyffinia makes this a favour conſtantly 
denied to ftrangers. He married, and obtained 
large poſſeſhons ; continued greatly in the favour 
of ſeveral ſucceeding princes, and was preferredto 
the principal offices, in which, there is no doubt, 
he appeared with all the advantage a poliſhed and 
inſtructed mind has over an ignorant and barbarous 
one. Frequent difpatches from bim came to the 
king of Portugal, who, on bis part, ſpared no ex- 
pence to keep open the correſpondence. In his 
journal, Covillan defcribed the ſeveral ports in In- 
dia which he had ſeen; the temper and diſpoſntion 
of the princes; the fituation and riches of the 
mines of Sofala : He reported that the country was 
very populous, full of cities both powerful and 
rich; and he exborted the king to purſue, with un- 
remitting vigour, the paſſage round Africa, which 
he declared to be attended with very little danger; 
and that the Cape irfelf was well known in India. 
He accompanied this deſcription with a chart, or 
map, which he had received from the hands of 2 
Moor 
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Moor in India, where the Cape, and cities ali 
around the coaſt, were exaQly repreſented. | 

Upon this intelligence the king fitted out three 
ſhips under Bartholomew Dias, who had orders to 
inquire after the king of Abyſſinia on the weſtern 
occan. Dias paſſed on to lat. 24+ deg. fouth, and 
there ſet up the arms of the king of Portugal in 


thre wes av.ccce all un of this Cope: Only the 
king, to binder a bad omen, inſtead of the Cape 
of Tempeſts, ordered it to be called the Cape of 


Good Hope. * 
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Although the diſcovery now was made, there 
were not wanting a conſiderable number of people 
of the greatett conſequence who were for abapden- 
ing it altogetber; one of their reaſons was curious 
and what, if their bebavivur afterwards bad not 
deen beyond all inſtance beroic, would bave led 
us to imagine their ſpirit of religion and conqueſt 
had both cooled fince the days of prince Henry. 
They were- afraid, leſt, afier having difſcovezeyl a 
of their revenues from the ſpice trade, ſhould wane 
theſe powers to their dation. Now, to deſtroy 
power, was the very motrve which ſet prince. Henry 
upon the diſcovery, as worthy the Grand Mafler 
of the Order of Chriſt ; an order founded in tbe 
blood of eabchevee, and devoted particularly to 
the extirpation of the Mabometgn ligen. 
2 meaſure the moſt arduous ever undertaken by any 
nation, and which, though ir had coſt a great deal 
of time and cexpence, had yet faccceded beyond 
their utmoſt expefiations. | It was not till after long 
2 man of the firſt diinnen, remarkable for cou- 
rage and \great | preſence of mind. Before his; de- 
Peter Covũan, with his chart, and lee of ce: 
fit vo all the princes in Indig of — 
tained any knowledge. 

The behaviour of Vaſques de Sn, * a 
ing, was far from being charateriſtic of the ſol. 
Yor. II. U dier 
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dier or great man: his proceſſions and tapers ſa- 
voured much more of the oftentatious devotion of 
a bigotted little-minded prieſt, and was much more 
calculated to depreſs the ſpirits of his foldiers, than 
to encourage them to the fervice they were then 
about to do for their country. It ſerved only to 
revive in. their minds the bardſhips that Dias had 
met off the Terrible Cape, and perſuade them hem 
was in their expedition much more danger than 
glory. I would not be underſtood as meaning to 
coudemu all acts of devotion before military expe. 
ditions, but would bave them always ſhort, ordi- 
nary, and uniform. Every ibing further inſpires in 
weak minds a ſenſe of danger, and makes thew 


ſailed from Liſbon ; and, as the art 2 
was conſiderably improved, be ſtood out io ſea till 
he had made the Canary Iſlands, and then thoſe of 
and other refreſhments. After which be was four 
weather, and at laſt pbliged, ihtaugh perſect fatigue, 
37 32 ſouth. . The inbabtams of this bay were 
black, of low ſtature, and their language nat un- 
derſtood, though it afterwards was found to be the 
_ ſame with that of the Cape. They were cloatbed 
with fkins. of antelopes, which abounded in [the 
country, ſince known to be that of the Hottemzons; 


their 
. On the welt fide of the peniofula on the Atlantic. 
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their arms were the horns and bones of beaſts and 
fiſhes, for they bad no knowledge of iron. | 
trade-winds in thoſe ſouthern latitudes ; and Vaſ- 
ques had departed for India, in a moſt unfavourable 
ſeaſon of the year. The 16th of November they 
failed for the Cape with a fouth-weſt- wind; but 
that very day, the weather changing, a violent 
though on the 18th they diſcovered their long- 
defired Cape, they did not dare or attempt to paſs 
it. Then it was feen bow much iftronger the im- 
preſſions were that Dias had left imprinted in their 
minds, than thoſe of duty, obedience, and reſigna- 
tion, which they bad ſo pompouſly vowed at the 
chapel, or hermitage. All the crew mutinied, and 
refuſed to paſs farther ; and it was not the common 
lailors only; the pilots and maſters were at their 
bead. Vaſques, fatisfied in his mind that there was 
nothing extraordiuary in the danger, perſevered to 
paſs the Cape in ſpite of all difficulties; and the 
officers, animated with the ſame ardour, ſeized the 
moſt mutinous of their maſters and pilots, and con- 
hned them cloſe below in heavy irons. 
Vaſques himſelf, taking hold of the rudder, con- 
unued to ſteer the ſhip with his own hand, and ſtood 
out to ſea, to the aſtoniſhment of the braveit ſea- 
man on board, The ftorm laſted two days, with- 
out having in the leaſt ſhaken the reſolution of the 
admiral, who, on the 20th of November, ſaw his 
be did, as it were, in triumph, ſounding his trum- 
U3 ple 
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their anads former appretienfiens, and induce them 
to agree with him, that the — 
deen called the Cape of Good Hope. | 

On rhe 25th they anchored in a creek called 
Angra de Saint Blaze. Soon aſier their arrival there 
appeared a number of the inhabitants on the moun- 
rains, and on the ſhore. The general, fearing ſome 
farpriſe, landed his men armed. But, rf; be 
ordered fmall braſs bells, and other trinhta © 
be thrown out of the boats on ſhore, which the 
blacks greedily took up, and ventured fo near as to 
take one of them out of the general's own hand. 
Upon his landing. be was welcomed with the found 
of flates and finging. Vaſques, on his part, or- 
dered his trumpets to ſound, and his men to dance 

All ER from St. Blaze, for "more than fur 
full of by rp ery ey rake On Chriſtmas day they 
made land, and entered à river which they called 
the river of the kings; and all the diftance between 
this and St. Blaze they named Terra de Nun. The 
weather being mild, they took to their boars to 
row along the ſhore, on which were obſerved both 
men and women of a large ftature, but who ſeemed 
to be of quiet and civil behaviour. The gehen 
ordered Martin Alonzo, who fpoke ſeveral u- 
gu2ze5 Of the Negroes, to land; and he was fo well 
received hy The chief, or king, that the admin 
lem him ſeveral rifles, with which he was wonder- 
Fall 7 72 <7, anch offered, in return, any thing be 
31 ot the 1: oduce of his country. 


On 
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Ou the 15th of January, in the year 1498, hav- 
ing taken in plenty of water, which the, Negroes, 
of their own accord, helped them to put oa board, 
they left this civil nation, ſteeriug paſt a length of 
coaſt terminated by a Cape called the Cape of Cur- 
Sofala begins, to the northward of the Cape. At 
this place, Gama from the ſouth joined Covillan's 


ISCANDER ox ALEXANDER. 


Fram »g28 to 1495; 


. of 
Keen 


As ſqon 35 the king Beds Mariam was dead, the 
hittory of Abyſſinia informs us, that a tumultuous 
meeting of the nobles brought from the mountaia 
of Geſhen the queen Romana, with her ſon Iſcander, 
who upon his arrival was crowned without any 
oppoliripn. 

It is to be obſerved in the Abyſſiniap annals, that 
very frequent minorities happen. A queet-mother, | 
or regent, with two or three of the greateſt intereſt 
at court, are, during the minority, in poſſeſſion 
of the king's perſon, aud govern in his name. The 
tranſactious of this minority, too, are as carefully 
inſerted in the aunals of the kingdom as any other 


part 
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Part of the ſubſequent government, but as the whole 
of theſe minorities are but one continued chain of 
quarrels, plots, and treachery, as ſoon as the king 
comes of age, the greateſt part of this reign of his 
miniſters is cancelled, as being the acts of ſubjecta 
and not worthy to be inferted in their biſtories ; 
which they entitle Nebra Ze Neguff, the greatneſs 
or atchievements of their kings. This, however 
political in itſelf, is a great diſadvantage to biftory, 
by concealing from poſterity the firſt cauſe of the 
moſt important tranſactions. 

For ſeveral years after Iſcander aſcended the 
throne, the queen his mother, together with the 
Acab Saat, Tesſo Georgis, and Betwudet Amdy, 
of the young king. Accordingly, after ſome years 
ſuſſerance, a conſpiracy was formed, at the head 
of which were two men of great power, Abbe, 
Amdu and Abba Haſabo, but the conſpirators 
proving unſucceſsful, ſome of them were impn- 
ſoned, ſome put to death, and others baniſhed to 
unwholelome places, there to periſh with bunger 
and fevers. 

The king from his early age had ſhewn a paſſion- 
ate defire for a war with Adel, and that prince, 
whoſe country had been fo oſten defolated by 
the Abyſſinian armies, omitted no opportunity 
of creating an intereſt at that court, that ſhould 
keep things in a quiet ſtate. In this, however, 
he was much interrupted at preſent by a neigt- 
bouring chief of Arar, named Maffudi. This 
man, exceedingly brave, capable of enduring the 
greateſt hardſhips, and a very great bigot to the 


Mabometan religion, had made a vow, that, every 
Lent, 
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Lent, he would ſpend the whole forty days in fome 
part of the Abyfiinian kingdom; and to this purpoſe 
he bad raiſed, at bis own expence, a ſmall body of 
veteran troops, whom he inſpired with the fame 
ſpirit and refolutivu. Sometimes be fell on one 
part of the fromier, ſoinetimes upon another; flay- 
ing, without mercy, all that made reſiſtance, and 
driving of whole villages of men, women, and 
children, whom be ſent into Arabia, or India, to 
be fold as haves. 
It was a matter of great difficulty for the king of 
Adel to perſuade the Abyflinians that Maffudi acted 
without his inftigation. The young king was one 
who could pot diſlinguith Adel from Arar, or Ma- 
homet's army from Matfudrs. He bore with very 
great impatience the exceſſes every year committed 
by the latter; but he was over-ruled by his noti- 
lity at home, and his thoughts turned as much as 
poſſible to hunting. to which be willingly gave him- 
lelf up; and, tho but fifteen years of age, was 
the perſon, in all Abyfliuia, moſt dexterous at ma- 
naging his arms. At laſt, being arrived at the age of 
ſeventeen, and returning from having obſerved a 
very ſucceſsful expedition made by Maffudi againſt 
his territories, he ordered Za Saluce, his firſt mi- 
niſter, commander in chief, and governor of Am- 
bara, to raile the whole forces to the ſouthward, 
while he himſelf collected the nobility in Angot 
and "Tigre. With thoſe, as ſoon as the rainy 
leaſon was over, he deſcended into the kingdom of 

Adel. 
The king of Adel had been forced into this war, 
yet, like a wiſe prince, he was not unprepared for 
It. 
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but had not paſſed bis fromiers. Some inhabirame 
of a village called Arno, all Mahometans, but tri- 
butary to the king of Abyſſinia, had murdered the 
governor the king bad fet over them. Ifeander 
marched directly to deftroy it, which be bad zo 
ſooner accompliſhed, than the Mooriſh army pre- 
on both fides, till the troops under Za Saluce with. 
drew m the heat of the engagement, leaving the 
king in the midſt of his enemies. This treafon, 
however, ſeemed to have inſpired the ſmall army 
that remained with new courage, fo that the day 
was as yet dubious, when Ifcander, being engaged 
in a narrow paſs, and ſeeing himſelf preſſed by a 
Moor who bore in his hand the green ſtandard of 
him with a javelin ; and, having wreſted the co- 
leurs from him as he was falling, be, with the 
Point of the ſpear that bore the enſign, ſtruek the 
king of AdeTs ſon dend to the ground, which in 
mediately cauſed the Moors to retreat. 

The young prince was too prudent to follow 
this victory in the ſtate the army then was; for 
that of Adel, though it had retreated, did nor dif- 
perſe. Za Saluce was returning by long marehes 
to Ambara, exciting all thoſe in bis way to revok; 
and it was high time, therefore, for the king to fol- 
low him. But, unequal as be was in ſtrength to 
the Moors, he could not reconcile u with his own 
honour to leave their army maſters of the field. 
a add 

biſtorian 
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tiſtorian did in the moſt pathetic and maſ- 
— they deſired- 
———— * 
o have ranged bis little army in a _— 
aſtoniſbed the oldeſt officers. He then ſent a 4 
ance to the Moors, by ſeveral as apy 14 
releaſed. They, bowever, 8 
him from ravagiug the country than to fa — 
— — — 
— his evemy, making a 
— — 
whole bore. 

+ A REIES 
which was the nonhern army, = 
vinces, as be paſſed : ſo that he came to — 
gone to Ambara. Thas trantor, howe e 1 = 
his creatures behind him, nnn 
day after Iſcander's arrival in Tegulat, the capital 
of Shoa, they ſet upon him, during — 2 
ſmall bouſe in Aylo Median, and — 
while be was fleeping. They —__—_ — 
for ſome days in a mill, but Taka Chriſtos, — 
ſome others of the king's friends, took up 
corpſe and expoſed it io the people, who, with one 
accord, proclaimed Andreas, fon of licander, 
king; and Za Saluce and his adherents, traitors... 

| Iu ibe mean time, Za Saluce, far from finding 
the encuuragement beexpe&ted-i Amhbara, was, up- 
oa bis firſi appearance, r 
that province; and, being deſerted by * 
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was taken priſoner; his eyes were put out, and, 
being mounted on an aſa, he was carried amidft 
the curſes of the people through the provinces of 
Ambara and Shoa. 

Ifcander was ſucceeded by his fon Andreas, or 


Amda Sion, an infant, who reigned feven months 
only. 


A wonderful confuſion ſeems to be introduced 
at this time into hiſtory, by the Portugueſe writers. 
Iſeander is ſaid to die in the 1490. He began, as 
they ſay, to reign in 1475, and this is confirmed 
by Ludolf; and, on all hands, it is allowed he 
reigned 17 years, which -would bave brought the 
laſt year of his reign to 1492. I ſeems alſo to be 
agreed by the generality of them, that Covillan 
faw and converſed with this prince, Iſcander, ſome 
time before his death: this he very well might have 
dome, if that prince lived to the 1492, and Peter 
Covillan came into Abyſſinia in 1490, as Galvan 
fays in his father's memoirs. But then Tellez in- 
forms us expreſsly, that Iſrander was dead fix 
months before the arrival of Peter Covillan in that 
country : If Peter Covillan arrived fix months after 
the death of Ifcander, it muſt have been in the end 
of his ſon's reign, Amda Sion, who was an infant, 
Alvarez omits this kiog, Amda Sion, 3 
and fo does Tellez ; and there is a heap of miſtakes 
here that ſhew theſe Portugueſe hiſtorians paid very 
little attention to the chronology of theſe reigns. 
They call Alexander the father of Naod, when be 
was really but bis brother; and Helena, they fay, 
was David's mother, when, in fact, ſhe was bis 
grand- 
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grandmother, or rather his grandfather's wiſe ; for 
Helena, who was Iteghé in the time of David III. 
had never either fon or daughter. So that if I dif- 
fer, as in fact I do, fonr years, or thereabout, in 
this account, I do not think in thoſe remote times, 
when the language avd manner of accounting was 
fo little known to theſe ſtrangers, that I, therefore 
ſhould reject my own account and ſervilely adopt 
theirs, and the more fo, becauſe, as we ſhall ſee in 
its proper place, by the examination and compari- 
fon made by help of an eclipſe of the fun in the 
13th year of Claudius's reign in the 1553, and 
counting from that downwards to my arrival 
in Abyſfinia, and backwards to Ifcander, that 
prince muſt have begun his reign in 1478, and 
reigning 17 years, did not die till the year 1495 
and therefore muſt have ſeen Peter Covillan, and 
converſed with him, if he had arrived in Abyſſinia 
fo early as the 1490. een, On 


SSSI IE 


=.-4 


From 1495 to 1508. 


Wiſe Camluct of the King— Prepares War with 
DAN Wor 2 


Artes the unfortunate death of the young king 
Alexander, the people in general, wearied of mi- 
nornies, unanimouſly choſe Naod for their king. 
He was Alexander's younger brother, the difference 


Of 
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of ages being but one year, though be was not by 
the ſame mother, but by the king's ſecond wife Cal- 

liope. He was born at a town called Gabargue, 
the day the royal army was cut off in his father's 
time, when both the Betwudets periſhed. From 
this circumſtance, the Empreſs Helena and her 
party had uſed ſome underhand means to ſet him 
afide as unſortunate, and in his place to pat Anquo 
Ifrael, Beda Mariam's youngeſt ſon, that they 
might govern him and the kingdom during his non- 
age. But Taka Chriſtos, their man of confidence, 
being, on bis firſt declaration of fuch intentions, 
cut off by the army in Dawaro, Naqd was immedi. 


— * E 
of Geſhen. 


Although Nod vas bs the prime of life, and 
vigorous both in body and mind, yet ſuch were 
the circumſtances of the kingdom at his acceſſion, 
that it ſeemed a taſk too arduous for any one man. 
The continual intrigues of the empreſs, the quan- 
tity of Mabometan gold which was circulating on 
n as alſo the treachery of 
2x Salbe. and the untimely end of the young 
prince, who: ſeemed to promiſe a remedy to the 
" misfortunes, bad fo diſunited the principal people 
in the government, that there did not ſeem a fuffi- 
dietit number of men worthy of truſt to aſſiſt the 
ing with their countik, or fill, with any degree 
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< perſon who ſhould upbraid another with being a 
party in the misfortunes of paſt times, or ſay 
nnn. 
raey, or had been a favourite of the empreſs, or 
a paxtizan of Za Saluce, or had received bribes 
from the Moors, ſhould, without delay, be pot 
to death.” This proclamation had the very beft 
eſſect, as it quieted the mind of every guilty per- 
ſon when he faw the king, from whom be feared 
an inquiry, cutting off all poſſible means by which 
n could be procured agaioft bim. Andreas a monk, 
a man of quality, and of very great confe- 
quence in that country, a relation of the king by 
his mother, having affected to talk lightly of the 
the tip of his tongue to be cut off in his preſence. 
This man, whoſe fault ſeems only to bave been in 
dis rongue, and of whom a. very great character is 
given, lived in the ſucceeding reign ta give the king 
a very diſtinguiſhed proof of his attachment to his 
family, and love of bis country. 

Naod having thus prodently quicted diſturbances 
at home, turned bis thoughts to the war with Maf- 
fudi ; for the king of Adel himſelf had made his 
peace through mediation of the empreſs Helena ; 
and this king, more politic than Alexandex bis bro- 
ther, was willing to diſſemble with the king of 
Adel, that be might fight bis two adverſaries fingly : 
He, therefore, prepared a ſmaller army than was 
of any kind to ſexve in ĩt. 
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It was known to a day when Maffadi was to en- 
ter upon his expeditions againft Abyſſinia. For 
near thirty years he had begua to burn the churches, 
and drive off the peuple and cattle on the firſt day 
of Lent; and, as Lent advanced, he with his army 
penetrated farther up the country. The Abyffini- 
ans are the ſtricteſt people in the world in keeping 
faſts. They are ſo auſtere that they taſte no fort of 
animal food, nor butter, eggs, oil, or wine. They 
will not, though ever ſo thirſty, drink a cup of 
water till fix o'clock in the evening, and then are 
contented, perhaps, with dry or four leaven bread, 
the beſt of them only making uſe of honey; by which 
means they become fo weak as to be unable to bear 
any fatigue. This was Maſſudi's reaſon for in- 
vading the country in Lent, at which time ſcarce a 
Chriſtian, through faſting, was able to bear arms. 
Naod, like a wiſe prince who had gained the 
confidence of his army, would not carry with him 
any man who did not, for that time, live in the 
ſame free and full manner he was uſed to do in fef- 
tivals. He himſelf ſet the example; and Andreas 
the monk, after taking upon himſelf a vow of a 
whole year's faſting for the ſucceſs of the army, de- 
clazed to them, that there was more merit in ſaving 
one Chriſtian village from flavery and turning 
Mabometan, than ia faſting their whole lives. 

The king then marched againſt Maffudi; and 
having taken very ſtrong ground, as if afraid of 
his army's weakneſs, the Moors, contrary to ad- 
vice of their leader, attacked the king's camp in 
the moſt careleſs and preſumptuous manner. They 
bad no ſooner entered, however, by ways left open 
on 
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on purpoſe for them, than they found the king's 
army in order to receive them, and were fo rudely 
attacked that moſt of thoſe who had penetrated into 
the camp were left dead upon the ſpot.. The king 
continued the purſuit with his troops, retook all 
the priſoners and cattle which Maſſudi was driving 
away, and advanced towards the frontiers of 
Adel, where ambaſſadors met him, hoping, on the 
part of the king, that bis intention was not to vi- 
olate the treaty of peace. 

Tothis the king anſwered, That, fo far fromir, 
be would confirm the peace with bim, but with 
this condition, that they muſt deliver up to bim all 
the Abyflinians that were io be found in their coun- 
try taken by Maffudi in his laſt expedition, adding, 
that he would ſtay fifteen days there to expect his 
anſwer. The king of Adel, defirous of : pence, 
and not a little terrified at the diſaſter of Maſſu- 
di, hitherto reckoned iuvincible, gathered toge- 
ther all the ſlaves as ſoon as poſſible, and returned 
them to the king. 

Naod having now, by his courage 1 
dence, freed himſelf from fear of a foreign war, 
returned home, and ſet himſelf like a wiſe prince 
to the reforming of the abuſes that prevailed every- 
where among bis people, and to the cultivation of 
1 — 
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DAVID II. 


From 1503 to 1540, 


Dovid, an Infoxt, fucceeds—Gygen ſends Matthes 
| Ambaſſador 1 ſenate te 
— War with Adel. 


Tat vigorous reign ef Navd bad at lea fol. 
pended the fate of the ole empire ; and, had ik 
not been that they ftll perſiſted in that ruinous ani 
dangerous meafure of following minority with 
minority, by the election of childven to the throne, 
it is probable this kingdom would have efcaped the 
greateſt part of theſe diſmal calamuties that fell up. 
on it in the ſequel. But the Iieght Helena, and 
the Abena Marcos, (now become ber creature) had 
cellities of the times, to place David fon of N 
upon the throne, a child of zleven years old, that 
of the kingdom; whereas -Anquo Iſrael (third fon 
of Beda Mariam) was of an age proper to govera, 
and whom they would bave.preferred to Nacd for 
} pi becauſe be was then a 
Beſides the deſire of governing, another motive 
operated, which, however good in itſelf, was very 
criminal from the preſent circumſtances. A peace 
N D 


deſtruction 
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deſtruction of her own country, far leſs contribute 
to it. She was herſelf by origin a Mocr, daugh- 
ter of Mahomet, governor for the king in Dawa- 
ro; had been ſuſpected, fo early as ber buſband's 
time, of preferring the welfare oi ber Own country 
to that of the kingdom of Aby ſlinĩa. ; 

This princeſs, perfeQly informed of the intereſts 
of both nations, ſeems, in her whole conduR, to have 
adted upon the moſt judicious aud ſenſible prinet- 
ples. She knew the country of Adel to be, 
fituation and intereſt, perſecily commercial ; 
part of Africa, the oppoſite Arabia, and the pe- 
uinſula of the Indies, were but three partners joĩn- 
ed in one trade ; they mutnally eonſumed each 
others produce; they mutually contributed to ex 
port the joint produce of the three countries to diſ- 
tant parts of Europe, Afia, and Africa; which 
three continents then conftituted the whole known 
world. When Adel was at peace with Abyffiniz, 
then the latter became rich, from the gold, ivory, 
procured by the former from every part of the 
mountainous tract above it. Trade flouriſhed and 
plenty followed it. The merchants carried: every 
ſpeties of goods to the moſt diftant provinecbd in 
2 equally to the advantage of Abyſſinia aud 
Theſe advamages, fo ſcofibly felt; were 
= by bil. ecy, and a conſtant circulation 
of Mahometan gold in the court of Abyflicia ; the 
kingdom, however, thus proſpered. 2 
Adel, on the contrary, had its origin in a violent 
deſire of a barbarous people, ſuch as the Abyflini- 
aus Were, to put themſelves in poſſeffion of riches* © 

Vo. II. k 4 which 
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which thetr neighbours had gained by trade and in 
duſtry. 

She ſaw that, even in this the worit of caſes, no. 
thing utterly deſtructive could poſſibly happen to the 
Abyſhuians; in their inroads into that country, 
they plundered the markets and got, at the riſt of 
their lives, India fiuffs of every kind, for which 
elſe they would bave paid money. On the other 
haud, the people of Adel, when conquerors, ac. 
quired no flufis, no manufaftures, but the perfons 
of the Abytlinians themſelves, whom they carried 
into flavery, and fold in Arabia, and all parts of 
Afi, at immenſe profits. Next to gold they ue 
the molt agreeable and valuable merchandiſe in 
every part of the caſt; and theſe again, being 
chiefly the idle people who delighted in war, thei 
abſence promoted the more defirable event of 
Peace. 

In this ſtate we ſee that war was bot another ſpe- 
cies of commerce between the two countries, 
though peace was the moſt eligible ſtate for them 
both; and this the empreſs Helena bad conſtantly 
endeavoured to maintain, but could not ſucceed 
among a people fond of war, by any other means 
but by giving them a minor for their king, who 
was by the law of the land under her direction, as 
the country was, during his minority, under her 
Although this, the ordinary ſtate of rhe empreſss 
politics, had hitherto anſwered welt between the 
kingdoms, when no other parties were engaged, the 
introduction of a third power, and its influence, 
totally changed that ſyſtem. The Turks, an enewy 

nt 
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ern part of Africa, or Aha, now appeared under 
a form that made all thoſe ſouthern ſtates tremble. 
Selim, emperor of Conſtantinople, had defeated 
Canſo el Gauri, Soldan of Egypt, and flain him in 
the field. After a ſecond batile be had taken Cairo, 
the capital of that country; and, under the ſpeci- 
ous pretence of a violation of the law of nations, 
by Tomum Bey, the ſucceſſor, who was ſaid to 
| have put his ambaſſadors to death, be had banged 
that prince upon one of the principal gates of his 
own-capital ; and, by this execution, had totally 
deſtroyed the ſucceſſion of the Mamalukes. Sinan 
| Baſh, the great general and miniſter of Selim, in 
a very fey months over- tan all the peninſula of 
Arabia, to the verge of the Indian Ocean. 
Theſe people, trained to war, Mabomet bad in- 
ſpied with enthuſiaſm, and led them to the con- 
queſt of the Eaſt. Trade and luxury had, after 
that, diſarmed and reduced them to much the ſame 
fituation as, in a former age, they had been found 
by Auguſtus Caeſar. RS. with a troop of 
veterans, had, by degrees extirpated the native 
princes of the country ; thoſe that reſiſted, by force ; 
and thoſe that ſubmitted to him, by treachgry ; and 
in their place, in every pringipal town, he bad 
ſubſlĩtuted Tuzkiſh officers of confidence, ſtrongly 
ſupported by troops of Janizaries, who knew no 
other government but martial law. 


War bad now changed ns form entirely under 


. and arrows, the only arms then known in Arabia, 
X 2 and 


* 
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and in the oppoſite continent of Abyſſinia. A 
large fleet, crowded with ſoldiers, and filled with 
military ftores, the very name of which, as well 
as their deſtructive qualities, were till now un- 
known im theſe ſouthern regions, were employed 
by the Turks to extend their conqueſt to India, 
where, though by the ſuperior valour of the Por- 
tugueſe they were conſtantly diſappointed in their 
principal object, they nevertheleſs, in their paſſage 
outward and homeward, reinforced their ſeveral 
poſts in Arabia, from which they looked for aſſiſt- 
ance and protection, had any enemy placed himſelf 
in their way, or a ſtorm, or other unexpected nus- 
fortune, ovenaken them in their return. 

Theſe Janizaries hved upon the very bowels of 
commerce. They had, indeed, for a ſhew of pro- 
tectiug it, eſtabliſhed cuſtomhouſes in their various 
ports; but they foon made it appear, that the end 
propofed by theſe was only to grve them a more 
diſtinct knowledge who were the ſubjefs from 
whom they could levy the moſt enormous extorti- 

ons. Jidda, Zibid, and Mocha, the places of con- 
ſequence neareſt to Abyſſinia on the Arabian ſhore, 
Suakem, a fea-port town on the very barriers of 
Abyflinia, in the immediate way of their caravan 
to Cairo, on the Africat fide, were each under 
the command of a Turk iſh baſha, and garriſoned 
by Turkifh troops ſent thither from Conſtantinople 
by the emperors Selim aud Soliman, his ſucceſſors. 

The peaceable Arabian merchants, full of that 

_ good faith which ſucceſsful commerce inſpires, fled 
everywhere from the violence and injuſtice of theſe 
Turkiſh tyrants, and landed in fafery their riches 
ard 
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nd perſons on the oppoſite ſhore. of the kingdom | 
of Adel. The trade from India, flying from the 
ſame enemy, took refuge in Adel among us own 
correſpondents, the Mooriſh merchagnt:, during 
the violent and impoluic tyranny that everywhere 
took place under this Turkiſh opprejhon. 

Zeyla is a ſmall iſland, onthe very coaſt of Adel, 
oppoſite to Arabia Felix without the Straits of Ba- 
belmandeb, upon the entrance of the Indian Ocean. 
The Turks of Arabia, though they were blind to 
the caule, were ſenſible of the great influx of trade 
into the oppoſite kingdom. They took poſſeſſion, 
therefore, of Zeyla, wbere they eftabliſhed what 
they call a cuſtomhouſe, and by means of that 
poſt, and gallies, cruiſing in the narrow. Straits, 
they laid the Indian trade to Adel under heavy 
contributions, that might, in ſome meaſure, indem- 
nify them for the great deſertion their violence and 
injuſtice had occafioned in Arabia. 

This ſtep threatened the very exiſtence both of 
Adel and Abyſſinia; and contidering the vigorous , 
government of the one, and the weak politics and 
prejudices of the other, it is more than probable 
the Turks would have ſubdued both Adel and Abyſ. 
finia, had they not, in India. their chief object, met 
the Portugueſe, ſtrongly eſtabliſhed, and gpyerned. 
by a ſucceſſion of kings who bad not in any age 
their equals, and ſeconded by officers and ſoldiers 
who, for diſcipline, courage, love to their country, 
and affection to their ſovereign, were, perhaps, ſu- 
perior to any troops, or any ſet of individuals, that, 


as far as we can judge from hiſtory, have ever yet 
appeared in the world. 


1 


It 
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It was not now a time for a woman to reign, 
nor, which was the fame thing, to place a child up- 
on the throne. The empreſs Helena faw this dif 
of reigning to the viſible neceffities and welfare of 
ber country. She knew the progreſs and exten 
of the Portugueſe power in India; and faw plainly 
there was no proſpect, but in their affiſtance, at 
once to fave both Abyſhnia and Adel. 

Peter Covillan, ſent thither as ambaſſador by 
Jobn king of Portugal, bad, for two reigns, been 
detained in Abyffinia, with a conſtant refuſal of 
leave to return. He was now become an object of 
curiofity rather than uſe. However, except bis K 
berty, he had wanted nothing. The emprefs had 
married him nobly in the country ; had given him 
large appointments, both as to profit and dignity. 
She now began to be ſenſible of the conſequence of 
having with ber a man of his abilities, who could 
open to her the method of correſponding eſſectually 
to which, as well as to the perſons to whom her 
letters were to be addrefled, ſhe was then an uner 

She had about her court an Armenian merchant 
named Matthew, a perſon of great truſt and diſcre- 
tion, who bad been long accuſtomed to go to the 
ſeveral kingdoms of the Faſt upon mereantile com- 
been at Cairo, Jerufalem, Ormus, Ifpaban, and in 
the Eaſt Indies on the coaſt of Malabar ; both in 
places conquered by the Portugueſe, and in thoſe 

the 
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He was one of thoſe factors which, as I have al- 
ready ſaid, are employed by the king and great 
mea in Abyſlinia to fell or barter, in the places 
above mentioned, ſuch part of their revenue as are 
paid them in kind. | 

Theſe men are chiefly Greeks, or Armenians, but 
the preferetice is always given to the latter. Both 
nations pay caratch, or capitation, to the Grand 
Siguiors, (whole ſubjects they are) and both have, 
in conſequence, patſports, protectious, and hberty 
to trade wherever they pleaſe throughout the em- 
pire, without being hable to thoſe inſults and ex- 
3 
are. 

The Armenians, of all the people in the-Eaft, 
are thoſe moſt remarkable for their patience and 
ſobriety. They are generally mafters of moſtof the 
eaſtern languages; are of ftrong, robuſt conſtins+ 
tions; of all people, the moſt ancntive to the beaſts 
and merchandiſe they have in charge; exceed: 
ingly faithful, and content with linle. This Mat- 
thew, queen Helena choſe for her ' ambaſſadors 10 
Portugal, and joined a young Abyflinian with him 
who died in the voyage. He was charged with 
letters to the king, which, with the other diſpatches, 
as they are long, and abound with ſicion and bom- 
baſt rather than truth and facts, I have not troubled 
myſelf io tranſcribe ; — entrees ty 
printed colleftions ® 

It appears Wanne 
were the joint compoſitions of Covillaa, who knew 
perfeAly the manner of correſponding with bis 

" court 
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court upon. dangerous ſubjects, and of the fimple 
Abyſtnian confidents of the empreſs Helena, who, 
unacquainted wuh embaſhes or correſpondence 
with princes, or the ill conſequence that theſe let- 
ters would be of to their ambaſſador and his er- 
rand, if they happened to be intercepted by an 
enemy, told plainly all they defired and wiſhed 10 
execute by the afkftance of the Portugueſe. Thus, 
in the firft part of ibe letter, (which we ſhall ſup- 
poſe dictated by Covillan) the empreſs remits the 
deſcription of her wants,” and what is the ſubject of 
the embaſſy, jo Matthew her ambafiador, whom 
an her moſt ſecret intentions; defiring the king of 
Portugal to believe what be ſhall report from bet to 
him in private, as if they were her own words ut- 
tered immediately from her to bim in perſon... 80 
far was prudent ; ſuch a conduct as we ſhould ex- 
pet from a man ike Covillan, long accuſtomed 
to be truſted with the, fecxet negociations of bis ſo- 
vereign- 1 2061 10 1164 5313 r „ aff 

But the latter end of bis diſpatches (the work, 
we ſuppoſe, of Abyſſinian ſtateſmen) divylges the 
whole ſecret... It explains the motives of this em- 
baſſy in the cleareſt mancer, defiring the king vi 
Portugal to ſend a ſufficient force to deſtroy Mecca 
and Medina; to aſſiſt them with a ſufficient num- 
der of ſhips, and to annihilate the Turkiſh power 
by ſea; white they, by land, ſhould extirpate all 
the Mabometans on their borders; and it ſtigma- 
tises theſe Mahometans, both Turks and Moors, 
with the moſt opprobrious names it was poſſible to 
deviſe. 


With 
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With the firſt part of theſe diſpatches, it is plain, 
Matthew, as an envoy, might have-palled unmo- 
leſted ; be bad only to give to the fecret wiſhes of 
the empreſs, with which he was charged, what kind 
of mercantile colour he pleaſed. But the laſt part 
of the leiter brought home to him a charge of the 
deepeſt dye, both of facrilege and bigh-treafon, 
that he meditated againſt the Ottoman empire, 
whoſe Raya be was; and, there can be no doubt, 
had theſe letters been intercepted and read, Mat- 
thew's embaſſy and life. would have ended together 
under ſome exquifite ſpecies of torture. This, in- 
deed, he ſcems io have apprebended ; as, after his 
arrival in India, be conſtantly refuſed to ſhew bis 
diſpatches, even to the Portugueſe viceroy hamfelt, 
from whom, in the inſtant, Dr 
ſingular ſavoutr and protection. 
The king, r 
to acknowledge this embaſſy by Matthew; but, 28 
the Portugueſe, the deſpair of the empreſs was fo 
great, that ſhe offered one-third'of the kingdom to 
the king of Portugal if he relieved her. Nothing 
_ of this kind appears in the letters; but, if this 
offer was part of Matthew's private diſpatches, we 
may ſce a reaſon why David did not * 
the commiſſion and oſſer as his. ; 
Matthew had <> = —"fEPDER India, 
but here bis misfortunes began. The governor, 
taking him for a ſpy, confined him in clofe priſon. 
But Albuquerque, then viceroy of India, refiding 


/ 
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at Goa, who bad himſelf a defign upon Abyſſinia, 
hearing that ſuch a perſon, in fuch a character, was 
arrived, ſent and took him out of the hands of the 
governor of Dabul, where bis ſufferings elſe would 
not have fo quickly ended. All the Portugueſe 
cried out upon ſeeing ſuch an ambaſſador as Mat. 
thew ſent to their maſter ; ſometimes they pretended 
that be was a ſpy of the Sultan, at other times he 
was an impoſtor, a cook, or ſome other menial ſer- 
vant. | 
Alboquerque treated with him privately before 
be landed, to make his commiſhous known to him; 
but be · expreſaly refuſed ſhewing any letter unleſs 
to the king bamſclf in Portugal. This bebavicuy 
burt him in the eyes of the viceroy, who was there 
fore diſpoſed, with the reſt of his officers, to flight 
him when be ſhould. come aſhore. But Matthew, 
now out of danger, and knowing his perſon to be 
ſacred, would no longer be treated like a private 
perſon. He ſent to let the viceroy, biſhop, and 
clergy know, that, befides bis conſequence as an 
ambaſſador, which demanded their reſpect, he was 
the bearer of a piece of wood of the true croſs 
which be carried as a preſent to the king of Port» 
gal; and, therefore, be required them, as they 
would. avoid an imputation of facrilege, to ſhew 
to that precious relict the utmoſt reſpect, and cele- 
brate its arrival as a feſtival. No more was neteſ- 
ſary after this. The whole fireets of Gos were 
filled with proceſſions; the troops were all under 
arms; the viceroy, and the principal ofhcers, met 
Matthew at bis landing, and conveyed him to the 


palace, where he was magnificently lodged and 
ſeaſted. 
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teaſted. But nothing could long overebme the pre- 
fight of him; and, notwithſtanding be carned a 
piece of the true croſs, both he and it foon fell in · 
to perſect oblivion: Nor was it till 1513, aſter be 
had ſtaid three years in India, that be got leave to 
„ e 
_ with ſpices. 

Damian Goes the biflorian, though apprcendly- 
a man of good ſenſe and candour, cannot conjec- 
ture why this Armenian was fent as an ambeflidor, 
and wiſhes to be refolved why not an Abyſlinlan 
nobleman. But it is obvious from the charafter 
I bave already given of him, there could be nobody 
ia the empreſs as power that had half his quilifies- 
tions; and, befides, an Abyſſinian nobleman; wodld 
not have ventured to go, as knowing very well that 
_ everywhere beyond the limits of bis own comntry 
he would have been without protection; and the 
firſt Turk in whoſe power he might have fallen 
would have fold him for a fave. In no othercha- 
rafter is any of his nation ſeen, either in Avibia 
or India, and his maſter has no treary with any ſtate 
whatever. Add to this, that an Abyflinian ſpeaks 
no language but his own, which is not underſtood 
out of his own country; and is abſolutely ignorant 
even of the exiſtence of othe far diſtant nations. 
But, beſides, there was an Abyffinian fent with 
Matthew, who died; and here Danzanus Goeg's 
wonder ſhould ceaſe. 

The ſame ill-fortune, whieh „„ 
thew in India, followed him in bis voyage to Por- 
tugal. The captains of the ſhips contended with 

; each 
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each other who ſhould behave worſt to him; and, 
in the midſt of all this il-rreatment, the ſhip 
which he was on board of arrived at Liſbon. The 
king, upon hearing the particulars of this ill uſage, 
immediately put the offenders in irons, where they 
had, probably, lain during their lives, bad they 
not been freed by the interceſſion of Matthew. ä 

David (as I have before obſerved) was only ele- 
ven years old when he was placed upon the throne; 
and, at his inauguration, took the name of Lebua. 
Denghel, or the Virgin's Frankincenſe ; then that 
of Etana Denghel, or the Myrrh of the Virgin; and 
after that, of Wanag Segue, which ſignines Re. 
verenced, or Feared, among the Lions, with whom 
towards the laſt of his W eee 
and mountains more than with men 

During this minority, there was peace with Ma. 
homet king of Adel. Maffudi fiill contiuued his 
depredations ; and, by his liberality, had formed 
ſtrong connections with the Turks in Arabia. In 
return for the number of flaves whom be had ſent 
to Mecca, a green filk ſtandard, (that of Mabhomet 
and of the Faith), and a tent of black velvet, em- 
breadered with gold, were ſent him by the Sherriſſe, 
the greateſt honour a Mahometan could poſſibiy 
receive, and he was alſo made Sbekh of the iſland 
of Zeyla, which was delivering the key of Abyih-- 
nia to him. 

It was not till David bad arrived at fixteen years 
of age that the conſtant ſfacceſs of Maffudi, the 
| honours beſtowed upon him, and the gain which 
accrued 


* Vid. David's letter to Emanuel, king of Portugal 1524. 
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accrued from all his expeditions, had at laſt deter- 
mined the king of Adel to break the peace with 
Abyſſinia, and join him. Theſe princes, with 
the whole Mabhometan force, had fallen together 
upon Dawaro, Ifat, and Fatigar ; and, in one year, 
had driven away, and flain, above nineteen thou- 
ſand Chriſtians, ſubjects to the king. A terror 
was now ſpread over the whole kingdom, and great 
blame laid both upon the empreſs and the king, 
for fitting and looking timidly on, while the Turks 
and Moors, year after year, ravaged whole pro- 
vinces without reſiſtance. 

Theſe murmurs at laſt rouſed David, who, for 
his own part, had not ſuffered them willingly fo 
long. He determined immediately to raiſe an army, 
and to command it in perſon: In vain the empreſs 
admoniſhed bim of his danger, and bis abſolute 
want of experience in matters of war ; in vain ſhe 
adviſed him to employ ſome of the old officers 
againſt the veteran Mooriſh troops. | 
The king anſwered, That every officer of merit 
had been tried already, and, baffled from begin- 
ning to end, fo that the army bad no confidence in 
them; that he was reſolved to take his trial as the 
others had done, and leave the event where it ought 
to be left. Though the diviners all propbefied ill. 
from this reſolution of the king, the generality of 
the kingdom, and young nobility, flocked to his 
| Randard, rejoicing in a leader fo near their own 
age. The middle-aged had great hopes of the vi- 
gour of that youth ; and the old were not more back- 
ward, ſatisfied of the weight their years and expe- 
| rience 
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— — 
Seldom à better army took the field ; and the 
empreſs, from her own treafures, furniſhed every 
thing, even to ſuperfiuity, engaging all the people 
of conſequence by giving them, in the moſt affable 
manner, preſents in hand, and magnicent promiſes 
of recompence hereafier. Great as theſe prepar. 
among the confederates in Adel; and already ibe 
king had put himſelf at the head of bis army, be. 
fore the Moors ſeemed to think it worth their while 
ED They were, indeed, at that very 
= The king, then, by quick marches, advanced 
through Fatigar, ae + e 

capital of Adel. 

. the pike einacry <6 008 
_ there is a deep large valley, through which it ws 
- neceſſary the army ſhould paſs. Very ſteep moun- 
tains bound it on every fide, whilſt two openings 
(each of them very narrow) were the only paſlages 
by which it was poſſible to enter or go out. The 
king divided bis army into tuo; be kept the beft 
- witdet with the reſt, as if they intended to fight the 
enemy before they gained the defles- The Moors, 
on the other hand, terrified at what muſt happen if 
leſs eountry, accounted it a great efeape to get imo 
theſe very dehfiles before they were forced to an en 
gagement. Betwudet, who deſired no more, gave 
them their way, and; entering the valley bebind 


. 
> 
e 
] 
„ 


- king; be defired, therefore, the king of Adel to 
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them, encamped there. The king, at the other 
end, bad done the ſame, unſeen by the enemy, who 
thought be was advanced on his march io Auſſa. 
The Moors were thus completely hemmed in, and 
his tents to be left ſtanding, with a body of troops in 
them, and theſe completely covered the only outlet 
tothe valley, whalſt Betwudet and bis party bad ad- 
vanced conſiderably, and made much the ſame diſ- 

The king drew up bis troops early in the morn- 


ing, and offered the enemy battle, when the whole 


Abyſſinian army was furpriſed to diſcover a back- 
wardneſs in the Moors fo unlike their bebaviour at 
former times; well they might, when they were 


informed from whom that panic among the Moors 


came. Maffudi, a fanatic from the beginning, 
whether really deceived by ſuch a prophecy, or 
raiſed to a pitch of pride and enthuſiaſm by the ho. 
nours he had received, and defirous, by a remark- 
able death, to deſerve the rank of martyr among 
thoſe of bis own religion, or from whatever cauſe 
i aroſe, came to the king of Adel, and told him, 
that his time was now come; that it had been pro- 
phefied ro him long ago, that if, that year, he fought 


the king of Abyſlinia in perſon, be was there to 


loſe bis life: That be knew, for certain, David 
the ſcarlet tent (a colour which is only uſed by the 


make the beſt of his way through a leſs ficep part of 
the mountain, which he ſhewed him; to take bis 


- family and favourites along with. bim, and leave 


undeg 


Py 
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under his command the army to try tbeirſortune with 
David. Mab6met, at no time very fond of fighting 
Waifad?s. He” reſol ved, rhetefvre, tofollow al 
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n 
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Maffudi was not backward to preſent himſelt ; 
not was the combat longer than might be expected 
from two ſuch willing champions. Gabriel An- 
dreas, ſeeing his opportunity, with a two-banded - 
ſword fixuck Maffudi between the lower part of the 
neck and the ſhoulder, fo violently, that be nearly 
divided his body into two, and felled him dead to the 
He then cut his head off, and threw it at 

the king's feet, ſaying, © There is the Guliah of the 
 « inkdels.” 

This expreſſion became jnftantly the word of 
battle, or ſignal to charge. The king, at the bead 
of his troops, ruſhed upon the Mooriſh army, and, 
throwing them into diforder, drove them back up- 
on Betwudet, who, with his freſh troops, forced 
them again back to the king. Seeing no hopes of 
flaughtered and bunted like wild beaſts by the pea- 
ſants, or driven to periſh with thirſt and hunger. 
About 12,000 of the Mahometan army are faid to 
have been flain upon the field, with no very conſi- 
derable lofs on the fide of the conquerors. The 
green ſtandard of Mahomet was taken, as alſo the 
black velvet tent embroidered with gold; which 
lat, we ſhall ſee, the king gave to the Portugueſe 
ambaſſador ſome time afterwards, to conſecrate and 
ay maſs in. A vaſt number of cattle was taken, 
Nor did the king content himſelf with what be had 
got in battle. He advanced and encamped at a 
place where was beld the firſt market of Adel *. 
Vox. II. Y The 


® Vide Map of Shoa. 
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The vent day be proceeded to a town where was 
a. houe of the king, and, going up to the door, 


ſoldiers from plundering it, and retired with his ar. 
my bome, leaving his lance ſticking in the door as 


339 ** 
in bis power. 

Though the king was received on his return 
amidſt the greateſt acclamations of his ſubjectz, as 
the ſaviour of his country, the eyes of the whale 
nation and army were hiſt hzxed on Andreas, whoſe: 
bravery bad at laſt delivered them from that cons: 
ſtant and inveterate ſcourge, Maſſudi. Every body 
preſſed forward to throw flowers and green branches 
in his way; the women celebrating bun with ſong 
young children to ſee bim as be paſſed. The baule 
was fought in the month of July 1516; and, the: 
ſame day, the iſland of Zeyla, in the mouth of the: 
Red Sea, was taken, and its town burned by the. 
Portugueſe armament, under 2 
guiera. 

Neitber the ſuſpicions trauſmined from India 
nor the mean perſon of Matthew the ambaſſador, 
ſeem to have made any impreſſion upon the king of. 
Portugal. He received him with every fort. of ho- 
nour, and teſtified the moſt profound -refpeR for his 
maſter, and attention to the errand be came upos . 
Matthew was lodged and maintained with the ut: 


moſt ſplendour ; and, conſidering the great. uſe of 


ſo.powerful a friend on the African coaft of the Red 
Sea, where his fleets would meet with all fort of 
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proviſion and protection, while they purſued the 
Turkiſh ſquadrons, he prepared an embaſſy on his 
part, and ſent Matthew home on board the fleet 
commanded by Lopez Suarez for India. f 
Edward Galvan, a mas of capacity and experi- 
ence, who had filled the offices of ſecretary of 
itate and ambaſſador in Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, arrived at that time of life when he might 
reaſonably expect to paſs the reſt of his days in eaſe, 
wealth, and honour, found himſelf unexpetedly 
choſen, at the age uf eighty-fix to go ambaſſador 
more reaſon to wonder at the ambaſſador fixed upon 
by bis maſter, than at that of Abyflinia ſent by the 
empreſs Helena to Portugal. The fleet under Sau- 
rea entered the Red Sea, and anchored at the flat 
inland of Camaran, cloſe on the coaſt of  Arbia; 
Felix, one of the moſt unwholefome places be could 
have choſen. Here Edward Galvan died; and 
here Suarez, moſt ignorantly, reſolved to pals the 
every fort of provifion but water whereas tweary- 
four hours of any wind would bave carried him to 
Maſuah, to his journey's end; where, if he had loft 
the monſoon, he would ftill have had great abun-- 
dance of neceſſaries, aud been in the way every 
moment of promoting the withes of bis maſter. 
rez, who had teturned to India. He fitted out a 
ſtrong fleet at Goa, with which he entered the Red 
Sea, and failed for the iſland of Maſuabh, where be 
arrived the 16th of April 1520, having Matthew 
along with him. Upon the firſt approach of the 
1 2 fleet, 
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fleet, the inhabitants, both of the iſland and town, 
abandoned them, and fled to Arkeeko on the main 
land. Segueyra baving remained before Maſuah a 
few days without committing any hoftilities, there 
came at laſt to him a Chriſtian and a Moor from the 
continent; who informed him that the maim- land 
then before him, was part of the kingdom of Aby. 
finia, governed by an officer called Babarnagaſh; 
they added, that the reaſon of their fiying at the 
fight of the fleet was, that the Turks frequently 
made deſcenta, and ravaged the iſland ; but that all 
the inhabitants of the continent were Chriſtians, 
The Purtugueſe general was very joyful on this in. 
telligence, and began to treat Matthew more by. 
manely, finding how truly and exaQly be had de- 
ſerĩbed theſe places. He gave, both to the Chriſtian 
and Moor that came off to him, a rich veſt; com- 
mended them for having fled to Arkeeko rather 
han expoſe themſelves to an attack from the Turks, 
but directed them to aſſure the people on the con- 
tinent, that they too were all Chriſtians, and under 
the command of the king of Abyſſinia; being ar- 
rived there purpoſely for bis fervice, fo that they 
"The next day, came down to the ſhore the go. 
vernor of Arkeeko, accompanied with thirty horſe- 
on a fine horſe, and dreſſed in a kind of ſhirt te- 
ſ-mbliag that of the Moors. The governor brought” 
down four oxen, and received in return certain 
pieces of filk, with which he was well pleaſed. A 


: ery familiar converſation followed ; the governor 
kindly 
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mand he was, bad already intelligence of bis arrival. 

In anſwer to his inquiries about the religion of 
the country, the governor told him, that in a moun- 
tain, then io fight, twenty»four miles diftant, there 
was a convent called the Monaftery of N, (which 
Matthew had often defcribed in the voyage (whoſe 
mouks, being informed of bis arrival, bad deputed 
ſeven of their number to wait upon bim, whom 
the Portugueſe general went to meet accordingly, 
and received them ia the kindeſt manner. 

Theſe monks, as foon as they faw Matthew, 
broke out into the warmeſt expreihons of frendpip 
and eſteem, congratulating him with tears in their 
eyes upon his long voyage and abſenoe. The Por- 
his veſſel, where be regaled them, and gave to cach 
preſents that were moſt ſuitable to their auſtere lite. 
On his fide, Segueyra choſe ſeven Porrugueſe, with 
Peter Gomez Teſſera, auditor of the Eaſt: Indies, 
who underſtood Arabic very well, to return the 
viſit of the monks, and ſee the monaſtery of Biſan. 
This ſhort journey they very happily performed. 
Teſſera brought back a parehment manuſeript, 
which he received 5 
de ſent to the king of Portaga. 

en e e eee 
arrived at Arkecko, having before feat inſormatiom 
of his intended vit. The Portugueſe general 
who never doubted but that he would come to the 
fea-fide, pitched his tents, and ſpread bis carpets 
2nd cuſhions on the ground to receive him. But 


it 
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it was ſignified to him from the Babarvagaſh, who 
was probably afraid of putting himſelf under the 
guns of the fleet, that be did not intend to advance 
ſo far, and that the governor ſhould meet bim half 
way. This being agreed to on both ſides, they 
ſat down on the graſs. 

The began the converſation, by tell 
ing the Portugueſe, they had, in virtue of certain 
Prophecies, been long expected in this country; 
and that he, and all the officers of Abyſſinia, were 
ready to do them every ſervice and kinduefs. AF 
ter the Portugueſe general had returned 'a proper 
aoſwer, the prieſts and mouks concluded the inter. 
view with certain religions ferrices. Segueyra 
then made the Baharnagaſh a preſem of a very due 
ſuit of complete armour with ſome pieces of fil; 
while the Baharnagaſh, on his fide, made the return 
with a very fine horſe and mule. 
, All doubt concerning Matthew was removed ut 
this interview; be was ackpowledged gs a genuine 
ambaſſador. The Portugueſe now flocked 10 fle. 
— gueyra, beſeechipg him to chooſe from among bis 
men, who ſhould accompany him to the coun. 
The ku ſiep was to name Roderigo de Lima am- 
l from the king of Portugal, inſtead of Gal- 
Vas, who was dead; and for bis ſaute, George de 
Breu, Lopez de Gama, Jobn Seolare ſeeretaty w 
tbe ambaſſador, Jobn Gonſalvez bis ſoctor and in- 
| terpreter, Emmanuel de Mare organiſt, Peter Lo- 
pez, Maſter Johp bis phyfician, Gaſpar Peri, 
and Lazarus d'Andrad a painter. The three chap 
lains were Jobn Fernandes, Peter Alphonſo Men- 


5 


dez, and Franciſco Alvarez. In this company allo 
welt 
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went Matthew, the Abyflinian ambaſſador return- 
ed from Portugal, and with him three Portugueſe, 
one called Magailanes, the other Alvaremgo, and 
the third Diego Fernandes. 

It ſeemed probable, the ſevere blow which Da- 
vid had given to the king of Adel, by the total de- 
ſtruclion of his army on the death of his general 
Maffudi, would have procured a ceſſation of boſ- 
tilities to the A frontiers, which they had 
ot experienced during the life of that general; but 
it appeared afterwards, that, increaſed in riches 
and population by the great acceſhon of power 
eee 


4 cov 

ering 
keeping in awe bis Mahometan provinces, e 
and Dawaro; befides which he ſeemed to have no 
objeRt but the conqueſt of the Dobas, that bordered 


equally upon the Moonſh. and Chriſtian frotiezs, 
a0 wh (though generally. gained by the Mako- 
metans) were, when occahion offered, enemies to 
5 The Shum * af Giannamora, a {mall "dif 
= belonging to Abyſſinia, full of brave ſoldiers, 
conſiderably reinforced by David for the very 
u r 


g * 
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rians to ſubjeQion, as being their immediate neigh, 
bour. 

The king had afierwards advanced. eaſtward to 
de frontiers of Fatigar, but was Will in the ſouth. 
ern part of his domigions. The ambaſſadot and 
to croſs the whole extent of the empire through 
not known in Europe, full of ſavage beaſts, and 
men more ſavage than the beaſts themſelves; in- 
terſected by large rivers, and what was the worſt 
circumſtance, ſwelling every day by the tropical 
rains. - Frequently - deſerts of no conbderable 
length, indeed, intervened, where no. fuſtenance 
was to be found for man or beaſt, nor relief for ac- 
cidental misfortunes. Yet fuch was the bravery of 
that {mall company, tbat they beſitated not a mo- 
ment to undertake this enterpriſe. Every thing 
was thought eaſy which contributed to the glory. 
of their king, and the honbur of their eoumtry. 
It was not long before this gallant company 
found- need of all their conſtancy and courage; for. 
in their ſhort journey to the convent of St. Michael 
(the firſt they attempted) they found the wood fo 
thick that there was ſcarcely paſſage for either man 
e. Ane n ran, nme 
ſpecies, which they bad never beſore ſeen, added 
greatly to the fatigue which the thickneſs-of the 
woods hid occafioned. Mountains preſented 
themfelves over mountains, broken into terrible 


precipices and ravines, by violent torrents and 
conſtant ftorms ; their black and bare tops ſeemed 
as it were calcined by the rays of a burning ſun, 

aud 
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and by inceſſant lightnings and thunder. \ Great 
numbers of wild beaſts alſo preſented themſelves 
every where in theſe dark foreſts, and ſeemed 
only to be hindered from devouring them by their 
wonder at ſeeing fo many men in fo lonely a fitua- 
tion. At laſt the woods began to grow thinner, 
and fome fields appeared where the people were 
flarved goats and kine, and crops of millet, of 
which they ſaw a conſiderable quantity fown. 
plaited, and were altogether naked, excepring a 
ſmall piece of leather that covered their muddle. 
At this place they were met by twelve monks, 
four of whom were diſtinguiſhed by their advanced. 
rears and the reſpect paid to them by the others. 
Having reſted their mules and camels a ſhort 
time, they again began their journey by the fide 
of a great lake, near which was a very high mj 
tain, and this they were too weary to attempt to 
paſs. Full of difcontent and deſpondency, they 
haked at the foot of this mountain, where they 
paſſed the night, having received a cow for ſupper; 
2 preſent from the convent. Here Matthew (the 
ambaſſador) ſeparated his baggage from that of the 
caravan, and left it to the care of the monks. He 
had probably made ſome little money in Portugal; 
determined to place it out of danger. The pre- 
caution, however, proved ſuperſſuous; for, a few 
days after, an epidemical fever began to maniſeſt 
itſelf, which, in eight-and-forty hours, carried off 
Mathew, and foon after Pereira, the ſervant of 
Den 
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Don Roderigo ; fo that no opportunity now of. 
fered for an explanation with the king about his or 
the empreſs's promiſe of ceding one-third of the 
kingdom to the Portugueſe in caſe the king would 
fend them ſaccour. Terrified by the fever, and 
the bad proſpect ofthe weather, they reſumed their 


Journey. 
_ The monaſtery of Biſan (to which they were 
now going) is ſo called from the great quantity of 
water which is every where found abour it. The 
fimilitude of found bas made Poncet *, and ſeveral 
other travellers, call it the Monaſtery of the V 
non; but Biſan (water) is its true name, being 
plentifully ſupplied wich that moſt valuable cle- 
went. A number of lakes and rivers are tuter- 
ſpetſed through its plains ; while abundant ſprings, 
that are never dry, flow from the top of each rock, 
bo teat. ata 
the cliffs below. 

The monaſtery of Biſan, properly fo called, i 
the bead of fix others in the compaſs of 26 miles ; 
each convent placed like a tower on the top of its 
own rock. - That upon which Biſan is fituated 1s 
to its. inhabitams, is perfectly inacceſſible. It is. 
with fruit-trees of many different kinds, as well of 
thoſe known as of thoſe unknown in Europe- 
Oranges, citrons, and hmes are in great abun- 
dance; 


„ Vide Poncet's travels, in his return through Tigre» Þ- 
116. London edit. :12mo. 4709. 


Large territory: dd pay a tribute in cows and horſes 
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dance; wild peaches and fall figs of a very indif- 
ferent quality; black grapes, on loaded bratiches, 
haug down from the darren timber round which 
they are twined,* and atford plentiful ſupply to 
man and beaſt : The fields are covered with myt- 


tles and many fperies of jefſamin ; with roſes too of 


rarious colours; but fragrance is denied to them 
alt, except oue forr, G'S CEE 
9 237 7 

The n eee 
de about a thoufand in number. They bave a 


to the Batiarnagaſh; who is their ſuperior. Their 
neighbourhood of the Arabs. However, though 
[ had abſolute choice of them all during the time I 
from that part of the country abore a ſcore. of ſuſ- 
En rength and N 
r 

I ſhall now Jouve” Don Rodetigo an poke his 
journey towards the king at 'Shoa. The hiſtory of 
it, and of his enibafſy, publiſhed at large by Alva- 
rez his chaplain, has ur met, from the biſtorians of 
his own country, with 'a” ception which: favours 
the authenticity of its narrative. 'There are, in- 
deed, in the whole of it, and eſpecially where reli- 
gion is concerned, many things very difficult of be- 
hef, which ſeem to be the work of the Jeſuits ſome 
years pofterior to the time in which Alvarez was 
in Abyſſinia. Tellez condemns him, though a 


writer 


In Barbary called Mita, in Abyſſinia, Kaggs. 
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writer of thoſe times; and Damianus Goes, one of 
the firſt hiſtorians, ſays, that be had ſeen ajourng 
wrinen in Alvarez's own name, very different from 
the journal that is gone forth to the public. Fa 
my part, I can only ſay, that what is related of the 
firſt audience with the king, and many of the fol. 
lowing pages, ſeem to me to be fabrications of peo 
ple that never have been in Abyſſinia; and, if 
this is the caſe, no imputation can be laid again 
Franciſco Alvarez, as, perhaps, be is not the 2. 
thor of the miſrepreſentation in queſtion. But, as 
to the cordialiry with which the Catholic religion 
was received by the monks and people in general, 
during the long ftay and bad reception Don Rode. 
rigo met with, I have no fort of Youbt that this is 
2 falſehood, and this muſt be charged direQly to 
his account. 
We have already feen that, early as Zara Jacob's 
rime, the religion of the Franks was beld in the ut- 
2 — and that in Beda Mariam's reign. 
the whole country was in rebellion, becauſe the* 
king had directed the Virgin Mary to be painted by 
one Branca Leon, a Venetian painter, then alive, 
and in court, when Don Roderigo de Lima was. 
with the” king in Shoa. Ifcander and Naod were 
both ri in the tenets of the church of Alexan- 
dria ; and two Abunas, Imaranha Chriftcs, who 
Re tilt-Heander's time, and Abuns Marcus, alive 
in Alvarez's, bad given no allowance for ſtrange * 
or foreign worſhip to be introduced. How the C 
tholic could be ſo favourably and generally received 
in the time of Alvarez is what I cannot conceive: | 
Blood enough was ſplit immediately afterwards, io 
ſhew 
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ſhew that this aſſection to the Roman Catholic relj- 
gion, if any ſuch there was in Alvarez's time, muſt 
bave been merely tranfitory. When, therefore, I 
I explain and vindicate it; where I fee there is a 
fac deliberately miſrepreſented, ſuch as the celebra- 
tion of the Epiphany, I refute it from ocular de- 
monſtration. The reſt of the journal I leave m medio 
to the judgment of my reader, who will find it at 
his bookſeller's ; only obſerving, that there can be 
no doubt that the journey itſelf was made by Don 
Roderigo, and the perſous named with bim. 
I have preſerved the ſeveral ſtations of theſe tra- 
vellers in my map, though a great part of the coun- 
tries through which they paſled is now in the bands 
of the Galla, and is as inacceffible to Abyfligians 
as it is to ſtrangers. | 
There are two particulars in Alvarez's account of 
this journey which very much ſurpriſe me. The firſt 
is, the daily and conſtant danger this cympany was. 
in from tigers, ſo daring as to preſent themſelves 
within pike-length. Of this I have taken note in 
the appendix when ſpeaking of the byzna. . | 
The other particular relates to the field of beans 
through which they paſſed. I never yet faw this . 
fort of grain, or pulſe in Abyſſinia. The lupine, a 
wild plant ſome what fimilar, chiefly infefis thoſe 
provinces from which the honey comes, and is e. 
garded there with the utmoſt averſion. The reaſon 
of which will be ſeen in the ſequel, But as theſe 
Mabometans, through whoſe country Don Rode- 
rigo paſſed, are not indigenous, and never bad 
wy connection with the ancient ſtate of manners 


Or 
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or religion of this country, it is more than probable 
the cultivation of the bean is no older than the ſeule. 
ment of theſe Mabhometans here, long after the Pytha. 
gorean prejudices againf} that plant were forgotten. . 
I was on the 16th of April 15420 that Don RO. 
derigo de Lima landed in Abyſſinia; and it was the. 
16th of October of the ſame year when be arrived. 
within fight of the king's camp, diſtant about three - 
into Fatigar, about twenty-five miles from tho ſirſt 
fair in the kingdom of Adel, aut ſomething! l 
than two hundred from the port of 'Zeyla. - The- 
ambaſſador after ſo painful a journey, expected av- 
immediate admiſſion into the king's preſence. In- 
ſtead of which, a great officer, called the Hag 
Ras *, which is chief or -commander of the ales,” 
was ſent to carry him three miles farther diſtam, 
where they ordered him to pitch his tent, and five 
years - paſſed in —— 
procutedꝭ his diſmiiion. 
Alvares accounts very lamely for this prodigiows 
wterval of time; and, excepting the celebration 
the Epiphany, be does not mention one remark- 
able occurrence in the whole of this period. Oue 
would imagine their ſtay bad not been above a 
month, and that one converſatĩon only paſſed upon 
buſineſs, which I ſhall here ſet dowti as a ſpeti- 
„„ e 
the other. gy 
The king cemled the ambaſſador, to ſes * 
. church gag 


* This name of humility. Hei great officer, and 
has a> exe or chance of alhe. oY 
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kings bad been buried while tbe Royal family re- 
ſided in Shoa. All the churches in Abyſſinia are 
thatched. Some of Roderigo's own retinue, who 
bore him ill-will, bad put it into the king's bead 
how elegant this church would be if covered with 
lead, à thing he certainly could bave no idea of. 
He aſked Don Roderigo, whether the king of Por- 
tugal could not ſend him as much ſheet- lead as 
would ſerve to cover that church? To which the 
ambaſſador replied, That the king of Portugal, 
as much ſheet-lead & as would cover not only that 
build in Abyſſinia; and, after all, the preſent 

would be but a trifling one. 
Immediately upon this the king changed bis dif- 
courſe ; and obſerved to the ambaſſador, in a very 
upon the ſubject of preſents, be could not help let- 
ting the king of Portugal know, that, if ever he 
tent an ambaſſador again into that country, he 
ſhould take care to accompany him with preſents of 
value, for otherwiſe ſtranger ambaſſadors that ven- 
tured to come before him without theſe very ill re- 
ceived.” To which the ambaſſador returned warm- 
ly, © That it was very from being the cuſtom of 
the king of Portugal to ſend preſents to any king 
upon earth; that, having no ſuperior, it was uſual 
for him, only to receive them from others, and to 
fure; for it was infinitely below him to confide 
what . 


$ Alvarez Hiſtoire #Ethiopie. p. 157. 
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what was the value of the preſent i:felf. He then 
defired the king of Abyflinia might be informed, 
that he, Don Roderigo, came ambaſſador from the 
general of the Indies, and not from the king of 
Portugal; nevertheleſs, when the king of Portuga] 
had lately diſpatched Galvan, who had died upon 
the road, ambaſſador to bis highnefſs, he had ſem 
with him prefents to the value of 100,000 ducars, 
himſelf as under any obligation to ſend any pre- 
ſents at all; and as to the many ſcandalons afpet- 
fions that had been thrown upon him by mean peo- 
made conſtantly part of his diſcourſe, be wiſhed 
his highneſs, from the peruſal of the letters 'which 
be bad brought from the general of the Indies, 10 
learn, that the Portugueſe were not accuſtomed to 
uſe lying and diſſimulation in their converſations, 
but to tell the naked truth ; to which he the ambaſ 
ſador had ſtrictly confined himſelf in every circum- 
| fiance he had related to bis bighneſs, if he pleaſed 
to believe him ; if not, that he was very welcome 
to do juſt whatever he thought berter in his own 
eyes. Yet be would, once for all, have his bigl> 
nefs to know, that, though he came only as am, 
baſſador from the general of the Indies, he could, 
as ſuch, have preſented himſelf before the greateſt 
ſovereign upon earth, without being ſubjefied to 
bear ſuch converſation as he had been daily expol- 
ed to from his highneſs, which be, as a Portugueſe 
nobleman and a ſoldier, though he bad been no 
ambaſlador at all, was not any way diſpoſed to 


ſuffer, 
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"Upce thin.the king faid, < That abe ditindian 
be bad ſhewn bim was ſuch as be would. never 
have met with from any of his predecefſors, having 
brought no pecſent of any value” To which dhe 
ambaſſador replied in great warmuh, © Thas he. had 
received no dittinction in this county whatever, 
but only injuries and wrong; that he ſhould think 
he became a martyr if be died in-this .coyntty 
where be. had beeq robbed. af excry thing, e 
the. caches pes bis ck z that Manbew, who 
was but, a pretended amballador, bad been cough 
otherwile reed by the king of Porugal ; buy fox 
bumaſelf he defied nocbing bus a ſpeedy diſmitbon, 
bein delivered bis leyers 2nd done bis .cxrapde = 
Till that time, he ſhould exped to dura 
N rel Te 
thas the king apſwezed, ©: *;/Thaz,be. beher el ste 
be a man of honour, worth. aud vπιπ i he 
Manhew was a Bar: at abe ma be nithes: 
Dun Roderigo to know, Iba ha Nee rel i 
formed what degree of weg, and good; v 
Mathew had met wich H dhe bing Portugg's 
1 155 Sing, bat thai be; G i 
this Don Rodarigo.” to It 129093 wit? mon 10heRert 


- There was, . eur af —— 
alaraed the ag 


uſtom, 2 ——— 
dals Branca L and Te, 
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rigo fiill more, as a caſe moſt fimilar to his, was 
the fight of Peter Covillan then in court, who had 
been ſent ambaſſador by John king of Portugal to 
Iſcander, and ever fince was detained without be- 
ing able to get leave to return, but was obliged to 
marry and fettle in the country. 

What was the emperor's real intention is im 
poſſible now to know; but, having reſolved to 
. fend an Abyflivian ambaſſador to the king of Por- 
tugal, it was neceſſary to diſmiſs Don Roderigo 
likewife. However, be did not entirely abandon 
the whole of his defign, but forcibly detained Maf. 
ter John the fecretary, and Lazarus d*Andrad the 
painter, and obliged Don Roderigo to depart with- 
out them. Zaga Zaab, an Abyffinian monk, who 
had learned the Poriugueſe language by waiting on 
Don Roderigo during bis ſtay in Abyſſinia, was 
choſen for the function; and they ſet out together 
for Maſuah, plentifully furniſhed with every thing 
neceſſary for the journey, and arrived ſaſely there 
* without any remarkable occurrence, where they 
found Don Hector de Silveyra, governor of the la 
dies, with his fleet, waiting to carry Don Rode 
rigo de Lima home. Whether the king had 
changed his mind or not is doubrful ; but, on the 
27th of April 1526, arrived four meſſengers from 
court with orders for Don Roderigo to return, and 
alſo to bring Don Hector along with bim. Thi 
was immediately and directly refuſed ; but it was 
leſt in the power of Zaga Zaab to return if he plea 
ed, who bowever declared, that, if he ſtaid be- 
hind, ' be ſhould be thrown to the lions. He, 
therefore,. went on board with great 
"Wn — uud 
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and they all ſailed from Maſuah on the 28th of 
April of the year juſt mentioned, in their returu to 
India. 

Theſe frequent intercourſes with the Portugueſe 
had given great alarm to the Mahometan powers, 
though neither the king of Abyilinia, nor the Por- 
tugueſe themſelves, had reaped any profit from 
them, or the ſeveral fleets that had arrived at Ma- 
ſuah, which had really no end but to ſeek the am- 
baſſador Don Roderigo. The fix years ſpent in 
wrangling and childiſh behaviour, both on the 
part of the king and the ambaſſador, had an ap- 
pearance of ſomething ſerious between the two 
powers; and what ſtill alarmed the Moors more 
was, that no part of the ſecret had tranſpired, be- 
cauſe no ſcheme had really been concerted, only 
mere propoſals of vain and idle enterpriſes, with- 
out either power or will to put them in execution. 
Such were the plans of a joint army, to attack Ara- 
bia, and to conquer it down to Jeruſalem. The 
Turks | were on their progreſs fouthward in great 
force; they bad conquered Arabia in leſs than half 
the me Don Roderigo had ſpent quarrelling with 
the king about pepper and mules ; and a ſtorm was 
ready to break 1a a quarter leaſt expected. 

In the gentle reigns of the Mamalukes, before 
the conqueſt of Egypt and Arabia by Selim}, a 
caravan couftantly ſet out from Abyſſinia directly 
for Jeruſalem. They had then a treaty with the 
Arabs. This caravan rendezvouſed at Hamezen, 

2 2 22 


Canſo el Gauri, and Tomum Bey. 
3 Selim I, emperor of the Otzomays. 
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a ſmall territory abounding in provifions, about 
two days journey from Dobarwa, and nearly the 
ſame from Maſuah; it amounted ſometimes in num. 
ber to a thouſand pilgrims, ecclefiaſtics as well az 
laymen. They travelled by very cafy journeys, 
not above fix miles a-day, balting to perform divine 
ſervice, and ſetting up their tents early, and never 
beginning to trave] till towards nine in the morning, 
They had, hitherto, paſſed iu perſect ſaſety, with 
drums beating and colours flying, and, in this way, 
traverſed the deſert by the road to Suakem. 

The year after Selim bad taken poſſeſſion of Cairo 
Abba Azerata Chrittos, a monk famous for hob 
neſs, had conducted fifteen bundred of thele pil 
grims with bim to Jeruſalem, and they had arrived 
without accident ; but, on their return, they had 
fallen in with a body of Selim's troops, who flew 
a great part of them, and forced others to take re- 
fage in the deſert, where they periſhed with hunger 
and thirſt. In the year 1525, another caravan af 
ſembled at Hamazen, conſiſling of 336 friars and 
priefts, and fifteen nuns. They ſet out from Hams 
zen; on the 12th day after leaving this place, ua 
velling lowly ; and, being loaded with proviſions 
and water, they were attacked by the Moors of that 
diſt, and utterly defeated and robbed. Of the 
pilgrims taken priſoners, all the old men were put 
to the ſword, and the young were fold for flaves; 
ſo that of 336 perſons fifteen only eſcaped, but 
three of which hved to return to Shoa at the tae 
the ambaſſador was there. This was the firſt ven 
geance the Moors to the northward had yet taken for 
the alliance made with the Portugueſe ; and, from 
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this time, the communication with Cairo through 
the deſert ceaſed as to the Chriſtians, and was car- 
ried on by Mahometans only. 

Since the time of Peter Covillan's arrival in 
Abyſſinia, the views of all parties had very much 
changed. The Portugueſe at firſt coveted the 
friendſhip of Abyſlna, for the fake obtaining 


through it a communication with India. But they 
fince 


now became indifferent about that 1 
they had ſettled in India ufelf, and the con- 
venience of the paſſage of the Cape of Good 
Hope. David, freed from his feacs of the Moors of 
Adel, whom he had defeated, and ſeeing the great 
| power of the Turks, ſo much apprebended afier the 
comme” of Keype, diſappointed in Jlodia in all 
their attempts againſt the Portugueſe ſettlements 
there ; beirg, moreover diſpleaſed with the abrupt 
behaviour of the ambaſſador Don Roderigo, and 
the promiſes the empreſs Helena had made by Mat- 
thew without his knowledge, he wiſhed no farther 
ENT dg Cre Ces, 
be thought he ſhould have no uſe. 

Selim, whoſe firſt object was the conqueſt of Io- 
dia, had met there ſo rude a reception that he be- 
gan to deſpair of further ſucceſs in his undertaking ; 
but, having conquered Arabia on one fide of the 
Red Sea, he was defirous of extending his domi- 
nions to the other alſo, and for three reaſons : 
The firſt was, that the ſafety of the holy place of 
Mecca would be much endangered ſhould a Portu- 
gueſe army and fleet rendezvous in Abyſſinia, and 
be joined by an army there. The ſecond, that his 
ſhips and gallies could not be in ſecurity at the bot- 
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tom of the Gulf, ſhould the Portugneſe obtain leave 
to fortify any iſland or harbour belonging to the 
Abyffnians. The third, that the king of Abyſſimia 
being, as he was taught to believe, the prince whom 
the prophet Mahomet had honoured with his cor. 
reſpondence, he thought it a duty incumbent upon 
him to convert this prince and kingdom to the Ma- 
hometan religion by the ſword, a method allows 
ble in no religion but that of the Mahomet and of 
Rome. 

The ancient and feeble arms of lances and bows, 
carried by half naked peaſants aſſembled in haſte 
and at random for an occafion, were now laid afide. 
In place of theſe, Selim had left garriſons of vete- 
ran troops in all the fea-coaft towns of Arabia, ex- 
erciſgd iu fire-arms, and furniſhed with large trains 
of artillery, fupported by a large fleet which, 
though deſtined agaiutt the Portugueſe in India, and 
conſtantly beat by them, never failed, both going 
and coming, to reinſorce their poſts in Arabia with 
itores and freſh ſoldiers. 

The empreſs Helena died in 1525, the year before 
the Portugueſe embaſſy ended, after baving brought 
about an interview between the two nations, which, 
by the continual diſavowal of Matthew's embaſly, 
it is plain that David knew not bow to turn to his 
advantage. Soon after her death, the king prepared 
to renew the war with the Moors, without having 
received the leaſt advantage from the Portugueſe. 
But very differently had the people of Adel em- 
ployed this interval of peace. They had firength- 
ened themſelves by the ſtricteſt friendſhip with the 
Turkith officers in Arabia, efpecially with the = 
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of Zibit, a large trading port nearly oppoſite to Ma- 
ſuah. A Turkiſh garrifon was put into Zeyla; and 
a Turk, with a large train of artillery, commanded 
in it. All was ready againft the firſt invahon the 
king was to make, and he was now marching di- 
rely towards their country. 

The firſt retaliation, for the Portugueſe friend- 
ſhip, (as we have already obſerved) had been the 
cutting off the caravan for Jeruſalem. In revenge 
for this, the king had marched into Dawaro, and 
ſeut a body of troops from that province to lee what 
was the ſtate of the Mooriſh forces in Adel. Theſe 
were no ſooner arrived on the frontiers of that king- 
dom, than they were met by a number of the euc- 
my appointed to guard thoſe confiaes, and, coming 
to blows, the Abyſſinĩans detcated, and drove them 
into the deſert parts of tłeir own country. The 
king ſtill advanced till he met the Mahometan 
army, and a battle was ſought at Shimbra Core, 
where the Aby ſſinian army was totally defeated ; 
the Betwudet, Hadug Ras, the governor of Amha- 
ra, Robel, governor of the mountain of Geſhen, 
with the greateſt part of the nobility, and wur 
thouſand men, were all flain. 

Mahomet, called Gragne, (which ſignifies 4%. 
handed) commanded this army. He was goveruor 
of Zeyla, and had promoted the league with the 
Turkiſh baſhas on the coaft of Arabia; and, hav- 
ing now given the king a check in his firſt enterpriſe, 
de refolved to carry on the war with him in a way 
that ſhould produce ſomething decifive. He re- 
maiued then quiet two years at home, ſent all the 
priſoners he had made in the laſt expedition to 
Mecca, 
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Mecca, and to the Turkiſh powers on the coaſt, and 
required from them in return the number of troops 
ſtipulated, with a train of portable artillery, which 
was punctually furniſhed, while a large boy of 
janizaries eroſſed over and joined the Mooriſh ar- 
my. Mahomet led theſe troops ſtraight into Fatigar, 
which be over-1an, as be did the two other neighbour. 
ing provinces Ifat and Dawaro, burning and laying 
waſte the whole country, and driving, as was his 
uſual manner, immenſe numbers of inbabitams, 
aa cn radiata him to 
Adel. 
The next year, Mahomet marched from Adel dk. 
rely into Dawaro, commitung the fame excelles.. 
The king, who ſaw in deſpair that total ruin threat- 
ened his whole country, and that there were no 
hopes but in a battle, met the Mounſh army at 
Hras, very much inferjgy to them ju every fort of 
appoiotment. The battle was fought 1ſt May 1528; 
the king was defeated, and Iſlam Segued, bis firſt. 
miniſter, who commanded the army that day, with 
many of his principal officers, were ſlaĩn upon the 
ſpot, and the Mooriſh army took poſſeſſion of Shoa. 
David retreated with his broken army into Ambara, 
and encamped at Hegu, thinking to procure rein- 
forcements during the bad weather, but Gragne was 
n He entered Am- 
hara, deſtroying all before him. The ſecond of 
November he burnt the church of Mecana Selaſſe 
of the holy ſepulchre, and Atronſa Mariam; and, 
on the 8th of the fame month, Ganeta Georgis; on 
the 2d of December, Debra Agezia-beher; the 6th 
of 
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of the fame month, St. Stephen's charch ; ater whith 
he returned to Adel with his booty. 
The following year Gragne returned in April, 
plundered and burat Warwar, and wimered there, 
ju the year 1530 Gragne invaded the province of 
ligré in the month of October, while the king, 
who had wintered in Dembea, marched up to Wog- 
gora ; thence, in December, be went to Tlalamet, 
and returned to Tigre to keep the feaſt of the Epi- 
The king, next year, marched through Tzegads, 
and Gragne cloſe followed him, as if he had been 
hunting a wild beaſt rather than making war. The 
zd of January be burnt Abba Samuel, then went 
down into Mazaga the borders of Sennaar to a 
conference with Muchtar, one of his confederates, 
when it was reſolved that they ſhould fight the king 
ſelves to his perſon alone. Gragne by forced” 
marches overtook the king upon the Nite at Dela- 
kus, the 6th of February, and offered him battle, 
knowing the proud ſpirit of David, that be would 
The event was ſuch as might be expected. For- 
tune again declared againſt the king. Negudé Ta- 


ſous, Acab Saat, and many others of the nobility 
periſhed, 


fighting to the laſt, in the fight of their 
ſovereign. In this battle the brave monk, An- 
dreas *, much advanced in years, was flain, behav- 
ing with the greateſt gallantry, unviling is farvive ; 
ihe min of bis country. 


The * + 
* It was he who, as we have ſeen, flew the Moor Maffudi 
in fingle combat in the beginning of this reign. 
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The Moors now found it unneceſſary to keep to- 
gether an army. They divided into ſmall parties, 
that they might more eſſectually and ſpeedily ruin 
the country. Part of the Gragne's army was de- 
tached to burn Axum ; the other under Simeon con- 
tinued in Ambara to watch the king's motions; and, 
while he attempted to reheve Axum, diſperſed his 
army, on which the town was burnt, and with it 
many of the richeſt churches in Abyflinia, Hallelu- 
jah, Banquol, Gaſo, Debra Kerbe, and many others. 
And, on the 7th of April, Saul, fon of Tesfo Ya- 
ſous, fought another detachment of the Mooriſh 
army, and was cut to pieces. 

The 28th year of his reign, 1536, the king eroſſed 
the Tacazze, and had many diſaſtrous encounters 
with the people of Sire and Serawe. Tesfo FOul, 
who commanded in this latter province for the 
king, ſurpriſed a Turkiſh party under Adli, whom 
be flew, and met the ſame fate himſelf from Abbas, 
Mooriſh governor of Serawe, when a great many 
of the principal people of that province were there 
flain. Galila, a large ifland in the lake Tzana, was 
plundered, and the convent upon it burnt. It was 
one of the principal places where the Abyſſinians 
hid their treaſure, and a great booty was found 
there. | 

In the following year, Gragne, in a meſſage re- 
preſented to him, that he might ſee he was fighting 
againſt God, exhorting him to be wiſe, and make 
his peace in time, which he ſhould have upon the 
condition of giving him his daughter in marriage, 
and he would then withdraw his army, otherwiſe 


be would never leave Abyſſiuia till he had reduced 
1 
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it to a condition of producing nothing but graſs. 
But the king, nothing daunted, returned him for. 
anſwer, That he was an infidel, and a blaſphemer, 
uſed as an inſtrument to chaſtiſe him and his people 
for their many fins ; that it was his duty to bear the 
correction patiently ; but that it would ſoon hap- 
pen, when this juſt purpoſe was anſwered, that be 
would be deſtroyed, and all thoſe with him, as fuch 
wicked infiruments had always been; that he the 
king, and Abyfhnia his kingdom, would be preſerved 
as 3 monument of the mercy of God, who never en- 
tirely forſook his people, though be might chaſtiſe 
them. 

Indeed, the condition of the country was now 
ſuch that a total deſtruction ſeemed to be at hand; 
for a famine and plague, its conſtant companion, 
raged in Abyſſinĩa, carrying off thoſe that the ſword 
had fpared. | 
Gideon and Judith, king and queen of the Jews, 
in the high country of Samen, after having ſutfer- 
ed much from Gragne, had' at laſt rebelled and 
joined him; and the king, who it ſeems continued 
to ſhew an inclination to the Catholic church, 
which he bad imbibed during the embaſſy of Don 
Roderigo, by this had occafioned many to fall off 
from him, be and the court obſerving Eafter accord- 
ing to the Roman kalendar, while the reſt of the 
clergy and kingdom continued firm to that of Alex- 
andria. | | 

At this time Ofman of Dawaro, Jonadab, Kefla, 
Youſef, and other rebel Abyflinians, part of Am- 
mer's army, one of Gragne's generals, ſurpriſed 
the king's eldeft fon, Victor, going to join his fa- 

ther 
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ther the th day of March; flew him, and difperſed 
bis army. Three days after, the king bimſelf came 
to action, with Ammer at Zaat in Waag, but he 
was there again beaten, and his youngeſt fon Menas 
was take” priſoner. The king bad ſcarce now an 
attendant, and, being almoſt alone, he took refuge 
among the rocks and buſhes in a high mountain 
called Tſalem, in the diſtrict of Tfalamet. But he 
bad not remained above a day there, when he was 
followed by Joram, (rebeE-maſter of that diffrig) 
and narrowly eſcaped being taken as he was croff- 
ing the Tacazze on foot and alone: Eg hee be lo 


refuge mount Tabor, 8 


The ET Ea, 
who alone ſeemed not to forſake the cauſe of his 
kingdom, who now, without children or army, fil 
fingly, made war for the liberty of his country, 
aſtoniſhed all Abyflinia as well friends as enemies. 
Every ſoldier, therefore, that could eſcape the ſmall 
parties of the Moors which ſurrounded the king, 
joined him at Tabor, and he was again at the head 
of a very ſmall, but brave body of troops, though 
it was ſcarcely known in what part of the kingdom 
he was hid. When Achmet-eddiv, Lieutenant of 
Ammer, paſſed through Sire, loaded with the ſpoils 
of the churches and towns be bad plundered, the 
the mountain, and, by a ſudden march, ſurpriſed 
of his army dead on the field. After which 
e diſtributed the booty among his ſmall army. 
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Ammer, the king's mortal enemy, who had taken 
upon himſelf the deſtruction of the royal family, 
deſcended into the province of Sire, and neigh- 
bourbood of Tabor, and there indulged bimſelf in 
the moſt wanton eruelties, torturing and murdering 
the priefts, burning churches and villages, boping 
dy this the king would loſe his temper, and leave 
his ſtrong bold in the mountain. But hearing at 
the ſame time, that a large quantity of plate, and 
other treaſure, belonging to the church Debra 
Kerbe, had been carried into an iſland in the lake 
Tana for ſafety, be left the king, and feized his 
booty in the lake to a very great amount. 

However, be there fell Ul of a fever; but, on 
his return, was ſo far advanced in his recovery as 
to reſume his ſchemes of deſtroying the king; when, 
the night of the 10th of February 1538, while be 
was fleeping in bed in his tent, a common foldier, 
from what quarrel or cauſe is not known, went ſe· 
cretly and ſtabbed him feveral times in the belly 
with a two-edged knife, fo that be died inflantly, 
to Devens great 2elel, and mack to the ſalty of 
the whole kingdom. 

Ir was now 12 years fince Don Roderigo de Lima 
had failed from Maſuah, carrying with him Zaga 
Zaab ambaſſador from the king of Abyſſinia. This 
embaſſy arrived fafe in Liſbon, and was received 
with great magnificence by king John; but, as the 
ciccumitances of the kingdom when he left Mafuah 
were really flouriſhing, and as the treatment he met 
in Portugal was better than he had, probably, ever 
experienced at home, he feems to bave been in no 
haſte to put an end to this embaſſy. On the othet 


fide, 
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fide, the king of Portugal's affairs in India were ar- 
lutle uſe remained for ſuch an ally as the king of 
Abyfinia. 

The Mooriſh trade and navigation to India had 
already received a fatal blow, as well from the Por. 
tugueſe themſclves, as from the fall of the Mama- 
lukes in Egypt; and Soliman, and his ſervant Sinan 
Baſha, by their conqueſt, and ivtroducing ſoldiers 
who bad nut any idea or talent for trade, but only 
plunder and rapiue, had given a finiſhing ſtroke to 
what the diſcovery of the Cape of Good Hope be- 
gan. The filling Arabia with fire-arms and Turks 
was now of conſequence to none but to David ; and 
of fuch a conſequence it had been, that, as we 
have ſeen, in the courſe of 12 years it had left him 
nothing in Abyfhoia but the bare name of king, and 
a life fo precariwus that it could not be counted up 
on from one day's end to the other. 

David had detained in Abyſſinia two Portugueſe, 
one called Maſter John, the other Lazarus d An- 
drad a painter, being two of Don Roderigo's tratu 
that came from the Indies with bim. The Abuna 
(Mark) was become old and incapable, and, fince 
the Turkiſh conqueſt of Egypt, very indifferent to, 
and unconnected with, what paſſed at Cairo. Be- 
fore he died, at the king's defire he had appointed 
Jobn his ſucceſſor, and accordingly ordained him 
Abuna, as well as having firſt given him all the in- 
ferior orders at once; for John was a layman and 
fludent in phyſic; a very fimple creature, but 2 


great bigot; aud we ſhall from benceforward call | 
John 


bim John Bermudes. 
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John very willingly conſented to his ordination, 
provided the pope approved of it; and he ſet out 
for Rome, not by the uſual way of India, but 
through Arabia and Egypt; and, arriving there 
without accident, was confirmed by Paul III. 
the then pope, not only as patriarch of Abyf. 
finia, but of Alexandria likewiſe; to which he add- 
ed, as Bermudes fays, the moſt unintelligible and 
incomprehenſible title of Patriarch of the Sea. Ber- 
mudes, to this vanety of charges, had this other 
added to him, of ambaſſador from king David to 
the court of Portugal ; and for this he was certainly 
very fit, however be might be for his eccleſiaſtical 
dignities ; for he had been now 12 years in Abyf- 
finia, knew the country well, and bad been wit- 
neſs of the variety of diſtreſſes which, following 
cloſe one upon another, had brought this country 
to its then ſtate of ruin. 

While theſe things paſſed in the nonb of Abyſ- 
fima, a terrible cataftrophe happened in the ſouth. 
A Mahometan chief, called Vizir Mudgid, gover- 
nor of Arar, having an opportunity from his ſitua- 
tion to hear of the riches which were daily carried 
the mountain of Gefſhen, took a reſolution to at- 
tempt that natural fortreſs, though io ĩtſelf almoſt 
impregnable, and ſtrengibened by an army con- 
ſtantly encamped at the foot of it. 


When Mudgid arrived near the mountain he 
found it was forſaken by the troops deſtined to 
guard it; and led by a Mahometan, who was a 
' menial ſervant to the princes above, he aſcended 
vr his troops without oppoſition, puntiog all the 


royal 
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nately to the ſword. 

The meaſure of David's misfortunes ſeems to have 
been now full, and be died 2 
year 1540. 

It will — eactetoact 
that Alvarez, the chaplain and hiſtorian of the fuft 
Portugueſe embaſſy, was (as be faid) on bis return 
appointed by king David to make bis ſubmiſſion wo 
the pope. Leaving Zaga Zaab, therefore, in . 
tugal, he proceeded to Bologna, where the em 
peror Charles V. was then in perſon, before whom 
and the pope himſelf be delivered his credentials 
framed by Peter Covillan, and afterwards, in a 
long ſpeech, the reaſons of bis embaſfy. 

The pope received this ſubmiſſiom of David with 
infinite pleaſure, at a time when ſo many kingdows 
in the weſt were revolting from his ſupremacy. 
He conſidered it as a thing of the greateſt moment 
to be courted before the emperor by fo powerful 
2 prince in Africa. But as for the emperor bin- 
ſelf, though be was then preparing for an expedi- 
tion againſt the Mahometans, and though it was 
his favourite war, he ſeems to have been perietily 
indifferent either to the embaſſy itſelf, or to the 
perſon that ſent it; a great proof that be believed 
there was nothing real in it. 

Many other people have doubted wberber thi 


embaſly, or that of Jobn Bermudes, actually came 
from the Abyflinian court, as the king would 
ſcarcely have abandoned the form of the Alezan- 
drian church in which be had been brought up by 

| Abuna 


— 
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Abuna Mark, then alive. Abuna Mark, more- 
over, could ſcarcely be believed to have promoted 
embaſſies which were intended to ftrike at the root 
of his own religion, and the patriarchal power 
with which he was endowed. . . 

Bat 16 this ic is cally anflvccn, That the Abyt. 
finian hiſtorian of David's reign, through the whole 
courſe of it, reathly admits his conſtant atrach- 
ment io the ſee of Rome. He gives a ſtriking ex- 
ample. of it during the war with Gragne, when the 
king celebrated Eaſter after the manner of the Ro- 
man Catholies, though it was to have this certam 
eſſect of dividing: his kingdom, and alienating the 
minds of his Tubjefts, of whoſe affiftance he was 
then in the utmoſt need. +. And as for the Abuna, 
we are to conlider that Cairo had been taken, and 
the goveriment,. which Abuna Mark owned for 
the lawful one, bad been overturned by the Turks 
who then poſſeſſed it, and were actually perſecuting 
the Alexandrian church. | 

The  Abuna, 'then, and the king alſo; had the 
ſame reaſon for not applying to Cairo, the ſeat 
of the Turks their enemies; and, therefore, they 
more readily accommodated matters with a peo- 
ple from whom only their affiftance could come; 
and without whom, it was probable, that both the 
Chriſtian religion and eĩvil government of Abyfli- 
nia would fall together. 

It has been ſaid of this king by the European 
writers who have touched upon the hiſtory of his 
reign, that he was a prince who had began it in the 
moſt promifing manner, but after the death of the 
_ empreſs Helena, he bad abandoned himſelf to all 
Vox. II. Aa fort 
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fort of debauchery, and eſpecially that of women; 
inſomuch, as Mr. Ludolf fays, be ſuflered bis con- 
cubines to have idols in his palace. I his I take to 
be a calumny copied from the Portugueſe prieſts, 
who never forgave him the denial of his writing the 
letters by Mattbew, in which it was faid he gare 
_ the Porwgueſe, or rather king of Portugal, one 
third of the kingdom; for he fucceeded to the 
c1Own at 11 years of age, defeated and flew Maſſu- 
di when he was about fixteen; and, when Don 
Roderigo and the Portugueſe embaſſy were with 
him, he was then ſomething more than twenty, a 
very dei out, prudent prince, according to the ac- 
cuunt Alvarez, an eye-witnels, gives of him; and 
all this time empreſs Helena was alive. 

Again, the Tery year after the Portugueſe embaſ. 
ſy left Abyflinia, that is, in the year 1526, the 
king was deteated by the Moors, and, from tha 
time to his death, was hunted about the country 
like a wild beaft, from rock to rock, very often 
alone, and at all times flenderly attended, till be 
died, in 1540, at the age of 46; ſo there is no pe- 
riod during his life in which this calumoy can be 
juſtly fixed vpon him. 

As for the idolatry be is accuſed of fuffering in 
his palace among his Pagan miſtrefſes, I cannot re- 
collect any place in the adjoining nations from 
which he could have brought theſe idolatrous ries 
or miſtreſſes. Ibe Pagan countries around him 
profeſs a rempa t of ill-underfiood Sabaiſm, wor- 
fi. ppiug the ſtars, the moon, and the wind; dot! 


— ku 
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CLAUDIUS, oz ATZENAF SEGUED. 


From 1540 to 1559- 


Proſperous Beginning of Claudjus's Reign—Chriftopher 
tle of Offalo— Chriffopher de Gama flain—Buttle of 
Jjaae"s Bet— Moors defeated, and their General 
Remarkable Behaviour of Nur, Governor of Zeyla, 


CLavDius ſucceeded bis father David HL 
being yet young, and found the empire in circum- 
ſtances that would bave required an old and expe- 
enced prince. But, though young, be poſſeſſed 
thoſe graceful and affable manners which, at firſt 
r He bad 
been tutored with great care by the empreſs Hele- 
na, was expert in all warlike exerciſes, and brave 
beyond his years. So ſay the Abyflinian annals ; 
and though I have no thought myſelf warranted to 
depart from the letter of the context, yet it is my 


83 this could not 


Claudius was born about 1522; the empreſs 


Helena died in 1525. From this it is plain, the 


felt three years of his lift was all that he could be 
under the toiclage, of the empreſs Helena; and, a: 
rr 
much advantage. The princeſs, to whom 
Ty heb + 
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he was indebted for his education, was Sabel 
Wenghel, celebrated in the Abytlinian biftory for 
wiſdom and courage equal to the empreſs Helena. 
She was reli of David. We ſhall herraſter fee her 
called Heleua like iſe upon another occation; but 
the reader is deñred to have in mind, that this con. 
fuſion of perſons is owing only to that of names to 
be met with almoſt in every reign in the Abyſſinian 
Claudius is ſaid like wiſe in theſe annals to have 
been a child at the time of his accefſion ; but, hav. 
ing been born in 1522, and ſucceeding to the 
throne in 1549, he muſt have been eighteen years 
of age; and this cannot be called childhood, efpe- 
cially in Abyffinia, unlefs, as I have before faid, 
this obſervation of age was relative to the arduous 
taſk he had iu hand, by fucceediag to a kingdom 
arrived at the very eve of perdinon. 
The Moors, notwithſtanding the conſtant ſueceſs 
of his long experience and undaunted reſolution 
in the moſt adverſe fortune. They were happy, 
therefore, in the change of ſuch an enemy, howe- 
ver unfortunate, for a young man ſcarcely yet out 
of the influence of female government, which had 
always been favourable to them, and their religion. 
A general league was formed without delay among 
all the Mahometan chiefs to furround Claudius, 
and fall upon him before he was in a ſituation o 
defend himfelf, and by one ftroke to put an endo 
troops from all quarters, but with a degree of wat- 
they 
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thought themſelves in no danger. But the 
young king having good intelligence that vizir Aſa, 
Oſman, Debra Yaſous, and Joram, (who had fo 
nearly taken his father priſoner ia the mountain 
Tfalem) had their quarters neat him, and neglected 
a good look out, fell upon them, without their know- 
ing what bis force was, entirely defeated them, dif- 
perſed their army, and firuck a panic into che whole 
coufederacy by the manner this victory was follow- 
ed up; the king himfelf on horſeback coutinued 
the purſuit all that day and night, as alſo the next 
day, and did not return to his camp till the {ſecond 
evening after his victory, having flain without mer- 
cy every one that had fallen into his bands, euher 
in the flight, or in the field of battle. 

Claudius's behaviour, on this firſt occaſion, 1 
the ſoldiers confidence to a degree of embuſiaſam 
Every man that had ſerved under his father repair- 
ed to him with the greateſt alacrity. Above all, 
the Agows of Laſta came down to him in great 
troops from their rugged and inacceſſible mountains, 
the chief of that warlike nation being related to 
bim by his mother. 

The king in veofon at the bend of-div army: he- 
came now an object of ſuch conſideration as to make 
the Mabometan chieſs no longer retire as uſual to 
winter in Adel, but canton themſelves in the ſeve- 
ral diſtrifts they bad conquered in Abyſſimia, and 
lay aſide the thoughts of farther waſting the coun- 
iry, to defend themſelves againſt ſo ative and ſpi- 
med an aſſailant. They agreed then to join their 
v hole forces together, and march to force the king 
oa battle. Oſman of Ganze, vizir Mudgid who 

had 
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had ſettled in Ambara, Saber-eddin *, and all the 
lefſer rebel officers of Sire and Serawe, efſefied 
a junction about the ſame time without oppoſition. 
Jonathan alone, a rebel of great experience, had 
not yet appeared with his troops. The king, on 
the other hand, did not ſeem over anxious to come 
to an engagement, though bis army was every day 
ready for battle ; and his ground was always taken 
with advantage, fo that it was almoſt deſperate to 

pretend to force him. 
Jonathan at laſt was on his way to join the cu 
federates ; but the king had as early intelligence of 
his motions as his friends: and, while he was yet 
two days march diſtant from the camp, the king, 
leaving his tents ſtanding and his fires lighted, by: 
forced march in the night came upon him, (while 
he thought bim blocked up by bis rebel aſſociates 
at a diſtance) and, finding Jonathan without pre 
paration or defence, cut his whole army to pieces, 
ſlew him, and then returned to his own tents as 1. 
pidly as he went, baving ordered ſmall detachments 
to continue in the way between bim and his camp, 
patroling, left ſome ambuſh ſhould be laid for him 
by the enemy, who, if they bad been informed of 
his march, though they were too late to preventthe 
| ſucceſs of it, might ſtill have attempted to revenge 

it. "#6 
But intelligence was now given to the Moors 
with much leſs punctuality and alacrity than for 
merly. So generally did the king poſſeſs the affett- 
ons of the country people, that no informatios 
came 


* Conſtant in the faith. 
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came to the confederate army till the next day after 
his return, when, early in the mormng, be di- 
patched one of the Mooriſh priſoners that he had 
taken three days before, and ſpared for the pur- 
poſe, carrying with him the head of Jonathan, and 
> fall account „„ 
a witneſs. 
This meſſenger bore alfo the king's defiance to 
the Moors, whom he challenged, under the odious 
epithets they deſer ved, to meet him; and then ac- 
tually to ſhew he was in earneft, marched towards 
them with his army, which he formed in order of 
battle. But tho” they flood under arms for a con- 
fiderable time, whilſt fereral invitations to ſing le 
combat were ſent from the Chriſtian horſemen, as 
their cuſtom is, before they engage, or whea their 
camps are near each other, yet the Monts were ſo 
aſtouiſhed at what had happened, and what they 
ſaw now before them, that not one officer would a- 
viſe the riſking a battle, nor any one ſoldier accept 
of the challenge offered. The king then returned 
to his camp, diſtributed the whole booty among his 
ſoldiers, and refreſhed them, preſerving a proper 
ſtation to cover the wounded, whos he ſent of 
to places of ſecurity. 
The king was in the country of Samen in the 
net2hbourbood of Laſta. He then decamped and 
paſſed the river Tacazze, that he might be nearer 
_ thoſe diſtricts of which the Turks had poſſeſſed 
themſelves. In this march all forts of people 
joined the viftorious army. Thoſe that had revolt- 
ed, and many that had apoſtatized, came withouz 
fear and ſurrendered themſelves, truſting to the ele- 
| mency 
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mency of the prince. Many of the Moors, na. 
tives of Abyſſinia, did the fame, after having ex. 
government, and that of their new maſters, the 
Moors and Turks of Adel. 
The king encamped at Sard, there to paſs his 
Eaſter; and, as is uſual in the great feſtivals, ma. 
ny of the nobility obtained leave to attend the re- 
ligious offices of the ſeaſon at home with their 
families. Ammer, governor of Ganze, who knew 
the cuſtom of the country, thought this was the 
time to ſurpriſe the king thinly attended; and it 
might have fucceeded, if intelligence of the ene- 
my's deſigus had not been received almoſt as foon 
as they were formed. Claudius, therefore, draw- 
ing together ſome of the beſt of his forces, placed 
himſelf in ambuſh in Ammer's way, who, not ſuſ- 
pecting, fell into it with his army, which was to- 
tally deſtroyed on the 24th of April 1541. After 
which the king left his own quarter at Sard and came 
ro Shame. 
While things were taking this favourable turn in 
Abyſſinia, the ambaſſador, John Bermudes, had 
paſſed from Rome to Liſbon, where he was acknow- 
ledged by the king as patriarch of Alexandra, 
 Abyſlinia, and, as he will have it, of the Sea. The 
firſt thing he did was to give the Portugueſe a ſam- 
ple of Abyflinian diſcipline, by putting Zaga Zaab 
in irons for having waſted fo much of his time 
without eſſecting any of the purpoſes of his em- 


bafſy ; but, by the interpoſitiou of the king, be was 
ſet at liberty in a few days. Bermndes then fell 
roundly to the ſubject of his embaſſy, and drew 

ſuch 
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ſach a picture of the diſtreſſes of Abyſſinia, and 
infited in bis own blunt way fo violently with the 
king of Portugal, and the nobility in general, that 
be procured an order from the king for Don Gar- 
cia de Noronba, who was then going out viceroy of 
the Indies, to fend 400 Portugueſe muſqu te rs from 
India to the relief of — 
at Maſuab. 

Jobn Bermudes, to ſecure the aſſiſtance promiſed, 
reſolved to embark in the fame fleet with Don Gar- 
cia; bat he fell fick, from poiſon given bim, as be 
apprehends, by Zaga Zaab, and this. delayed his 
embarkation à year. The next year, being reco- 
vered of his illnefs, be arrived fafely at India. In 
the interim Don Garcia died, and Don Stephen de 
Gama, who fuccecded bim, did not embrace the 
ſcheme of the intended ſuceour with ſueb eagerneſs 
as Bermudes could have wiſhed. 

Aber ſome delay, bowever, it was reſolved that 
Don Stephen ſhould hamſelf undertake an expedi- 
tion from India, to burn the Turkiſh gallics that 
were at Suez. Inthis, however, Don Stephen was 
diſappointed. Upon intelligence of the intended. 
vifit, the Türkiſh gallies had been all drawn aſhore. 
He came after this to the port of Maſuab, where 
the fleet intended to water; and, for that purpoſe, 
their boats were ſent to Arkeeko, a fmall town and 
fortreſs upon the main-land, where good water may 
be found. But the Moors and Turks from Zeyla 
and Adel were now maſters there, who took the 
1000 webs of cotton-cloth the captain had ſent to 
exchange for water and proviſions, and ſent him 
word back, that bis maſter, the king of Adel, was 
now 
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further trade to be carried on, but through his fub- 
jets; if, therefore, the captain of the fleet would 
make peace with him, be ſhould reſtore the cotton- 
Portugueſe ſlain on the coaſt near Zeyla : For, upon 
the fleet's entering the Red Sea, this number of 
Portugueſe had run away with a boat; and, land- 
ing in the kingdom of Adel, where they could pro- 
cure no water, they were decoyed to give up their 
arms, and were then all maſſacred. 
The captain, Don Stephen, ſaw the trap hid 
for him by the Moors, and, refolving to pay them 
in their own coin, he returned this anſwer to their 
meſſage, * That he was very willing to trade with 
the Mooriſh officer, but did not demand reſtitution 
of the clothes, as they were taken in fair war. As 
for the fixty Portugueſe, they had met the death 
they deſerved, as being traitors and deſerters: That 
be now ſent a thouſand more clothes, defiring wa- 
ter and proviſions, eſpecially live cattle ; and that, 
as it was now the time of their feſtival, he would 
treat with them for peace, and bring his goods aſhore 

as ſoon as the holidays were over.” 
bad faith and intention towards each other, and 
Don Stephen having obtained his refreſhments, he 
ſtrialy forbade any further communication with the 
ſhore. He then ſelected a body of fix hundred 
men, the command of whom he gave to Marin 
Correa, who, in light boats, without ſhewing any 
fire, landed undiſcovercd below Arkeeko, and took 
pofſeſhon 
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poſſeſſion of the entrances to the town, patring all 
that they met with to the ſword. Nur, governor of 
the province for the king of Adel, fled as foon as he 
had heard the Portugueſe were in the town : He 
was already in the fields, when Martin Correa ſhot 
him with a muſquet, and cut off his head, which 
was ſent before them to the queen, Sabel Wenghel, 
then in a ſtrong-hold of the province of Tigre, and 
with her Degdeaſmati (which in common diſcourſe, 
is called mau) Robel. This was the perſon of 
that name who had met Don Roderigs in his jourtiey 
to find the king, and who was now governor of the 
Province. queen received the Mooriſh gene- 
ral's head with great demonſtrations of joy, confi- 
dering it as an early pledge of future victories. 
In the mean time, Don Stephen de Gama, cap- 
tain of the fleet, began to inrol the men Ueltined to 
march to join Claudius. Four hundred and fifty 
muſqueteers was the number granted by the king 
to Bermudes ; but an ardent defire of glory had 
be in the nomination for that enterpriſe. All that 
Don Stephen could do was to chooſe men of the 
firſt rank for the officers; and theſe, of 
having many ſervants whom they carried with them, 
greatly, by this means, enereaſed the number be. 
yond the 450. Don Chriſtopher de Gama, Don 
Stephen's youngeſt brother, a nobleman of great 


hopes, was choſen to command this ſmall army of 
hcroes. 


A very great murmuriog, nevertheleſs, prevailed 
among thoſe that were refuſed, which was 


kept in due bounds by the preſeuce and authority 
of 
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of the governor Don Stephen himſelf. And from 
brave ſoldiers who were left behind ſhewed, the 
bay where the galleys rode in the harbour of Mz. 
ſuab, on board which this council was held, is 
called to this day Bahia dos Agravades, the Bay of 
Wronged or Injured People, ſometimes miſinter- 
preted the Bay of the Sick. 
1 The army under Don Chriſtopber marched to 
Arkeeko, where the next day came the Governor 
Don Stephen, and the principal officers of the fleet, 
and took leave of their coutitrymen ; and, after re- 
ceiving the bleſſing of Don John Bermudes, Fe 
triarch of the Sea, the governor and reſt of the 
Portugueſe embarked, and returned to India. 
Don Chriſtopher, with the greateſt intrepidiry, 
began his march towards Dobarwa, the cafieſt en- 
trance into Abyſſinia, though ftill over rugged and 
almoſt inacceſſible mountains. The Baharnagaſh bad 
orders to attend him, and furniſh this little army with 
cattle both for their proviſion and carriages; and this 
he actually performed. But the carriages of the ſmall 
train of artillery giving way in this bad road, and 
there being nobody at band to afſiſt them with 
freſh ones in caſe the old failed, Gama made 
certain carriages of wood after the pattern of thoſe 
they had brought from Portugal; and, as iron was 


2 very ſcarce commodity in Abyſſinia, be made 
them ſplit in pieces ſome barrels of old and uſeleſs 
frelocks for the wheels with which they were to 
draw the artillery. 

The queen, without delay, came forward to join 


Don Chriſtopher ; who, hearing ſhe was at hand, 
went 
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went to meet her a league from the city with drums 
beating and colours flying, and faluted her with a 
general diſcharge of fire-arms, which terrified ber 
much. Her two fifters accompanied her, and a 
number of attendants of both fexes. Don Chrif- 
topher, at the head of his foldiers, paid his com- 
pliments with equal gallantry and reſpect. The 
queen was covered from head to foot, but lifted 
up her veil, ſo that her face could be ſeen by bim; 
and he, on the other hand, appointed a hundred 
muſqueteers for her guard; and thus they returned 
to Dobarwa mutually ſatisfied with this their firſt 
Don Chriftopher marched from Dobarwa eight 
days through a very rugged country, endeavouring, 
if poſſible, to bring about a junction with the king. 
And it was in this place, while be was encamped, 
that he received a meſſage from the Mooriſh gene- 
ral, full of opprobrious expreſſions, which was an- 
ſwered in much the fame manner. Don Chriftopher 
continued his march as much as he could on ac- 
count of the rains; and Gragne, whoſe greateſt de- 
fire was to prevent the junction, followed him into 
Tigre. Neither army defired to avoid the other, 
and they were both marching to the ſame point; fo 
that on the 25th of March 1542, they came in 
fight of each other at Ainal, a ſmall village in the 
country of the Baharnagath. 

The Mooriſh army conſiſted of 1000 horſemen, 
5000 foot, 50 Turkiſh muſqueteers, and a few pieces 
of artillery. Don Chriſtopher, beſides his 450 
muſqueteers, had about 12,000 Abyflinians, moſtly 
foot, with a few bad borſe commanded by the Ba- 


baraagaſh, 
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harnagaſh, and Robel governor of Tigre. Don 
Chritiopher, whole principal view was a juncion 
yet, like 'a good officer, be choſe to do it as much 
as poſhble upon his own terms; and, therefore, as 
the enemy exceeded greatly in the number of horde, 
be poſted himſelf fo as to make the beſt of his fre- 
arms and artillery. Aud well it was that he did 
fo, for the Abyſſinians ſhewed the utmoſt terror 
when the firing began on both ftdes. 

Gragne, mounted on a bay horſe, advancing 
too near Don Chriſtopher's line that he might fee 
if in any part it was acceſhble to his cavalry, and 
being known by bis dreſs to be an officer of dif. 
tinction, be was ſhot at by Peter de Sa, a Porty- 
gueſe markſman, who killed his horſe, and wounded 
the rider in the leg. This occalioned a great con- 
fuſion, aud would probably have ended in a de- 
feat of the Moors, bad not the Portugueſe general 
alſo been wounded immediately after by a ſhot. 
Don Chriſtopher, to ſhew his confidence ot victory, 
ordered his men forthwith to pitch their tents, npon 
which the Moors retired with Gragne (whom they 
had mounted on another horſe) without being pur- 
fued, the Abythnians having comented themſelves 
with being ſpectators of the battle. 

Don Chriſtopher, bn 
now entered into winter- quarters at Afﬀalo; nor 
did Gragne depart to any diſlance from him, but 
took up his quarters at Zabul, in hopes always to 
fight the Portugueſe before it was pothble for them 
to eſſect a junction with the king. The winter 
paſſed in a mutual intercourſe of * 
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and confidence between the king and Don Chriſto- 
pher, and in determining upon the beſt ſcheme to 
purſue the war with ſucceſs. Don Chriſtopher and 
the queen were both of opinion, that, conſidering 
the ſmall number of Portugueſe firſt landed, and 


The Mooriſh general was perſectly of the fame 
opinion; therefore, as ſoon as the king began his 
march from Dembea, Gragne advanced to Don 
Chriſtopher's camp, and placed himſelf between 
the Portugueſe army and that of the king, drawing 
up his troops before the camp, and defying, the 
Portugueſe to march out, and fight, in the moſt op- 
probrious language. Don Chniſtopher, in a long 
catalogue of virtues which he poſſeſſed to a very 
eminent degree, had not the ſmalleſt claim to that 
of patience, ſo very neceſſary to thoſe that com- 
mand armies. He was brave to a fault; rafh and 
vehement; jealous of what he thought military he- 
nour; and obſtinate in his refolutions, which be 
formed in conſequence. 'The defiance of this bar- 
barian, at which an old general would have laugh- 
ed, made him utterly forget the reafons he himfelf 
frequently alleged, and the arguments ufed by the 
queen, which the king's approach daily firength- 
ened, that it was riſking every thing to come to a 
battle till the two armies bad joined. He had, 
however, from no other motive but Grague's info- 
lence, formed his refolution to fight, without wait- 
ing a jundion; and accordingly the 3oth of Au- 
guſt, early in the morning, having choſen bis ground 
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to the beit advantage, he offered batile to the 
Mooruh army. 

Gragne, by preſents fent to the baſha of . 
bid, bad doubled his number of horſe, which now 
conſiſted of 2000. He had got likewife 100 Turk. 
Iſh mbſqueteers, an infinite number of foot, and a 
train of artillery more numerous and complete than 
ever bad been ſeen before in Aby ſſinia. The queen, 
frightened at the preparation for the battle, fled, 
taking with ber the Portugueſe patriarch, who 
ſeemed to have as little inclination as ſhe bad to fee 
the iſſue of the day. But Don Chriſtopher, who 
knew well the bad effects this example would have, 
both on Abyſſinians and Portugyeſe, feat twenty 
horſe, and brought them both back; telling the 
-Patriarch it was a breach of duty he would not 
ſuffer, for him to withdraw until he had confelled 
him, and given the army abſolution before the a. 
non with the Inſidels. 2 22 
- The battle was-fought on the 3oth of Auguſt 
with great fury and obſtinacy on both fides. The 
Portugueſe had firewed, early in the morning, all 
the front of their line with gun-powder, to which, 
on the approach of the Turks, they ſet fire by 
trains, which burnt and diſabled a great many of 
them; and things bore a profperous appearance, 
till the Mooriſh general ordered fome artillery to 
be pointed againſt the Abyflinians, who, upon 
hearing the firſt exploſion, and ſeeing the effeRt of 
left the Portugueſe to the number only of 400, who 
were immediately ſurrounded by the Mooriſh ar- 
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fir being with the Portugueſe, the ſmallneſs of 
whoſe number promiſed they would fall an eaſy 
and certain ſacrifice. He therefore, attacked their 
camp upon every fide with very little ſucceſs, bav- 
ing loſt moſt of his beſt officers, till, unfortunacely, 
Don Chriſtopher, fighting and expofing himſelf 
every where, was fingled out by a Turkiſh ſoldier, 
and ſhot through the arm. Upon this all bis meg 
to that of their general, wbo obſtinately refuſed to 
fly, till be was by force put upon a litter, and fear 
off, tagetber with the patriarch and queen. | 
| Night now coming on, Don Chriſtopher had got 
into a wood in which there was a cave. There be 
ordered himſelf to be ſet down to have his wounds 
drefled ; which, being done, be was urged by the 
queen and patriarch to continue bis flight. Bur be 
had formed his reſolutiou, and, without deigning 
to give his reaſons, be obſtinately refuſed to retreat 
a ſtep farther. In vain the queen, aud thoſe that 
knew the country, told him be was juſt in the tract 
of the. Mooriſh borſemen, who would not fail 
ſoon to furround him. He repeated his reſolution 
of flaying there with ſych a degree of firmneſs, 
toat the queen and patriarch, who bad no great 
defire for martyrdom, left him to bis fate, which 
preſently overtook bim. 

In one of Don Chriſtopher's rn 
mountains, he had taken a very beautiful woman, 
wite to a Turkiſh officer, whom be bad flain. This 
lady had made a ſhew of converſion to Chriftiani- 
ty; lived with him afterwards, and was treated by 
him with the utmoſt tenderneſs. It was ſaid, that, 
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afier he was wounded and began to fly, this wo. 
man had given him his rome, and promiſed to 
FE rag him 8 would ps ben 


Upon the rſt queſtion. that was a 
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Don Chriſtopher's tent, the Turks began to indulge | 
_ themſelves in their uſual exceſſes towards their 

captives, when a noble Abyffinian woman, who. 
had been married to a Portugueſe, ſeeing the ſhock- 
ing treatment that was awaiting them, ſer fire 40 


ſeveral barrels of gunpowder that were in the tent, 
and 
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and at once deſtroyed herſelf, her cumpanions, and 
thoſe that were about to abuſe them. : 
The queen and ibe patriarch, afier travelling 
through moſt difficult ways, and being boſpitably 
enertaived whereyer they paſfed, at laſt took up 
their refidence in the Jews mountain, a place inac- 
ceſſible in point of ſtrength, having but one en- 
trance, and that very difficult, being alſo defended 
by a multitude of inhabitants who dwell on a large 
plain on the top of that mountain, where there is 
plenty of ſpate to plow and fow, and a large ftream 
of water that ruus through the whole of it. Here 
they ſtaid two months, as well to repoſe themſelves 
as to give the king time to relieve them. Aſter 
hearing that he was in motion, they left the moun- 
ain of the Jews, and nne 
wards them. | 
Claudius ſhewed great figns of ſorrow for the F 
death of Don Chriſtopher, and mourned three days. 
He then ſent 3000 ounces of gold to be divided 
among the Portugueſe, who, in the place of Don 
Chriſtopher,, had elected Alpbonſo Caldeyra for 
their captain. Theſe all flocked about the king, 
demanding that he would lead them to battle, that 
they might revenge the death of Don Chriſtopher. 
Soon after which, Alphonſo Caldeyra, exerciſing 2 
horſe in the field, was thrown off and died of the 
fall. In bis place was elected Arius Dias, a Portu- 
gueſe, born at Coimbra, whoſe mother was a black ; 
be was very much favoured by the king, who now 
began to cultivate particular parties among the Por- 
rogueſe, in order to divide them, and Jooſen their 
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attachment for their patriarch, religion, and coun. 
try. 

The king marched from Samen to Shawada, 
where the Mooriſh army came in full force to meet 
him. They were not, however, thuſe formidable 
troops that had defeated and taken Don Chriflo. 
pber: For the Turkiſh foldiers, who were the 
ſtrengih of the army, expecting to have ſhared a 
great ſum each for Don Chiiftopber's ranſom 
thought themſelves exceediugly injured by the 
manner in which be was, put to death; and they 
| bad accordingly all to a man returned into Arabia, 
leaving Gragpe to fight his own battles for his ogg 
profit. Nor was Claudius ignorant of this; and 
having collected all his army he gave the Mogi 
battle. on the 15th of November in a plain called 
Woggora, on the top of Lamalmon, in which the 
Moors, notwithſtanding their recent viory, were 
not Joug in yickding ip the faperiority. of the king's 
drops. 

The loſs of the day was not inconfiderable. My 
homet, Oſman, and Talil, three Mooriſh, leaders, 
famous for their ſucceſſes againſt David the kings 
father, were this day flain in the fed. 

Claudius now deſcended ie the low cn 
Derſegus, a very plentiful province, 10 which the 
after any misfortupe. This the king veya 
troyed ; while Gragne did the ſame. with ta 
countries in Dembea that had been recovered by 
the king. Claudius then returned to Shawada, and 
Grague to Derſegus. After that the king marched 
to Wainadegs, and Gragns, leaving Bert 
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ranced ſo near the king's army, that the vatpoſts 
«ere nearly in fight of each other. In ſuch a poti- 
non of two foch armies a battſe became ine vita. 
dle. 

Accordiogly, 06 the 166 if FU. 154%, in the 
morning, the king, whoſe quarters were at Ifaac's 
Bet, biting well teſreſhed his army, marched ouʒt 
of bis camp, and offered rhe enemy battle. The 
Fortugueſe, ever mindful of Don Chriftopher, 
fought with à bravery like to deſperation, and the 
preſence of the king keeping the Abyffinians in 
their duty, the van of Grigne's army was puſhed 
back upon the 'cette, and much confufion” was 
Me to follow, till Oragne advanced alone before 
men that they ſhould follow; and he was alceady 
come i treat the Portagutfe Vac as to be” eanly 
known 2nd diflinguithed by them. 

Peter Lyon, à man of lo ſtature, but very ac- 
tive and valiant, who had been valet-de-chambre 
to Don Chriſtopher, having crept'unſeen along the 
edurſe of tiver 4 conſiderable ſpace nearer, to 
make bis aim more certain, ſhoe Gragne with his 
muſquer, ſo that rhe bull went through his body in 
tbe moment that both armes joined. Gragne, 
finding that bis wound was motta?, rode afide from 
the preſſure of the troops towards a ſmall thicket, 
and was cloſely followed by Peter Lyon, who faw 
him fall dead from his horſe; and, defirous ſtill to 
do further ſervice in the battle, he would not in- 
cumber himſelf with bis head, but cutting off one 
of the ears, he put it in his pocket, and returned 


to the action. The Mcorith army no fooner miſſ- 
ed 
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ed the preſence of their general, than concluding 
all loft, they fell into confuſion, and were purſued 
by the Portugueſe and Abyfhnians with a great 
laughter, till the evening. 

The next morning, in ſurreying the dead, the 
body of Gragne was found by an Abyflinian officer, 
who cut his head off, and brought it to the king, 
who received bim with great bonour and promiſe 
of reward. Peter Lyon flood a filent ſpectator of 
the impudence of his competitor ; but Arius Dias, 
who knew the fact, deſired the king's attention; 
ſaying, at the ſame time, That he believed his 
majeſty knew Gragne well enough to ſuppoſe that 
he would not ſuffer any man to cut off his . 
without having it in his power to ſever his head 
alſo; and conſequently, that the ear muſt be in pe. 
ſeſſion of a better man than he that bad brought his 
bead to the camp.” Upon this, Peter Lyon pulled 
the ear out of his pocket, and laid it at the kings 
ſeet, amidfi the acclamations of all preſent, for his 
bravery in revenging his old maſter's death. and his 
modeſty in being content with having done fo, 
withour pretending to any other reward. 
In this battle, a fon of Gragne was taken priſo- 
ner, with many other conſiderable officers; and 
Del Wumbarea, wife of Gragne, with' Nur fon of 
Mudgid, and a few troops, were obliged to throw 
themſelves, for ſafety, among the wilds and woods 
of Atbara, thereby eſcaping with great difficulty.. 

The king bad now ample revenge. of 'all the 
Mooriſh leaders who had reduced bis father to ſuch 
extiemities, excepting Joram who had driven the 


Ling ſom his lidwg-piace on mount Tſalem, and 
forced 
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forced bim to croſs the Tacazzeon faut,, with equal 
danger of being drowned or, taken. This leader 
laſt battle, but, boping to be {till in tape, . was ad- 
vancing by forced marches. The Ling, inſarmed 
of his route, detached a party of his army to meet 
him before the news of the batile cauld zeach him 
They having placed themkelves in aubulſh, be fell 
into it with his ara, and was cut to pieces; this 
„„ 
mies. Dr 
Daran 8 
of Tigre and Sire had been the principal ſeat of the 
war. They were immediately iu the way between 
Dembea, Maſush, and the other Mooriſh, poſts 
upon the Red Sea ; the enemy had ergſled them in 
all directions, and a proportionable devaſtation had 
been the conſequence. Grague bad burnt Axum, 
and deſtroyed all the chysches and couvents in Li- 
gre. The, king, now delivered. from. this. enemy, 
had applied ſeriouſly to repair the ravages which 
had been made in. the country. For ibis purpoſe 
be marched. with a ſmall army towards Axum, in- 
tending afterwards an expedition againſt the Galla. 
It was in the x3tþ year, of the reign of Claudius, 
while he was at Sire, that there, happened a. very 
. 
court and army into great conſteruation. The pro- 
phets and divinets, ignorant mouks of the deſert, 
did not let flip ſo farourable an opportunity of i in- 
ereaſing their conſequence by augmenting this pa- 
nic, and declaring this eclipſe, ta portend nothing 
leſs than the renewal of the Mogriſh war. 


A. + 


year, 
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year, however, paſſed in tranquillity and peace. 
Two old women, relations of the king, are ſaid to 
have died; and it was in this great calamity that 
theſe diviners were to look for the completion of 
their prophecies. It is from this, howerer, that I 
have taken an opportunity to compare and rectiiy 
the dates of the principal tranſactions in the Aby. 
was a point very favourable for this application; 
for in my journey from Maſuah to Gondar, 1 had 
ſettled the latitude and longitude of —— 
many obſervations. 

On the 224 of January 1970, at night, by 
medium of different paſſages of ftars over the mer 
dan, and by an obſervation of the fun the noon of 
the following day, I found the latitude to be 
14* 435 north, and the evening of the 23d, I ob 
ſerved an emexſion of the firſt ſatellite of Jupiter, 
and by this I concluded the longitude of Sire to be 
38˙ & 15” eaſt of the meridian of Greenwich. 

The 13th year of the reign of Claudius falls to 
de in the 1553, and I find that there was a remark- 
able eclipſe of the ſur that did happen that fawe 
year on the 24th of January N. S. which anſwers ta 
the 18th of the Ethiopic month Tei. Tue cia 
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miſt have made an impreſſion n the * 
miuds that ſuffliciemly actonnts for the Harm Y 4 
it 6ceaffiotied. 80 

In the month of Januaty, coking can be mote 
beautiful than the ſky in Site; not a clout ap- 
perrs; the fy is All 6f a pale Azure, rhe den 
lighter than an Eutopean ſky. and of inexpteſſible 
benity. The marmer” of "applying this eclipſe T 
ſhall mention hereafter. | 

Eckpſes of the moon do not feem co he attended 


to in Abyſſinia. The people are very little out in 
the night, infotnuch that I do not fitid oh of theſe 


recorded "throughout their hiſtory, The ci cuin- 
ances of the ſeaſon make even thoſe of the 22 
domer viſible thau in other eHmmatks, r in the 
caitly ſeaſon, from Aptil to Sepicniber, the ' hea” 
rens are couſtantly overcaſt with clouds, fothar it 
is mere accident "if they can Eatch the moment it 
happens. But in the month of Teit, that is De. 
cemder and Januaty, the f&y is perfectly ferene and 
ctear, and at this time our etlipſe abore mentioned, 
happened. 2 a 
Tur king now 166k into bis Gundefz60b ths 
fate of the chürch. Ele had Kent för an 7 
from'Caits to ſucctell Abuta Wareds” aud be was 
now in his way to Abyſs, white Beritiudes, | not 
able to bear this flight, 6a the other hand, publicly 
declared to the king, that, having been ambaſſador 
_ from his father, and made his ſubmiſſion to the Ro- 
man pontiff, for bimſelf and for his kingdom, he 
now expected that Claudius would make good his 
farher's engagements, embrace the Roman Catholic 
religion himſelf, and, without delay, proclaim it as 
the 


T4 
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the eſtabliſhed religion in Abyſſinia. This the king 
paſitively refuſed io do, and a converſation enſyed, 
which is repeated by Bermudes himſelf, and folk. 
cienily ſhews the moderation of the young king, and 
the fiery, brutal zeal of that ignorant, bigoted, 
H-mannered prieſt. Hutherto the Abyſhnians beard 
the Portugueſe maſs with reverence and attention; 
and the Portugueſe frequented. the Abylinian 
churches with complacency. They intermariied 
with each other, and the children ſeem io have been 
chriſtened indifferently by the priefis of: either 
church. And this might bave long continued, had 
it not been for the impatience of Bermues. 

The king, ſeeing the danger of conneding bin 
ſelf with fuch a man, kept up every appearance of 
attachment to the Alexandrian church. Yet, fags 
the Abyſſinian hiſtorian who writes his life, it was 
well known that Claudius, in his heart, was a pri 
vate, but perſect convert, to the Romiſh ſaiab, and 
kept only from embracing it by his batred to Ber 
mades, the conſtant perſuaon of tbe empreſs, $6. 
bel Wenghel, and the recollection of the misfoe- 
runes of bis father. Upon being requized, publicly 
to ſubmit himſelf 0 the See of Rome, be decked, 
that be had made no fuch promile ; ibat he confr 
dered Bermudes as no patriarch, ot, at beſt, anly 
patriarch of the Franks; and that the Abuas of 
Abyſſinia was the chief prieſt acknowledged; by 
him. Bermudes told him, that be was accuſed 
and excommunicated. Claudius anſwered, that be, 
Bermudes, was a Neſtorian beretie, and worſhiped, 
four gods. Bermudes anſwered plainly, that he 
lied ; that he would take every Portugueſe — 
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him, and return to India whence be came... The 
king's anſwer was, that be wiſhed. be would return 
to India ; but as for the Portugueſe, neither they, 
nor any other perſon ſhould leave his kingdom 
without his permiſſiom. Accordingly, having per- 
ſectly gained Arius Dias, be gave him the name of 
ſent him a ſtandard with his own arms, to uſe in- 
ſtead of the king of Portugal's. But the Abyflini. 
an page being met, on his return, with the Portu- 
gueſe ſtandard in bis hand, by James Bento, be 
wreſted it from him, „ en 
a blow of his ſword on the bead. 

From expoſtulations with the king, ne of 
religion turned into diſputes among the prieſts, ht 
which the king always aſſiſted in perſon. t we 
of the Abyſſinians than they were by the patmarch 
gaments that either of them uſed. 'The Portugueſe 
fay *®, that the king, ſtruek with the ignorance of 
on himſelf, which he managed with ſuch force of 
reaſoning as ofien to put the patriarch to a fland. 
From verbal diſputes, which terminated in nothing. 
Berwudes was reſolved to appeal to arguments in. 
writing; and, with the belp of thoſe that were. 
with him of the ſame faith, a fair ſtate of the dif 
ſerences in queſtion was made in a ſmall look, anc! 
3 with 16, mpch 


nee" Pale 
. Telles, Bd.'s. cap 27 5 
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fleafure that he kept it conftantly by Him. This 
gave very great offence to the Abyſſinian eleigy; 
and the Abuna being now arrived, the king defired 
of him berty to f̃ead that book, which he 


put the young king int fo violent z paſſion that he 
called the Abu — an abc 16 u 
face 


— — 4 0 diam, the 
Portugueſe and Abyſſimians, by rhe imncetiditry ſpi. 
rit of the brutiſh Bermudes, from reproaches they 
came to blows ; and this proceeded fo far, - that the 
Portugueſe one night aſſaulted the king's tent, where = 
they flew ſome, and gitevouſty wounded ober: 
Upon this, the king, defirous to efirage Him © lit- 
tle from the Portugueſe, ſent Betmeues to the ch 
try of the Gafats, where'be gave him Iatye #ppoitt. 
ments; in hopes that the natural turbulence of 'His 
remper would involve him in fome difficulties. And 
there he ftaid feveri months, ofitelling tHe pot 
ignorant people, and ' frightenitlg them with the 
noife+ of his fire-arms: During this Fidd, the 
xing went on an expedition ageitift the Ga; Rer. 
mudes then returned th court, where be Wund ft 
Arius Dias was dead, atid a great nary of the Pot 
rugticle very well zuached to the Rings But de 
began bis old work of diſſention, Hſomuch thut 
— as Sams 6-6 Apex 
for Hife. * 

| Gaſpar de Sura now comimanded the Portogbeſe 
inſtend of Artus Dias, a man equally beloved by 
and that of Kaſmati Robel, the baniſhment to the 
mountain was laid aſide; * 

— 
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vately perſuaded to embark for India while it was 
yet time; and accordingly be repaired to Dobarwa, 
where he remained two years, as it ſhould 'feem, 
perſecily quiet, neglected, and forlorn ; ſaying daily 
waſs to ten Portugueſe who had ſettled in that town 
aſter the defeat of Don Chiifiopher. He: then 
weut to Maſuab, and the monſoon being favours. 
ble, he embarked on board a Portugueſe veſſel, car- 
at Dobarwa, who all arrived ſaſely at Goa. 

St. Ignatius, founder of the Order of Jeſuise, 
was iben at Rome in the dawn of bis bolinefs., The | 
couverſion of Abyflinia ſeemed of ence 
do him, that he reſolved bimſelf to go and; be the 
apolile of the kingdom. But the pope, who had 

conceived other hopes of him and his Order more 
this offer. One of bis ſociety, Nugnez Bareuto, 
any notice being taken of Don Jobn Bermudes. 
By him Ignatius ſent a letter addreſſed to Claudius, 
whach is to be found in the Collections *. It does 
not, I think, give us any idea of the ingenuity. or 
iavention of that great faint. It ſeems moſtly to 
of ſcripture for his future miſfionaries io preach 
and write on, relative to the difference of tenets. of 
the two churches. 'S 2 

Wit this letter, and a number of prieſts, Ba- 
| rFetto came to Goa. But news being arrived there 

of king Claudius's ſteady —— 


_ - cboreb, 
* Dated at Rome 16th Feb. 1555. See Tel! 
* 1355. See Telles, lib. 2. 
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clutch; it was then thought better, rather than riſk 
the patriarchal dignity, io fend Andrew Oviedo 
biſhdp of Hierapolis, aud Melchior Carneyro 
biſhop of Nice, with ſeveral other prieſts, as am 
baſſadors from the governor of India to Claudius, 
with proper credentials. They arrived ſaſtly at 
Mafuab in 25358, five days before the Turkiſh baſha// 
came with his fleet and army, and took pofſeflion- 
of Maſuah and Arkeeko, —_ 4 
been occupied by the Turks two years before. | 

Wben the arrival of theſe Portogueſe en 
mated to Claudius, be was exceetiugiy glad, as 
be cotfidered them as an acceſſion of ftrengrh. t 
when; on opening the letter, be ſaw they were 
priefts, he was very much troubled, and faid, that 
he wondered rhe king of Portugal ſhould meddle 
ſo mucb wit? his affairs; that he and his predeceſſors - 
knew no obedience” due but to the chair of S. 
"Mark, or acknowledged any other 'patriarch but 
that of Alexandria ; nevertheleſs, continued be 
with his uſual goodneſs and moderation, ſince they 
are come ſo far out of an honeft concern for me, 
I ſhall nor fail to fend proper perſons to receive a, 
conduct them. This be did, and the two h. 
ſhops and their companions wete immediately 
brought to court. It was at this time that * 
the diſpute about the two natures began, in which 
the king took fo confidetable 2 part. He was 
ſtrenuous, eloquent, and vehement in the dif- 
cuſhion ; when that was ended, be full preſerved ' 
| bis uſual moderation and kindneſs for the Forts 


gueſe prieſts. 
Nuguer 
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Nugnez died in India, and Oviedo ſucceeded 
bim as patriarch to Abyſhoa, it having been fo ap- 
- TS Mn ce ba _ 


K 
ſet on foot, at the inſtance of the empreſs Sabel 
Wenghel, for ranſoming the prince Menas who had 
been taken priſoner in his father David's time, and 
ever fince kept in confinement among the Moors, 
upon a high mountain in Adel. The fame had 
bappened to a ſon of ' Gragne likewiſe, made pri- 
ſoner at the battle of Wainadega, when his father 
was flain by Claudius. The Moors ſettled in 
Abyſſinia, as well as all the Abyflinian rebels who 
bad forſaken their allegiance or religion during the 
war, were to a man violently againſt ſetting Menas 
at liberty, for be was the only brother Claudius bad, 
and a diſputed ſueceſſion was otherwiſe probable, 
which was what the Moors longed for. Befides 

this, Menas was exceedingly brave, of a ſe- 
vere and cruel temper, a mortal enemy to the Ma- 
hometans, and at this time in the flower of his age, 
and perſecily fit to govern. It was not, then, by 
any means, an Cligible meaſure for thoſe who were 
naturally the objects of his hatred, ni probe foe 
an aſſiſtant and ſucceſſor to Claudius. . 
Del Wumbarea thought, that, having loſt her 
buſband, to be deprived of ber fon likewife, was 
more than fell to her ſhare in the common cauſe. 
She, too, bad thereforeapplicd to the baſha of Ma- 
fuab, who looked no farther than to a ranſom, and 
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matter, and declared that he would ſend Menas to 
the Grand Signior, as ſoon as an anſwer ſhould come 
from Conſtantisople, while Claudius proteſted. that 
be would give up Gragne's ſon to the Portugueſe, 
if the ranſom for his brother was not immediately 
agreed on. This reſolution, on both ſides, quickly 
removed all objeftions. Four thouſand Quyces of 
gold were paid to the Moors and the baſha ; Mens 
was releaſed and ſent home to Claudius, who there- 
upon, in bis turn, ſet Ali Gerad, ſon of Gragne by 
Del Wambarea, at liberty, and with him Waraba 
Guna brother of the king of Adel, and this fviſted 
the tranſaction. 

I muſt here, obſerve, that what Bermudes ® ſays, 
that Del Wumbarez was taken prifover and given 
in marriage to Arius Dias, was but a fable, as ap- 
pexry boch from che deginning and ſequel of the 
narrative., Del Wumbarea baving thus obtained 
her ſon, too a very early opportunity of ſhewing 
ſhe had not yet forgot the father. Nur, governor 
of Zeyla, fon of Mudgid, who had flain the prince: 
impriſoned upon the mountain of Gelheo, Was 
deephy* in love with this lady, and had deferred 
well of her, for he had aflified ber in making ber 
eſcape into Atbara that day ber buſband yas fla. 
But this heroine had conftantly refuſed to liſten to 
any propaſals; nay, had vowed ſhe never would 
give her hand in marriage to any man till be ſhould 
- firſt bring her the head of Claudius who had ſlain 
ber huſband. Nur willipgly accepted the con- 


tion, which gave him few rivals, but rather ſcemed 
o 


* See Bermudes's account of theſe times, printed at Lion 
by Francis Correa, A. D. 1555, 
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„ reſerved for him, and out of the power of 
every one clic. 

Claudius, before this, had marched 
Adel, when he received a meſſage from Nur, that, 
though Gragne was dead, there flill remained a go- 
vernor of Zeyla, whoſe family was choſen as a 
particular inftrument for ſhedding the blood of the 
Abyflinian princes ; and defired him, therefore, to 
be prepared, for be was ſpeedily to ſet out to come 
to him. Claudius had been employed in various 
purnies through different parts of his kingdom, 
repainng the churches which Gragne and the other 
Moors had burnt ; and be was then rebuildiug that 
of Debra Werk f when this meſſage of Nur was 
brought to him. This prince was of a temper ne- 
ver to avoid a challenge; and if he did not march 
againit Nur immediately, be ſtaid no longer chan to 
complete his army as far as poſſible. He then be- 
gan his march for Adel, very much, as it js faid, 
againſt the advice of his friends. 

Tha: fork edtrice routed be gives.” or thin cans- 
cular time, appears ſtrange ; for till now he bad 
been conſtantly viBorious, and his kingdom was 
perſectly obedient, which was not the caſe when 
any one of the former battles had been fought. 
But many prophecies were current in the camp, 
that the king was to be unfortunate this campaign, 
and was to loſe his life in it. Theſe unfortunate 
rumours tended much to diſcourage the army, as 
the ſame time that they ſeemed to have a 


eſſect on the king, aud to confirm bim in his refo- 
Vor. II. p Ce lution 


+ The Mountain of Cold. 
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lation to fight. The truth is, the clergy, who had 
ſeen tbe country delivered by him from the Maho- 
metans in a manner almoſt miraculous, and the 
conſtancy with which he withſtood the Romiſh pa- 
triarch, and fruſtrated the defigns of his father 
againſt the Alexandrian church, and who had ex» 
perienced his extreme liberality in rebuilding the 
churches, bad wrought his young mind to ſuch a 
degree of enthuhaſm that he was often heard tv 
ſay, be preferred a death in the middle of an army 
of infdels to the longeſt and moſt proſperous life 
that ever fell to the lot of man. It needed not a 
prophet to have foretold the likely iſſue of a battle 
ia theſ: circumſlauces, where the king, careleſs of 
life, rather ſought death than victory; u here ibe 
number of Portugueſe was ſo {mall as to be incapa- 
ble, of themſelves, to cfieft any thing; where, even 
of that number, thoſe that were attached io the 
king were looked upon as traitors by thoſe of the 
party of the patriarch; and where the Abyſſinians, 
from their repeated quarrels and diſputes, heartily 
- bated them all. 

The armies were drawn up and ready to engage, 
when the chief prieft of Debra Libanos came 19 
the king to tell him a dream, or viſion, which 
warned bim not to fight; but the Moors were then 
advancing, and the king on horſeback made no re. 
ply, but marched briſkly forward to the enemy. 
The cowardly Abyſſinians, upon the firſt fire, fled, 
leaving the king engaged in the middle of the 
Mooriſh army wuh twenty horſe and eighteen Por- 
tugueſe muſqueteers, who were all ſlain around bis 
perſon ; and ke himſelf fell, after fighting manſully. 

aud 
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off, and by Nur delivered to Det Wumbarea, who 
directed it to be tied by the hair to a branch of a 
tree before ber door, that ſhe might keep it con- 
ſtantly in fight. Here it remained three years, till 
it was purchaſed from her by an Armeman mer- 
chant, ber firſt grief, having, it is probable, ſubſided 
upon the acquihtion of a new huſband. The mer- 
chart carried the head to Antioch, and buried it 
there in the ſepulchre of a faint of the fame name. 

Thus died king Claudius in the 19th year of his 
reign, who, by his virtues and eapaciyt, might 
bold a firſt place among any ſeries of kings we 
have known, victorious in every action he fought, 
except in that one only in which be died. A great 
ſlaughter was made after this among the routed, 
and many of the firſt nobility were ſhin in endea- 
vouring to eſcape ; among the reſt, the dreamer 
from Debra Lebanos, his viſion, by which-he knew 
the king's death, not having extended fo far as to 
reveal his own. The Abyflinians immediately 
transferred the name of this prince into their cata- 
logue of Saints, and he is called St. Claudius in 
that country to this day. Though endowed with 
every other virtue that entitled him to his plate in 
the kalendar, he ſeems to have wanted one—that 
of dying in charity with bis enemies. 

This battle was fought on the 22d March 1559; 
and the victory gained by Nur was a complete one. 
The king and moſt of his principal officers were 
flain; great part of the army taken priſoners, the 
reſt diſperſed, and the camp plundered; fo that no 
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glory that he did. But afterwards, in bis bebavi 
our, he exhibited a ſpeQacle more memorable, and 
that did him more honour than the victory itſelf; 
for, when he drew near to Adel, he clothed bim- 
ſelf in poor attire like a common ſoldier, and bare. 
| headed, mounted on an ordinary mule, with an 
old ſaddle and tattered accoutrements, he forbade 
the ſongs and praiſe with which it is uſual to meet 
conquerors in that country when returcing with 
victory from the field. He declined alſo all ſhare 
in the ſucceſs of that day, declaring that the helle 
of it was due to God alone, to whoſe merey and 
immediate interpoſition he owed the GIS 
r 

The unwortby and unfortunate n 
baving arrived in Portugal from India, continued 
there nll his death ; and, in the infcription over 
his tomb, is called only Patrierch of Akezandria. Yet 
it is clear, from the hiſtory of theſe times, that be 
was firſt ordained by the old patriarch Marcus; 
and that the pope, Paul III. only confirmed the 
ordination of this heretical ſchifmatical prelate, 
though we bave ſtated that he was ordained by the 
pope, according to his own affertion, to be paui- 
arch of Alexandria, Abyſhnia, and the Sea. Ber- 
mudes lived many years after this, and never re- 
figned any of his charges. 

However,on his arrival in Europe, ſeveral ſappo- 
ſed well-meaning perſons at Rome began to diſcourſe 
among themſelves, as if the converfion of Abyſſinia 
bad not had a fair trial when truſted ia the hands of 


ſuch a manas Bermudes. Scandalous fiories as to bis 
moral character were propagated at Rome to ſtrength» 
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en this. He was aid to have ftolen a golden cup in 
Abyflinia * ; but this does not appear to me in any 
ſhape probable, or like the manners of the man. 
He was a fimple, ill-bred zealot, exceedingly vain, 
but in no wiſe coveting riches or gain of any fort. 
Sebaſtian king of Portugal, bearing the bad poſture 
of the Catholic religion in Abyflinia, and the ſmall 
hopes of the converſion of that country, beſought 
the pope to ſend all the miſſionaries that were in 
that kingdom to preach the goſpel in Japan : but 
Oviedo ſtated ſuch ſtrong reaſons in his letter to 
Rome, that he was confirmed in the milkon of 
Ethiopia. 
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MEN As, ox ADAMAS SEGUED. 


From 1559 to 1563. 


Baharnagaſh rebels, proclaims Taſear King— Defeated 
| by the King—Cedes Dobarwa tc the Turk, and 


mates a League wb the Ba of Mafuab. 


Mx As facceeded bis brother Claudius, and 
found his kingdom in almoſt as great confuſion as 
it had been left by his father David. His firſt cam- 
paign was againſt Radaer the Jew. The king at- 
tacked him at his ſtrongeſt poſt in Samen, where 
be fought him with various ſacceſs; and the ener- 
priſe did not ſeem much advanced, when a bermit, 
reſiding in theſe mountains, probably tired with 
the neighbourhood of fuch troubleſome people, 
came and told the king, it had been revealed wo 
him that the conqueſt of the Jews was not allotted 
to him, nor was their time yet come. 

While the king ſeemed diſpoſed to avail himſelf 
of the hermit's warning, as a decent excuſe to get 
rid of an affair that did not fucceed to his mind, 
an accident happened which determined him to 
herds of Ebenaat in Beleſſen, from what injury is 
not known, engaged two of the king's ſervants, 
who were their relations, to introduce them into 
Menas's tent while ſleeping, with a defign to mur- 
der him in his bed. While they were preparing 
to execute their intention, one of them ſtumbled 
over the lamp that was burning, and 


threw it 
down- 
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down. The king awakening, and challenging bim 
with a loud voice, the aſſaſſin ſtruck at him with 
Lis knife, but fo feebly, from the fright, that be 
dropt the wedpon upon the king's cloak without 
tent, but were taken at Ebenaat the next day, and 
brought back to the king, who gave orders to the 
judges to try them : they were both condemned, 
the one to be thruft through with lances, the other 
to be loned to death; aſter which, both their bo- 
dies were thrown to the dogs and to the beaſts of 
the field, as is praQiiſed conſtantly in all caſes of 
bigh· treaſon. | 
The ſecond year of the reign of Mens wos 
uſhered in by a cotifpiracy among the principal 
men of his court, at the head of which was Iſaac 
Baharnagaſh, an old and tried ſervant of his bro- 
ther Claudius. This officer had been treated ill 
by Menas in the beginning of his reiga; and. 
knowing the prince's violent and cruel difpoſition, 
| an ama acres. diag 
ſafety. 

Menas, to ſuppreſs this rebellion in its Aang, 
ſent Zara Johannes, an old officer, before him, 
with what forces he could colle& in the inftant ; but 
Ifaac, informed of the bad ſtate of that army, and 
conſequently of his own ſuperiority, left him no 
time to ſtreugthen bimſelf, but fell furiouſly upon 
him, and, with little refiftance, diſperſed bis army. 
This loſs did not diſcourage the king; he bad affem- 
bled a very conſiderable force, and, defirous, ſiill 
to encreaſe it, he was advancing flowly that he 
might collect the ſcattered remains of the army 

that 
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that bad been defeated. The Babarnagaſb, though 
victorious, ſaw with ſome concern that be could. 
not avoid the king, whoſe courage- and capacity, 
both as a folder and a general, let him every thing, 
to fear for bis fucceſs. 

Ever fince the maſſacre of the princes up 
mount Geſhen by vizir Mudgid, in the reign of 
David III. none of the remains of the royal fami- 
ly bad been confined as hexetafore. Tafcar, Me. 


I: was on the 1ſt of July 1864, that the king 
attacked the Babargagaſh in the plain of Woggo- 


ra; and, baving entirely routed his army, Taſcar 
was taken prifoner, and ordered by the king bis 
uncle to be carried to the brink of the. high rock 
of Lamalmon, and, having been thrown over the 
ſteep precipice, he was daſhed to pieces. Ifane 
himſelf eſcaped very narrowly, flying to the from 
tier of his goverament. in the neighbourhood. of; 
Maſuah. The Babarnagaſh comprebeuded diſtiaQly - 
to what a dangerous fituation be was now: reduced, 
No bopes of ſaſety remained but in a peace with 
rained ; for, while Iſaac remained in bis duty in 
the reign of Claudius, he bad fought with the baſha, 


| and loſt his brother in the engagement. But pre- 
c 


Samur 
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of capacity and 

was a man — 
E nt 
= the 1558. He faw ->- $4 
Baharnagaſh to com Ifaac ceded 
* to the baſha, and put him into immediate 
dener e e all th be cm cn 
— By this acquiſition, urks, 
— of the ſea · coaſt, became poſſeſſed 
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to preach, and that the effe&t 
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2 be beating without © 
ery, evi is tes . bunk, ad ag 
er ck.” Is Rs A 
he maſs. He then baniſhed 
— together with Francis * 
r. 
E in the meantime pit many 
The king, 5 
would not permit them to marry with Abyſlini- 
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ans. Thoſe that were already married he forbade 
to go to the Catholic churches with their huſbands; 
and, having again called the patriarch into his 
preſence, he ordered him forthwith to leave his 
kingdom upon pain of death. But Oviedo, who 
ſeems to have had an ambition to be the proto-mar- 
tyr, refuſed abſolutely io obey theſe commands. He 
declared that the orders of God were thoſe he 
obeyed, not the ſinful ordinances of man; and, 
læuing flip his cloak from bis ſhoulders, be offered 
his bare neck to the king to ftrike. This anſwer 
and geſture ſo incenſed Menas, that, drawing his 
ſword, be would bave very ſoon put the patinarch 
in poſſeſſion of the martyrdom he coveted, had. it 
not been for the interpoſition of the queen and ob 
heers that ſtood round him. Da atv 
Oviedo, after having been again ſoundly beaten, 
was baniſhed a ſecond time to the mountain; and 
in this ſentence were included all the reſt of the 
| Portugueſe, prieſts, as well as others. But the 
biſhop would not ſubmit to this puniſhment, but 
with the Portugueſe, his countrymen, joined the 
weaty with Samur Baſha. - 00 
« Iſaac, before the Portugueſe prieſls, bad ſhews 
a defire of becoming Catholic, and of protecting. 
or even embracing, their religion; and they, on 
their part, had affured bim of a powerful and 
ſpeedy ſuecour from India, which was juſt whit 
be wanted; and with this view be bad. placed 
himſelf to the greateſt advantage, avoiding a bat 
tle, and awaiting thoſe auxiliaries, of the arrival 


of which the king was very apprebeuſire. = 
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without any appearance of Portugueſe, and -the 
king was reſolved to try his fortune without ex- 
petting what another feaſon might produce. Ou 
tie other hand, Ifaac, ſtrengthened by bis league 
with the baſha, thought bimſelf in a condition to 
take the field; rather than to leſſen his reputation 
by coaftamly declining battle. 

In theſe difpofitions both armies met, and the 
conſederates were again beaten by the king; with 
very little loſs or reſiſtance. This battle was fOught 
on the 20th of April 1562. Immediately after this 
victory the king marched to Shoa, and ſent ſeveral 
detachments of his army before him to ſurpriſe the 
robbers called Dobas, and drive off their cattle. 
What be intended by retiring fo far from his ene- 
mies, the Baharnagaſh and Baſha, is what we do 
not know. Both of them were yet alive, but pro- 
bably ſo weakened by their laſt defeat as to leave 


The king, being advanced into the province of 
Ogge, was taken ill of the Kolla, or low-country 
lever, and, after a few days illneſs, he died there 
on the 13th of January- 1563, leaving three ſons, 
i Denghel, who ſucceeded him, Taſcar, and 
Leſano Chriſtos. 

r diBockene ®: dane: aanend chic 
Menas was defeated and flain ia this laſt engagement 
Juſt now mentioned. This, bowever, is exprefaly 

contradicted in the annals of theſe times, which 


* Lndoif, lib. 2. cap. 6. 
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mention the death of the king in the terms I have 
here related; nor were either of the chiefs of the 
rebels, the Baſha or Babarnagaſh, flain that day. 
The rebellion ſtill continued, Iſaae baving pro 
claimed a prince of the name of John to be king 
in place of Taſcar, his deceaſed brother. 
Menas was a priner of a very moroſe and vio- 
lent difpofition, but very well adapted to the time 
in which he lived; brave in his perſon, active and 
attentive to the affairs of government. He was 
fober, and an enemy to all forts af pleafure; fry 
gal, and, in his dreſs or ſtile of living, little dif 
ferent from any ſoldier in bis army. 
without being beloved by the common ſoldiers ac- 
cuſtomed to the liberality and magnificence of 
Claudius; and this want of popularity gave the 
Romiſh prieſts an opportunity to blacken his cha 
ION ay 2p Thus, 
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otherwiſe, be never bad apy ſociety vich theſe 
Moors. Baniſhment to the top of 2 mpuntain * 
would have been his fate in Abyſſinia, bad be liv- 
ed 2 few years earlier or later than be did. Yet 
the mountain upon which the royal family was con- 
fined had not yet produced one of ſuch ſavage man- 
ners; and it is not probable that he was more 
ſtrictly guarded in Adel than he would have been 
in his own country. 
As to hjs religion, we ean only ſay that be ab- 
horred the Romiſh faith, from the behaviour of 
thoſe that profeſſed it ; and, that he had abundant 
jeafon ſo to do, we need only appeal to their con. 
duct in the preceding reign, according to the ac- 
counts given by the Catholics themſelves. Let any 
man conſider a king fuch as Claudius was; feated 
on his throne in the midft of his courtiers and cap- 
tains; curſed and excommunicated ; called here- 
tic and Har to his face by an ignorant peaſant and 
ſtranger, ſuch as John Bermudes ; attacked in the 
night, and forced to fly for his life by a body of 
ſtrangers who depended upon hic for their daily 
bread : Next conſider Menas, at his firſt acceſſion 
deſiring their patriarch to defiſt from preaching a 
religion that was ſatal to the quiet of his kingdom 
by ſowing diſſenſions among it as it had done in 
the two preceding reigns ; and then figure a fanatic 
prieſt, declaring that he would neither depart nor 
obey theſe orders; then ſay what would have been 
done to ſtrangers in France, Spain, or Portugal, 
that had behaved in this manner to the ſovereign 

. or 


? To Geſben or Wechae. 
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or miniſtgrs of theſe countries. Add to this, that 
all the Portugueſe to a man appeared in the army 
of a rebel ſubject in the laſt battle, ſupporting the 
cauſe of a pretender to his crown. If, upon « fair 
review of all this, it is any matter of ſurpriſe that 
he ſhould be averſe to ſuch people and behaviour, | 
am no judge of the fair feelings of man, and the 


398 


As to his inclination to the Mabometan religies, 


the ſact is, that he oppoſed it even with bis ſword 
during bis whole reign, and never ſwerved from his 


attachment to the church of Alexandria, or his 
friendſhip and reſpect to the Abuna Youlef, to the 
end of his life, as far as we can learn from hiftory. 
And leaſt, of all people in the world, does it be- 
come the Roman Catholics to accuſe him of beiag 
Mabometan, becauſe a letter is ftill extant to Me 
nas from pope Paul III. “, whereiu the pope fliles 
bim beloved ſor: in Chrift, and the mai haly of prisfs. 


* See Le Grande's Hiſtory of Abyſſinia. 
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From 1563 to 595 


8 — of that e ting 
2 =T Akt fees the Falaſt | 

of the Moree Bo lain, 
Tk expelled from 11 G— aofſoned 
— Names Za Denghel his Succeſſor. ad 


Mex AS was ſucceeded by his ſun, Sertza 
Denghel, who took the name of Melec Segued. 
He was only twelve years old when he came to the 
throne, and was crowned at Axum vn all the au- 
cient ceremonies. The beginning of his reign was 
marked by a mutiny of his foldiers, who, joining 
themſelves to ſome Mahometans, plundered the 
town, and thea diſbanded. A miſunderſtanding 
alſo happened with Ayto Hamelmal, fon io Roma- 
na Werk, daughter of Hatze Naod, which threat- 
ened many misfortunes in its conſequences. 

Tecla Asfadin, governor of "Tigre, was ordered 
by the king to march againſt him; and the armies 
fought with equal advantage. But Hamelmal dy- 
ing ſoon after, his party diſperſed without further 
trouble. Fanl, too, his couſin, who bad been ap- 
pointed governor of Damot, rebelled ſoon after, 
and was defeated by the king, who this year, (the 
iourth of his reign) commanded his army for the 
*1| time in perſon, and greatly contributed to the 
victory, though be was but then fixteen years of 
age. 


The 
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The G3tþ year. of his reign be marched gains 
elan of Galla, called Art, whom he. often. þ 
ſtaying in the country a whole years. . Upos 
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bart myſelf I have gutbered the beſt accounts re- 
garding theſe tribes. © 

The Galla are a very numerous nation of Shep- 
herds, who probubly lived under or beyond the 
Live. What the cauſe of their emigration was we 
do not pretend to ſay wind certainty, but they 
hare, for many years, been in an uniform progreſs 
nonhward. They were at firſt all infagrry, and 
faid the country they came from would not permit 
horſes to breed in it, as is the caſe in 13*nonth of 
the Line tound Seniiaar. © Upon coming north- 
ward, and coaquering the Abyſſinian provinces, 
and the final Mabometan diſtrifs bordering on 
them, they have acquired a breed of borſes, which 
they have multiplied ſo induſtrioufly that they are 
become a nation of cavalcy, and now bold thewr in- 
fantry in very little eſteem. 

As under the Line, to the foutvof Abyflinia, the 
land is exceedingly bigh, and the fun dom 
makes its appearance ou account of the continual 
runs, the Galla are conſequently of a brown com- 
plexion, with long black hair. Some, ed, 
who live in the valleys of the low country, a per- 
ay black. Alhough the principal food of this 
People at firſt was milk and butter, yet, when they 
advanced into drier climates, they learned of the 
Abyfiinians* to plot and ſow the fields, au tw 
nabe bread. They ſeem to affeft the number ſe- 
ven, and have divided their immenſe mulicude 
threefold by that number. They all agree, chat, 
when the nation advanced to the Abyflinian fron- 
tiers, they were then in the centre of the continent. 
The ground beginaing to ifs before them, ſeven 
Ver. IL Dd of 
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of their tribes or nations filed off to the caſt to 
wards the Indian Ocean; aud, after making fe. 
tlements there, and mukiplying exceedingly, they 
marched forward due ſoutb into Bali and Daward, 
which they hirſt waſted by conſtant ĩncurſions, then. 
conquered and ſetiled there in the reign of David 

III. in 1537. 
Auother dises of Even tribes went off un l 
weft about the fame time, and ſpread themſelves in 
another ſemicircle round the ſouth fide of the Nile, 
and all along its banks round Gojam, and to · e 
calt behind the country of the Agows, (which ae 
and Gafats. The bigh woody banks of this river 
have bitherto been their barrier to.the ſouthward ; 
not but that they have often fought for, and ofien- 
and ſtill oftener plundered, the countries 
on the Abyſſinian fide of that river ; and, from this 
reign downwards, the ſcene of action with the 
Abyſlinians bas conſtantly been on the eaſt ſpl, 
a ſettlement on the Abyflinian fide of the Nils, er. 
cept ſuch tribes of them as, from wars among 
themſelves, have gone over to the king of Ab 
tinia and obtained lands on the banks of that river, 
oppoſite to the nation they have zevoltediom, 
agzinſt which they have ever afier been the ſecurcit 
bulwark. 
x ied Selbem of feres tribes remained in ht 
center, due ſouth of the low country of Shoa ; and 
theſe ate the leaſt known, as baving made the 
Walaka, a ſmall province between Ambars' atd- 
© wu eil: 


a 
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Shoa; but this had been permitted politically by 
the governor of Shoa, as a barrier berween him 
and Abyfhnia, on whoſe ſovereign he ſcarcely 
acktiowledges any dependence but for forms ſake, 
his province being at preſent an hereditary govert- 
ment deſcending from father to ſon. 

All theſe tribes of Galla gird Abyflinia round at 
all points from caft to welt, making inroads, and 
burning and murdering all that fall into their 
hands. The privities of the men they tut off, dry, 
and hang them up in their houſes. They are fo 
mercileſs as to ſpare not even women with child, 
whom they rip up in hopes of deſtroying a male. 
The weſtern part of theſe Galla, which ſurrounds 
the peninfula of Gojam and Damot, are called the 
Boren Galla; and thoſe that are to the eaſt are 
named Bertuma Galla, though this laſt word is ſel- 
dom uſed in hiſtory, where the Galla to the weſt- 
ward are called Boren; and the others Galla mere- 
ly, without any other addition. All theſe tribes, 
though the moſt cruel that ever appeared in any 
country, are yet governed by the ſtricteſt diſcipline 
at home, where the ſmalleſt broil or quarrel 
among individuals is taken cognizance of, and re- 
ceives immediate puniſhment. 

Each of the three divitions of Galla elect a king, 
that is, there is a king for every ſeven tribes. There 
is alſo a kind of nobility among them, from whoſe 
families alone the ſovereign can be choſen. But 
there are certain degrees of merit (all warlike) that 
raiſe, from time to time, their plebeian families to 
nobility, and the right of ſuffrage. No one of 
theſe nobles can be elected till paſt forty years of 

D d 2 age, 
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horſes were, too well trained to be at all mona 
their bravery and fidelity mexized a bettet . 

The, women ate ſaid zo be very fruitſul. They 
do not confine themſelves even a diy aſiex lam 
but waſh. and return to their work, immedignaly, 
charge of the cauile ig ibe felds. i 1% abu 
the men, plait tbeir hair wh the boweleand gun 
of oxen, which they; meas; likewiſe, ; like: belts 
twiſted round their, midgle; and:theſe, ap they aw 
trify, oocakion- a terrible fteych., Both copionty 
anoigk their beads and bedics with butter, er nn. 
ed greaſe, which is continually raining from them, 
and whish indicates that they came irom a c 
hosten than that which they;poſſels. They gr. 
reſemble the Hottentogs. in this: flihy taſte af.decks, 
The mit ef their body is naked ; a piceo ofifin 
only enen tham before; and they wear a goals 
ſkin an their ſhoulders, in ſhape of womene 
handk etch or ti. u Gi Lamang 

Den ee 
covered among them. I imagine that the ſe 
an which bia opinion is founded have ngvet beet 
ſuſhcicothyinyeſtigated..; Tbe Wanzey-tree, un 
which: dl. are frowned, is avowedly: wor: 
al gad in every tibe.. They havacer 
tain fencrualle, ſor an _ of thei w—_ 
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which Fnever could fafficiemly underſtand” to give 
fubther deſeription of them. But they certainly 
pay adoration to the moon, eſpeeiuy the ne 
moon, for of this I have frequently been x witnef-. 
They likewiſe worſhip certain ftars inpartieutar po- 
firions, and at different times of the year, and are, 
in my opinion, ſtill in the ancient religion of Sa- 
baifm: All of them believe that, after death, they 
are to live again; that they are to riſe wich their 
body, as they were on carth, to enter into another 
ne they know not whore, but they are to be in a 
ſtate of body infinkely more perſect than ie pres 
ſent, and are to die no more, nor ſuffer grief,  ficie: 
neſs, or trouble of any kind. They have very ob- 
icore; or no ideas a0 all of future puniſhment ; but 
their reward is to de 2 mederare ſtate of cajoy- 
they lived on earth. And this is very nearly the 
with which I have converſed imimmtely; and this 
is what writers generally call a belief of de im- 
mortality of the foul. - Nor did I ever know one 
favage that had a more diſtin idea of-it; or ever 
ſeparated it from the immortalizy of the body...  - 

. The Galla to the ſouth are moſtly Mabometans ; 
onthe exft and weſt. Shiny Pagaiis.- They inter- 
— — — — — —— 
patience, 3 9 
of trading with them in a tolerabledegree of tatery;. 
The goods they carry are courſe Surat bluecivarhs 


called-marowty ; alſo myrrh and fab- This laſt is 
the principal and moſt valuable article. 
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men, bot the iſe of thaſe marriages are incagakle 
of-all employment. \ Iheir form of marriage ina 
parems of the bride, bolda grafa an bis right b 
—— of a cow in his left: + He then faq, 
= Maghthis never ener, novy>this ever come: out, 
* if he does not do what be promiſes; thita, 
may the graſs never enter the: cow's meu to / ed 
it; nt may” the die before it is difcharged.': Mew, 
while living, and hu her: when dead.. 
Polygamy. is allowed amgag them; but themen 
mne como conte : with! one: wife. - Such2it- 
deed, is.ahein moderation. ibis reſpact. that ii is 
the women that folicie the men jnercale the nuw- 
der of bir welives<. Ibs love of :tbeir alen 
ſremoge get a fpeedy afcendeney over pe an! 
- pleaduge, and an: anale : pagyiof $bo cherer 
theſe ſavages thatinght not to be forgot. A. 
- woman, chaving a child er two by ber huſband: i. 
eats and ſohcits bum that be wpuld take ab 
wiſe, when the nest bim fall the beautifal zi 
_ of hevanquaiitence, cipeczallypxboſe tbat ſþe thinks 
likglieft h have large: familjes!- i After ibe bu 
< kinso made his chice, re want phate 
young naman, and: fits bid it in a fappiſces! 
an jill hc bes mird rhe m of d 
ny within. Sbe then, with an audible vbised- 
I Clages who the ia; that ſbe>.is daughter of-fuck 4 
ane ; that ber huſband has all tbe qualificaticas'be 
making = women happy; thar ſhe bas oa 
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againſt crhet evengien; dete, ab e 2405 „ He + 
_ "When the his thuviadexingd — 


ihe bride's relations. There the ' childres off the 
frſt marriage a produced,” att the men of tie 
—— — 


gins 
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ins to ſhave. his bead, which is = deelarmim 

— — 
according to bis rank and mne. Theſe, amt a 
— — remain the property of the chili to 
whom they were given by his father ; and theſwake 
heather, is ablaged to pay to him upon ba fathers 


— H(— 
{Ul ing 43140 33M! * 4.14 
Vn the father becomes old ded 
he: is abbged to-furrcader his. whole ciiefts un h 
cheſt ſon, who is bound to-give him aliment, an 
naching elſs; and, when. the eldeſt brother [die 
young enough ta. bear. children, the youngeſt b 
ther ai all. is obliget] -10- marry ber; but be 
dien of. the maninge are always accounted: as if 
they were the cldefi- brother's ; nor docs! this mas- 
riage of be younges brother to the widow emule 
him to any. pert of / the: deceafed's ſomune. 7 
+ The fouthern Calla are | called Elma Kilellan, 
Elma Gooderoo,./Elus/ Robeli,sElma-Doolo, Eh 
Badgaa, Elma Herreta, ad Hm Michaeli g theſe 
am ibe ven ſouthern nations which the Mah 
tan trade paſs through in tei way tor Navea; the 
ſouthemamoſt 1 m FEIIIGLB+ 
red. „een 

eee eee bene 
ad Edjow or Ayzo, and Toluma, andthe 


were clans we principally fought with when 4 
in 
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their fathers fled, after the murder of abelato ing 
their maſter, were better Chnitians and better fol- 
diers than any nn 
- Ir: is not = matter of \nalbcunoſay :10:hknew 
enable them ta traverſe joamenſe deſerts, that they 
may, without warning, fall upon de , 
lages in the cultivated coomry of  Albyflinid. : This 
waocthing but cdffcee-roatied ultircan-bepulvenied, 
and then mixed with butter to a confiſtency 
will ſuſſer it to be rolled.op in balls, and pat 36.2 
lenber bag. A:balbof this compoſition, between 
the. circumference ofgacthilkng: and. balfa-crown, 
ſayx in ſtrengthoand ſpirits ducing 2 whole days 
farigue,' better than u loaſ of bread, ora meal of 
meat. Its namem Arabia and Sbyfimia,: ih. 
but I apprebend its true name is Cale, from: Calla; 
to have come; it is white in che bean. The rnſſos⸗ 
trade is the wood of the country,. produced fpor- 
Cafſa/totheobanks vf.:the Nileo [= wn wk alle 
Thus much for this. remarkable 'nation,. whoſe 
language is por ey. different fromany in Aby 
ans the fame rhroaghour all ibe ubs, with very 
lite variation of aiale&:: This is a nation-dhat 
bas conquered ſome of the fineſt provinces of A 
bia, and of whole inroadsweſhalt hereafier hive 
cut to ſay bow far they might not have acc 
d iſned 
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ters, who was then ſtriking his tents, baving juſt 
hend of the fate of the Babarhagaſn. 'Mabbimd 
and bis whole army were rel wich a patic Wl 
unexpected appearaner of the king on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, which had cut off his fettent 0 
Adel. Fearing, however, there raight MW of 
enemy behind him, and that he böuld be Bessel 
in between both, ke refolved'to paſs, but did WM 
ſo tumultuous a manner that the King's arm ut 
no trouble but to ſlaughter thoſe who had arrive 
at the oppofite bank. Great part of the cavally; 
ſceing the tate of their companions at the ford; it 
tempted to paſs above and below by feng: 
but, though the river was derp and finooth, "the 
banks were high, and many [were drowned; tit 
being able to ſeramble up on the bebes fide. ' Miby 
weye alſo deſtroyed by ſtones, and the lanets 
Sertza Denghel's men, from the banks above; ſome 
paſſed: however, joining Mahomet, and lemi 
the reſt of the army to attempt a paſſage at the ford, 
croſſed with the utmoſt ſpeed lower downthe river 
without being Ptirfued, and carried the news of 
their own defeat to Adel. 

The whole Moorifh army periſhed this c yer 
cept the horle, either by the ſword or in the riyer; 
"ot bad the Moors reccived {6 ſevere a blow tithe 
the defeat of Gragne by Claudius. Tbe Ling then 
decamped, and took poſt at Zarroder, on the fron 
tiers of Adel, with a defign to winter there and lay 
vraſte the country, into which be intended to march 
as ſoon as the fair weather returned. But it u. 


the misſortune of this great prince, that his ene 
of 


mes c 
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of the kingdom. For the Galla abe Go 
Adel on the eaſt. Without loſs of time, however, 
he traverſed the whole kingdom of Abyſſaia, and 
came up with the Boren Galla upon the river Madge, 
but no action of conſequence followed. The Galla, 
attempting the king's camp in the night, and find- 
ing themſelves too weak to earry it, retreated im- 
mediately into their own country. While retara- 
ing to Dembea, be met a party of the Falaſha, 
called Abati, at Mainadega, and entirely deſtroyed. 
The king was now fo formidable that no army of 


the enemy dared to face him, and be obliged thb 


Falaſha to give up their king Radaet, whom he ba- 
uſhed to Wadge ; and the four following years he 
ſpent in ravaging the country of. his enemies the... 
Galla, in Shat and Bed, and that of the: Falaſha in- 
Samen and Serke, where he bent Caliph king of the 
Falaſha, who had fucceeded Radaet. .... - ..: 

The Galla, in advancing: towards Gojam and 
ling, defirous to open a communication with: a 


country where there was. a great trade, eſpecially; 
for gold, crofled the Nile in his way to that pros, 


vince, the Galla flying everywhere before him... He 


dren. 
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dren. The Magcaue deficed, this year, tobe 2d. 
mined wothe: Chriſtian fainb ; and they were can- 
rr 
the king for that purpoſe. 

As the time be was refeving tha-kingdow of M 
rea. Cadward Baſha, a young o of men and 
reputation, lately come from Couſtabtinople to 
Dawa as baſha of Maſuab, had begun his com- 
off a number of the inhabitants imo ſlavery, 'The 
king, necellanity engaged at a diſtance, faded 
theſe injuries with a degree of impaticace; zi, 
ral countries immediaady maar bin be marebed 
with- bis army i ß for Woggora, 
every-degree of exceſs in his march, i ond 6 
— — WO 
and offer bias baatie. 

. prople, ford-as wht Job 
ace, coukti not bear to fee their cattle an croje d> 
i fo wanon a manner before their very 
faces. They came; therefore, dow in imma 
nambers to aitack the king, one of the moſt excel 
leupgencrals Abyflinia ever had, at the bead of 2 
nl bur veteran army. Geſhen, brocher of ite 
famous-Gideon, was then king of rhe Jews, ant 
commended "the army of his cooncryried. The 
bende was fought on the plain of Woggorzen the 
29th of January 1594, with the fucceſs that v 
be expected. Four thouſand of the Jewiſh amy 
were ſlain upon: the ſpot ; and, . 
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Aſter this. victory. πAn DD mirchednhis 
— — 
oY. 
whetre their ſubmiſhon. _ Then turning to the left, 
de came thruugbabe country of the Shangdlla, call. 
ed M ο ], n fo 10 tnt of the. Agows. 
There he heard that.new- troubles were 
— — that province 
yet re 3 10 a — 1 
redellion. 524 224 41 26 
at bei pots rey Fg 
4 ſuch a diſtanse from nach other - upom his bands 
at once, this yEazet an: ſack n Ahe rains were over, 


baſha was very n informed: of bis debgney eur 
3 ſoon rade theme; fo 


ted, till then, any act af boſlility,: -He:marebed 
out of bis camp, and former, upon fering abe royal 
Amy approach; leaving a ſufficient held for the 
king o draw. up in, if be ſhould. incline to..crofs 
the river, and attack him. 2: Ir **: ate @©£ 
Ann nn na 
U balda, ig nog jutimidate the king, who being 
. e bee. and with- 
brayado, embraced - this, very opportunity his 
3 He formed, therefore, 
2D 5 own fide of. he Mareb, and paſſed it in as 
good qeder as palſible, . conſidering in. i8 3 fig 
fm, a vr deep. at that ſeaſon of the year. 
k balted ſeveral times while, his men were. in-the 
er tO put them again in order, as if he had ex- 
Vor. II. 8 E e pected 
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pected to be attacked tbe moment he landed on the 
other fide. The baſha,. a man of knowledge in hi 
profeffion, who ſaw this cautious cunduct of the 
king, is ſaid to have cried out, © How une be i 
« 16 what I have beard of his father E alludingw 
. ee 
whilſt at the head of his army. _ + 

\Sane Denghet hoving len all dio baggage ence 
ther fide, and paſſed the river, drew up his azmy 
in the ſame deliberate manner in which he had e 
fed the Mared, and formed oppoſite 2 
as if be bad been afting under him, and by hizes 


en. bes wb the mol greg. 
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Torkiſh borſe where be ſaw- the baſha in petſor, 
aud, clearing bis way, broke his pike upon an of- 
ficer of the 'baſha who carried” the nd imme- 
diately before him, and threw him dead ut his feer. 
Being without other arms, be then drew the ſhort 
crooked knife which the Abyffihians always eatry 
in their girdle, and, puſhitig up his horſe” elofe 
before the buſha could recover from his ſurpriſe, 
he plunged it in his throat, fo that he expited/in- 
ſtantly. So unlooked-for a ſpectacle firuck's panic 
into the troops. The Turkiſh horſe” firſt n 
their backs, and 2 general rout followed. -- 
—— —ͤ ich 
of the held, and firnck 2 terror into all the Maho_ 
metans wherever it paſſed. It no ſooner enteted 
Dobarwa than it was obliged to be carried of 
the other end of the town. Sertza Deaghet wis 
nct one that ſlumbered upon a victory. He enter 
ed Dobarwa ſword in hand, putting all the Pagans 
and Mabometans that fell in his way to death, and, 
in this manner, purſued them to the frontiers of 
Pr baatcs nas tak nd eee 
that deſert. 

The king, in honour of this brave aQion-per- 
formed by Robel, ordered what follows to be writ 
in letters of gold, and inferted in the record of the | 
kingdom: * Robel, ' ſervant” to Sertza 
© and ſon to Menetebel, flew a TMkiſh bann on 

* horſeback with a common knife.” Baked 
Senza Denghel, baving thus delivered bindet 
from rhe moſt formidable of bis enemies, marebed 
through Gojam again into Nareca, extirpating; all 
22 ne went, the Galla that obſt ructed bis way 

Ze 2 10 
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to that ſtate. He left an additional number of 
prieſts and monks to inſtruct them in the Chriſtian 
religion ; though there are ſome hiſtorians of this 
reign, who pretend that it was not till this ſecond 
viſit that Narea was converted. 

However this may be, victory bad every where 
attended his ſteps, and be was now preparing ta 
chaſtiſe the malcontents at Damot, when he was 
accoſted by a prieſt, famous for his holiceſs and ta- 
lent for divination, who warned him not to undes. 
take that war. But the king, expreſſing bis con- 
tempt of both the meſſage and meſſenger, declared 
bis fixed reſolution to invade Damot wichout delay. 
The prick i is ſaid to have limited his advice fill fur- 
ther, and to have pnly begged him to remember 
not to eat the fiſh of a certain river in the territory 
of Giba in the province of Shat. The king, bos 
victory over the Boren Gal 
Ia, forgot the name of the river and the injunfios; 
and, having eat fiſh out of this river, was immed- 
ately after taken dangerouſly ill, and died on hs 


return. 
The writer of his life ſays, that the fatal effects 


of this river were afterwaxds experienced iu the 
xeign of Yaſous the Great, at the time in which be 
wrote, when the king's whole army, encamped 
ahong the foes of this river, were taken with i 
lent ſickneſs wfter eating the fiſh caught in it, 1 
that many of the ſoldiers died. Whether this be 
really fact or not, I will not take upon me to de 
cide. Whether fiſh, or any other animal, lirio 
in water impregnated with poiſonous minerals, ap 
preſerve its own liſe, and yet imdibe 
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poiſon ſufficient to deſtroy the men that ſhould eat 
it, ſeems to me very doubtful. Something like this 
is ſaid to happen in oyſters, which are found on 
copperas beds, or have preparations of copperas 
thrown upon them to tinge a part of them with 
gieen. I do not, however, think it likely, tbat 
the creature would live after this metallic doſe, or 
preſerve a tafte that would make it food for a man 
till he accumulated a quantity ſufficient to deſtroy 
him. | 
Sertzel Denghel was of a very humane affable 
diſpotition, very different from his father Menas. 
He was ſtedfaſt in his adberence to the church of 
Alexandria, and ſeemed perfeQly indifferent as to 
the Romiſh church and clergy. In converfaticn, 
be frequenily condemned their tenets, but always 
commended the ſobriety and ſandiity of their lives. 
He left no legitimate fons, but many daughters by 
his wife Mariam Sena; and two natural fons, Za 
Mariam and Jacob. He had alſo a nephew called 
Z2 Denghel, ſon of his brother Leſana Chriſtos. 

I is abfolutely contrary to truth. what is faid by 
Tellez and others, that the illeguuimate ſous have no 
right to ſucceed to the crown. There is, indeed, 
no fort of difference, as may be ſeen by many ex- 
amples in the courſe of this biftory. 

Sentza Denghel at firſt ſeemed to have intended 
his nephew, Za Dengbel, to ſucceed him, a prince 
who had every good quality ; was arrived at an age 
fit for governing, and had attended him and dif- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in great part of his wars. But, 
being upon his death-bed, he changed his mind, 
probably at the inſtigation of the queen and the 

ambitious 
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ambitisus nobles, who deſired to have the govern- 
ment in their own bands during a long minority. 
His ſon Jacob, a boy of feren years old, was now 
brought into court, and treated as heir-apparent, 
which every body thought was but natural and 
pardonable from the aſſection of a father. 

At lait when he found that he was fick to death, 
the intereſt and love of his country feemed to over- 
come even the ties of blood; fo that, calling his 
council together around his bed, he deſigned his 
ſyccelfor in this laſt ſpeech: As 1 am fenfible 1 
* am at the point of death, next to the care of 
my foul, I am anxious for the welfare of my king- 
* dom. My firſtidea was to appoint Jacob my fon 
to be fuccefior; and I had done fo unlefs for his 
youth, and it is probable neither you nor I could 
- have cauſe to repent it. Conſidering, however, 
the ſlate of my kingdom, I prefer us intereſt to 
_ * the private aſſecion I bear my fon; and do, 
* therefore, hereby appoint Za Denghel my ne- 
© phew to fucceed me, and be your king; and te- 
< commend bim to you as fit for war, ripe in years, 
* exemplary in the practice of every virtue, and as 
« deſerving of the crown by his good qualities, as 
* he is by his near relation to the royal family.” 
And with thefe words the king expired in the end 
of Auguſt 1595, and was buried in the id 
Roma. 

As ſoon as Sertza Denghel died, the nobility re 
ſumed their former refolutions. "The very reafous 
the dying king bad given them, why Za Dengbel 
was fitted to reign, were thoſe for which they 

were 
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were determined to reject him: as they, after fo 
long a reign as the laſt, were perſectiy weary at he- 
ing kept in their duty, and defixed nothing more 
than an infant king and a long minority: this 
they found in Jacob. | 
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Zo Denghe! dethroned—Jacob a Minor fucceeds —Za 
| Demnghel i is reflored— Buniſbes Jacob to Narea—Con- 


_ verled to the Namib Religion— Battle of Barthes, 
end Death of the King. 


SERTZA DENGHEL | had ſeveral daughters, 
one of whom was married to Kefla Wahad, gover- 
nor of the province of Tigre, aud anotber 10 Atha- 
naſius, governor of Ambara. Theſe two were the 
molt powerful men then in the kingdom. The 
empreſs aud ber two fons-iv-law ſaw plainly, that 
the ſacceſhon of Za Denghel, a man of ripe years, 
poſſeſſed of every requiſite for reigning, was to ex- 
clude them from any ſhare in government but a 
ſubaliern one, for which they were to ſtand eandi 
dates upon their own werſs, in common width 
reit of the nobility. 

.. Accordingly, no e was Sn Deaghe 
dead, perhaps fome time, beſore, but a onpinn 
was formed io change the order of ſucceſſion, and 
this was immediately executed by order of this ui. 
umvirate, who ſent a body of. ſoldiers and feized 


TI Za Denghel,. and carried him cloſe. priſoner to Dek, 


a large ifland in the lake Tzana, belonging to the 
queen, here be was kept for ſome time, till be ei- 
_ caped and hid himſelf in the wild inacceſſible moun- 
tains of Gojam, which there form the banks of the 
Nile. r 
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and ſubſequent events after ſhewed, that theſe were 
well-grounded. They ſept a party of. men at the 
ſame time to ſurpriſe Socinios, but be, ſufficiently 
upon his guard, no ſooner ſaw the fate of his cou- 
fin, Za Dengbel, than be withdrew himfclf, but in 
ſuch a manner that ſhewed plaioly be knew the va- 
lue of his own preteafions, and was not to be an 
unconcerned ſpeftator if a revolution was to hap- 
N underſtand perſeclly the claims 
thoſe princes, who were by turns placed on 
throte in the Vloody war that followed, it will be 
neceffary to know that the emperor David III. had 
ed him in the empire; the hiftory of whoſe reign 
we have already given: The ſecond was Jabob, 
who died a minor before his brother, but leſt two 
ſons, Taſcar and Facilidas : The third ſon was 
Menas, called Adamas Segted, who ſucceeded 
Gandins his brother in the 'empite ; "whoſe reign 
we have likewiſe- given in its proper place. 
Menas had four ſans ; Sertza Dengbel, called 
Melee Segued, who ſucceeded his father in the em- 
pire; and whoſe hiftory we have juſt now finiſhed ; 
the end Aquicter ; the rhird Abate; and the 
Denghel of whom we were laſt ſpeaking, appointed 
rn 
when- on his death- bed. 

Taſcar, the fon of Jacob,” died a minor; be re- 
belled againſt his uncle Menas, in cunfederacy with 
rg: emen Sah. 


Was, 
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was, by his order, thrown over the ſterp preci- 
pice of Lamalmon, and daſhed to pieces. Faci- 
lidas, the ſecond remaining fon of the fame minor 
Jacob, lived many years, poſſeſſed great eſtates in 
Gojam, and died afterwards. in battle, fighting 
againſt the Galla, in defence of theſe poſſeſſions. 
This Facilidas had a natural ſon named Socinjos, 
who inherited his father's poſſeſiona; was nephew 
to Sertza Denghel, and coufin-german to Za Denghel 
appointed io ſucceed to the throne ; fo that Za 
Deugbel being once removed, as Jacob had been 
poltponed, there could be no doubt of: Socigzne's 
claim as the neareſt — — 
monly called Wanag Segued. 
- Socinios, from bis inſaney. Wr 
arms, and bad undergone a number of bardfhips 
in his uncle's wars. Part of bis eſtate bad been 
ſeized, aſter his father's death, by men in power, 
favourites of Sertza Denghel; and be hoped for a. 
complete reſtitution of them from. Za Denghel, 
his couſin, when be ſhould ſacceed, for theſe wo 
were us much connected with each other by fnend- 
ſhip and aſſection, as tbey were by blood Nr 
would any ſtep, ſays the biſtorian; have exerbeen. 


en W.-4 v. . 07 tal Dil 
2 EE en e 
ſiderable band of ſoldiers; had aſſiſied Faſa ui 
governor of Gojam, in defeating the. Galla, who 
had over - run that province; and, by his courage 
and conduct that day, bad left a ſtrong impreſhoo 
„1 that he would n 
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— oor cer nnn 
time. 
the meander Grate ade. 
pointed in their attempt upan Socinios, were ob- 
liged to take the only ftep that remained in their 
choice, which was to appoint the infam Jacob * 
king, a child of feven years old, and put _ 
The empreſs Mariam Sena, een 
law, bad gained to their party Za Selaſſe, a perſon 
of low birth, native of an obſcure nation of Pagans, 
called Gurague, -z man ciicemed for bravery and 
condud, and beloved by — — 
regard, ether to is mard, 20 his fovercign, ike 
meereſts of his county. -- 
. the direfion of thbſe 
that governed him, ſo long as the excuſe of his: 
minority was 4 good one. But being now arrived © 
at the age of. 17, be began to put in, by degrees, 
for his ſhare in the direftion of affairs; and obſerv- 
ing ſome Reps that had tended to prolong the go- 
vernmend of his tutors, by his own pewet be ba- 
mihed Za Sclaſſe, the author of * 1 > 
diſtant kingdow of Nara. 
: — alhowddchednihds 
and her party. They ſaw that the meaſure auen 
by Jacob. would preſenily lead all good men and 
lovers-of their. country io fupport him, and to an- 
— A 7:2 970) 11-13» till 
— ag ſeems to have beep given. a 2 
aick name in Abyfinia, is preſerved to this day. . 
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till this took plage, but inſtäntly 10 reſtore Za 
Dengbel, whom, with great difficulty, they found 
hid in the mountains between Gojam and Damor. 
And, to remove every ſuſpicion” in Za Denghet's 
denk Ras Acta st repre e the palace, G. 
ing Jacob publicly, even on the throne, the moſt 
2 calling bim an ob. 
graded from being king, ah abnocncing to his 
mice the coming of Za Denghel to ſupplant him. 
Jacob's behaviour on fo unexpefled an occaſion 
wis not fuch as Athatiabus's raſh ſpeech led to 


expeft. He gave a cool and mild reply to theſe 
itveRives ; but, finding himſelf entirely in his ene- 
a) power, without lofing a moment, be left his 
palace in the night, raking the road to Samen, not 
doubting of ſaſety and protection if he could reach 
im thorber's relations among thoſe bigh, 

mountains. * 
| . Fortune at Grit ſeemed to favour his endeavours. 
He arrived at a ſmall village immediately in ihe 
neighbourhood of the country to which be was 
going ; but there be was diſcovered and made pri- 
ſdier ;*Earried back and delivered to 22 Denghel 
his rival, whom he found placed on his throne. n 
im alt theſe caſes, it is the invarlable, though dar- 
bargus practice of Abyflinia, to mutilate any fuch 
pretender to the rhrone, by cutting of his noſe, 
enk, band, or foot,” as they ſhall be idelined the 
patient "ſhould die or live -after the operation, it 


. no perſon can ſucceed 
to the throne, as to the prieſthood, without being 
perfeR in all bis limbs. 2 2 

not 
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not adopt ſo inhuman a procedure even with a 
al . with opy hagiing Jorg 
to Narea. 
Ever face that period of Mepas's reign, i 
Samur, baſha of Maſuah, Kol Farm ane bo 
fion of Dobarwz in. virtue, of a, treaty with Iſaac 
Babarnagaſh, then in rrbelljon, the Catholic li- 
gion was left deſtitute of all ſupport, the fathers 
that had remained in Abyſſinia being dead, and the 
entry into rar unt up by the violent 
animoſity of the urks, and ibe cxuckies they 
exerciſed upon all miſfanaries that fell into their 
hands. The few Caiholies that remained were ab- 
ſolutely depriręd of all aſſiſta pce, when Melchior 
Sylvanus, an Indian vicar of the church of St. Anne 
at Goa, was pitched upon as 2 proper perſon. to 
be ſeut to their relief. His language, colour, eaff- 
ern air and manners, ſeemed to promiſe, that he 
would ſucceed, and baffle the vigilance of the 
Turks. _ 
He arrived at Maſuahin 1597, andentered Abyc 
finia unſuſpected; but the power of the Turks be- 
ing much leſſened by the great defeat given z them by 
Senza Denghel, who flew Cadward 5 7 
retook Dobarwa and all its dependencies, as. 
been already mentioned, a very conſiderable part 
oo or res, te rein w | 
on; 9, 0. But there fill mai 
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Accordingly, in the year 1600, Peter Pacz, this 
moſt capable, as welt as moſt ſuereſaful miſonary 
that ever entered Ethiopia, arrived at Mafuah, afier 
other hardſhups, on bis way to chat ifland; and, 
taking upon him the charge of the Portugueſe, re- 
heved Melchior Sylvanns, who returned to India. 
Pacz, however, did not preſs on to court as his 
predeveffors, and even bis fucceſfors conſtantly did, 
| but, confining himſelf to the convent of Fremona in 
Tigre, be firſt ſet himſelf by an invincible application 
to attain tbe knowledge of the Geez written langaage, 
in which be arrived to a degree of knowledge fo. 
perior to that of the natives themſelves. He'then 
where be tanght equally rhe children of the Porty- 
gueſe, and thoſe of the 'Abyflinizns. The great 
the reputation of the maſter. Firſt of all, John 
Gabriel, one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed officers of 
the Ponugueſe, ſpoke of him in the warmeſtterms 
of: commendation to Jacob, then upon thethrone, 
who fear to Paez, and ordered bis ——— 
ſoom as the rainy ſeaſon fticuld be i- 
de de moch of April 1604, Peter, OY 
any by wo of his young diſciples, preſented bim 
ſelf: io the king, vo then beld his coart ut Dunas, 
where he was received with the fame booours =s | 
art beſtowed upon men of the firſt rank, to ibe 
great diſcontem ot the Abyſſiniam monks, who 
eaſily foreſaw that their humihation would certain 
Follow this exaltation of Petros; nor were they 
miſtaken. In a diſpute beid beiore the king next 
day, 
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day, Peter produced the two boys, az mare than 
ſuſhcient to filence all the theviogians in Abyſſimia. 
Nor can it ever be doubted, by any who know the 
ignorance of theſe bemiſh prieſts, but that the vic- 
tory, in theſe ſcholaſtic diſputes, would be fairly, 
adh and cotapletely on the fide of the children. 

Maſs was then ſaid according to the uſage of the 
church of Rome, which was followed by à ſer- 
mon (among the fiſt ever preached in Abyflinia,) 
but fo far' ſurpaſſing, in elegance and purity of 
guage, Geez, that: all the | bearers began to look 
apo this as the firſt miracle on 2 


Aenne mibd-ie; they; Goon thet: 
infant, he not only reſolved to embrace the Ca- 
tholic religion, but declared this his reſokuion 1o- 
n 
under an oath of ſecrecy that be ſhould conceal 5 
for a time. This oath, prudently exafted 
Peter, was as umprudently rendered uſcleſs wk 
zeal of the king himſelf, who being of too fan- - 
guize a diſpoktion to temporize after he was con- 
rehgious obſervation of Saturday, or the Jewiſh 
ters to be wrote to the pope Clement VIII. and: to 
Philip III. king of Spain and Portugal, wherein be 
offered them his friendſhip, 'whilft be requeſted . 
mechanics to aſſiſt, nn | 
people. by 
Theſe ſudden and violent mcafures were preſemaly, - 
known; and every wretch that had, from other 


caules 
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cauſes, the ſeeds of rebellion ſown in his hear, 
began now to pretend they were only nouriſhed 
there by a love and attachment to the true re. 
Many of the courtiers followed the king's ex. 
ample ; ſome as courtiers for the ſake of the king's 
favour, and meaning to adbere to the religion of 
Rome no longer than it was a faſhion at coun, 
promoted their intereſt, and expoſed them 10 no 
danger; others, from their firm attachment to the 
Ling, the refolution to ſupport him as their right- 
ful ſovereign, and a confidence in his fuperior 
judgment, and that be beſt knew what was moſt 
for the kingdom's advantage in its preſent diſtraded 
ſtate, and for the confirmation of his own power, 
fo intimately connected with the welfare of his 
people. Few, very few it is believed, adopted 
the Catholic faith, from that one diſcourſe only, 
however pure the language, however eloquent the 
preacher. A hundred years and more had pal 
ed without convincing the Abyſlinians in general, 
or without any material proof that they were pre- 
pared to be ſo. 
However, the Jeſuits have quoted an inſtance 
of this inftantaneous converfion by the ſermon, 
which, for their credit I will not omit, though no 
notice is taken of it in the annals'of thoſe times 
where it is not indeed to be expected, nor do l 
mean that i 15 leſs credible on this account. 
An Abyffinian monk, of very advanced years, 
came forward to Peter Paez, and faid in a loud 
voice before the king, © Although I have lived to 
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drian faith, I bleſs God that he bas ſpared me to 
this day, and thereby given me an opportunity of 
chookng a better. The things we knew 
you have ſo well explained, that they heeome ſtill 
more intelligible; and we are thereby confirmed in 
which we could hardly underitand, you bave made 
ſo clear, that we now wonder at our own blindneſs 
in not having ſeen them plainly before. For theſe 
benefits which I now confeſs to bave received, I 
bere make my declaration, that it is my ſtedſaſt 
purpoſe, with the aſſiſtanet of Almighty God, to 
live and die in the faith you profeſs, and have 
now preached.” = 

Among thoſe of the court moſt attached to the 
king was Lees Mariam, the inſeparable compani- 
on of his good and bad fortune, who bad followed 
without defigning to throw away. a conſideration... 


upon what were likely to be the conſequences. io 


himſelf. He was reputed, in his character and 
abilities as a ſoldier, to be equal to Za Selafſe, but. 
a very different man, compared to him in bis qua- 

lives of civil life; for. he was ſober in. his general 
behaviour, ſparing in diſcourſe, and much mne 


ready to do a good office than to promiſe ages. 


lo humble aud unaſſuming a deportment, that it 
was thought impoſfible to be real in a man who 
bad fo ofien proved his ſuperiority over others. 
This man, a true royaliſt. was one of thoſe. 
that embraced the Cathclic religion that day, pro- 
Vor. II. FF bably 


* 
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bably following the example of ihe king; and 
this, in the hands of wicked men their 
became very ſoon a pretence for the murder of 
both; for Za Selafſe, impatient of a rival in any 
thing, more eſpecially in ulilitary knowledge, be. 
gan to hold ſeditious aflemblies, and eſpecially 
with the monks, whom be taught to believe what 
the king's conduct daily confirmed, that the Alex. 
andrian.faith was totally reprobated, and no reli. 
gion would be tolerated but that of the church of 
Rome. 

Gojam, a province always inveterate againſt any 
thing that bore the ſmalleſt inclination to the 
church of Rome, declared againſt the king; and, 
before he went to join his affociates, the traitor, 
Za Selafſe, in a conference he had with the Abuna 
Petros, propofed to him to abſolve Za Denghels 
ſubjecis and foldiers from their oaths of allegiance 
to their {overeign. The Abuna, a man of very 
corrupt and bad life, very bearty in the cauſe, and 
an enemy to the king, was ſtaggered at this propo- 
ſal; not that he was averſe to it, becauſe it might 
do miſchief, but becauſe he doubted whether any 
ſuch eſſect would follow it as Za Selafſe expedited; 
and he, therefore, aſked what good he expedied 
from ſuch a novelty ? when this traitor aſſured him, 
that it would be moſt efheactous for that very rex 
ſon, becauſe it was then firſt introduced: the Abe 
na fortbwith abſolved the ſoldiers and ſubjetis of 
Za Denghe! trom their allegiance, declaring the 
Ling excommunicated and accurſed, together with 


all thoſe that ſhould ſupport him, or favour lis 
] and 


cauſe. 
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I muſt here obſerve, that, though we are now 
writing the hiſtory of the 17th century, this was 
the firſt example of any. prieſt excommunicating his 
ſorereign in Abyflinia, except that of Honorius, 
who excommunicated Amda Sion for the repeated 
— of ro. And the doubt the zealot 
Abuna Petros bad of its effeft as being a novelty, 
which fact the Jeſuits themſelves atteſt, ſhews ir 
was a practice that had not its origin in the church 
of Alexandria. Neither bad theſe curſes of the 
Abuna any viſible eſſect, till Za Selafle bad put 
himſelf at the head of an army raiſed in Gojam. 
The king was prepared to meet him, and ready to 
march from Dancaz. 

Za Denghel immediately marched out into the 
plain of Bartcho, and in the way was deſerted, firſt 
by Ras Athanaſius, then by many of bis troops; 
and, by this great deſertion in his army, found the 
firſt eſſects of the Abuna's curſes, infomuch, that 
John Gabriel, a Portugueſe officer of the firſt dif- 
tinftion, adviſed the king to retire in time, and 
avoid 2 batile, by flying to ſtrong-bolds for a ſea- 
ſon, till the preſent deluſion among bis ſuhjects 
ſhould ceaſe. But the king, thinking himſelf diſ- 
honoured by avoiding the defiance of a rebel, re- 
ſolved upon giving Za Selaſſe battle, who, being 
an able general, knew well the danger he would in- 
cur by delay. 

It was October 13th 1704 that the king, aer 
drawing up bis army in order of battle, placing 
200 Portugueſe, with a number of Abyffnian 
troops, on the right, took to himſelf the charge of 
the left, and called for Peter Paez to give him ab- 

Ff 2 ſolution ; 
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folution; but that Jeſuit was occupied at a conve. 
nient diſtance in Tigre, by his exorciſms deſtroying 
ants, butterflies, mice, locuſts, and various other 
enemies, of much more importance, in his opinion, 
than the life of a king who bad been blindly, but 
direfly conducted to ſlaughter by bis fanatical 
preachings. 

The battle began with great appearance of ſuc- 
ceſs. On the right the Ponugueſe, led by old and 
veteran officers, deſtroyed and overturned every 
thing before them with their fire-arms : but on the 
leſt, where the king commanded, things went other. 
wiſe, for the whole of this diviſion fled, excepting 
a body of nobility, his own officers and compani- 
in his defence. Above all, the king himſelf, 
trained to a degree of excellence in the uſe of arms, 
firong and agile in body, in the flower of his age, 
and an excellent horſeman, performed feats of vs 
lour that ſeemed above the power of man: but be 
urmy of Za Selaſſe, and decreafing in number, were 
unable to ſupport any longer ſuch diſadvantage. 
Lees Mariam, folicitous only for the king's faſe 
ty, charging furioufly every one that approached, 
was thruſt through with a lance by a common fol 
dicr who bad approached him unobſerved. The 
king, defirovs only to avenge bis death, threw him 
iecetved 2 ftroke with a lance in his breaſt, which 
threw him from his horſe on the ground. Grievous 
as the wound was, he inſtantly recovered himlell 
and, drawing his ſword, 0 
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much vigour as ever. He was now hemmed in by 
a ring of ſoldiers, part of whom, afraid of encoun- 
tering him, remained at a diſtance, throwing miſſile 
weapons without good direction or ſtrength, as if 
they had been hunting ſome fierce wild beaſt. 
Others, wiſhing to take him priſoner, abſtained 
from ſtriking him, out of regard to his character 
and dignity ; but the traitor, Za Selaſſe, coming up 
at that inſtant, and ſeeing the king almoſt fainting 
with fatigue. and covered with wounds, pointed 
his lance, and ſpurring his horſe, furioully ſtruck 
him in the middle of the forchead, which blow 
threw the king ſenſeleſs to the ground, where he was 
afterwards ſlain with many wounds. 

The battle ended with the death of Za Denghel ; 
many ſaw bim fall, and more his body after the 
defeat ; but no one choſe to be the firſt that ſhould 
in any way diſpoſe of it, or care to own that they 
knew it. It lay in this abject ſtate for three days, 
till it was buried by three peaſants in a corner of 
the plain, in a little building like a chapel (which 
I have ſeen) not above fax feet high, under the ſhade 
of a very fine tree, in Abyſſinia called it aſſa: 
there it lay till ten years after, when Socinios re- 
moved ut from that humble mauſoleum, and buried 
it in a monaſtery called Daga, in the lake Dembea, 
with great pomp and magnificence. 

The grief which the death of Za Denghel occafi- 
oned was ſo univerſal, and the odium it brought upon 
the authors of it ſo great, that neither Za Saleſſe 
nor Ras Athanaſius dared for a time to take one 
ſiep towards naming a ſuccefſor, which the fear of 
2a Denghel, and the uncertainty of victory, had 

prevented 
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before the battle. There was no doubt but that 
the election would fall upon Jacob, but be was far 
off, confined in the mountainous country of Caff: 
in Narea. The diſtance was great; the particular 
place uncertain ; the way to it lay through deſerts, 
always dangerous on account of the Galla, and of. 


JACOB 
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14 © 0 
From 1604 to 1605. 


Makes Propoſals to Socinios, which are rejected — Takes 
the Field—Bad Cunduc? and Defeat of Za Selaſſe— 
Battle of Debra Zei. Jacob defeated and flain. 


Drs the interim, Socimos appeared in Am- 
bara, not as one offering himſelf as a candidate to 
be ſupported by the ftrength and intereſt of others, 
but like a conqueror at the head of a fmoli but 
well-diſctplined army of veteran troops, ready to 
compel by force thoſe who thould refuſe to ſu cat 
allegiance to him from conviction of bis right. 

The firſt ſtep he took was to fend Bela Chriſtos, 
a nobleman of known worth, to Ras Atbanaſius 
then in Gojam, ſtating to him his pretenſions to fuc- 
ceed Za Deughel in the kingdom, defiring his ath{t- 
ance with his army, and declaring that be would 
acknowledge the fervice done him as ſoon as it 
was in his power. Without waiting for an anſu ei, 
at the head of his little army he paſſed the Nile, and 
entered Gojam. He then fent a fecond meſſage to 
Ras Athanaſius, acquainting him that he was at 
hand, and ordering him to Prepare to receive him 
as his ſovereign. 

This abrupt and confident conduct of Socinios 
very much diſcoucerted Ras Athanaſius. He had 
as yet concerted nothing with his friend Za Se'afe, 
and it was now late to do it. There was no perſon 
then within the bounds of the 5 that ſliciied 


the 
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the crown but Socinios, and be was now at hand, 
and very much favoured by the ſoldiers. For theſe 
reaſons, he thought it beſt to put a good face upon 
the matter in bis preſent fituation. He, therefore, 
met Socinios as required, and joined his army, as 
if it had been his free choice, and ſaluted him king 
in the midlt of repeated cheerful congratulations ef 
both armies now united. 

Having ſucceeded in this to bis wiſh, SoC iniog 
loſt no time to try Abe ſame experiment with Za 
Selafſe, who was then in Dembea, the province of 
which be was governor. To bim be ſent this mel. 
ſage, * That God by his grace having called bin 
to the throne of bis anceſtors, be was now ow his 
march to Dembea, where he requeſted him to pre: 
pare his troops to receive him, and diſpoſe them tg 
deſerve the favours that be was ready to conler 
upon all of them.” Za Saleſſe remained for a while 
as if thunder-ſtruck by ſo peremptory an intimation, 
Of all maſters he moſt wiſhed for Jacob, becauſe, 
from experience, he thought be could govem 
him. Of all maſters he moſt feared Socinios, be- 
cauſe he knew he poſſeſſed capacity and qualities 
that would naturally determine him to govern alone. 
After baving coacerted with his friends, he ſem 
Socinios anſwer, * That not having till now knows 
any thing of bis claims or intentions, be bad ent 
an invitation to Jacob into Narea, whoſe anfwer 
he expected; but that, in cafe Jacob did not appear, 
he then would receive Socinios with every mark 
of duty and affefiton, and hoped be would grant 
him the ſhort delay io which he had inadvertently, 


though innocently, engaged bimlelf.” 


Thi 
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This anſwer did in no ſhape pleaſe Sbcinios, 
would never cede his right to Jacob, who was de- 
poſed and judged unworthy to reign ; no nor even 
to bis father Melee Segued, though be ſhould riſe 
again from the grave, and claim the throne be had 
ſo long fat upon.” 
Za Selafſe, eaſily penetrating that there was no 
peace in Socinios's intentions, firſt impriſoned the 
meſſenger, and, inſtead of another anfwer, marched - 
ioftantly with his whole army to ſurpriſe him before 
he bad rime to take bis meaſures. And in this he 
ſucceeded. For Socinios being at that inftanc 
overtaken by ficknefs, and not knowing what truff 
to put in Athanafius's army, retired in bafle to the 
mountains of Amhara ; while Athanafius alſo with- 
drew bis rroops till he ſhould know apen hit 
terms he ſtood both with Za Selaſſe and the 

Still no return came from Jacob. The winter was 
nearly paſt, and not only the foldiers, but 
of all ranks began to be weary of this imerregnum, 
and heartily wiſhed for their ancient ſorm of go- 
vernment. They ſaid, Thar fince Jacob did not 
appear, there could de no reafon yr 


received 
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received this embaſſy with great apparent compla- 
cency. He ſent in return a monk, in whom he 
confided, a perſon of great worth and dignity, to 
be his repreſentative, and receive the homage of 23 
Selaſſe and his army. On the news of this monk's 
approach, Za Selaſſe ſent on his part ten men, the 
moſt reſpectable in his camp, to meet this repre. 
ſentative of the king, and conduct him into the 
camp, where Za Saleſſe, and all his troops, did bo- 
mage, and ſwore allegiance to Socinios. Feaſts 
and preſents were now given in the camp, as is 
uſual at the acceſhon of a new king to the throne, 
and all the army abandoned themſelves to joy. 
Theſe good ndings were immediately communi- 
cated both to Socinios and Ras Athanafius. Bur, 
in the midſt of this rejoicing, a meſſenger came 
from Jacob, informing Za Selaſſe that be was then 
in Dembea ; that he had conferred upon him the 
title of Ras and Betwudet, that is, had made him 
the king's heutenant-general throughout the whole 
empire. Za Selaſſe, in poſſeſſion of the height of 
| his wiſhes, and making an ample diſtribution among 
his troops, determined immediately to march and. 
join Jacob in Dembea ; but firſt he wrote privately 
to the ten men that had accompanied the mouk to 
Socimos, that they ſhould withdraw themſelves as 
ſuddenly and privately as poſſible before the coming 
of Jacob was known. Eight of theſe were lucky 
enough to do ſo; two of them were overtaken in 
the flight and brought back to Socinios, who or- 
dered them to immediate execution. 
Ras Athanaſivs, ſeeing the proſperous turn that 


Jacob's affairs bad taken, renounced his oath 9 
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Socinios, and repaired to Jacob at Coga, while 
Socinios retired into Amhara at the head of a very 
reſpectable army, waiting an opportunity to repay 
Jacob for his ambition, and Athanafhus and Za 
Selafſe for their treaſon and perjury towards him. 

Although Jacob was now again ſeated on the 
throne, farrounded by the army and great officers 
of the empire, his mind was always diiturbed with 
the apprehenſion of Socinios. In order to free 
bimſelf from this anxiety, he employed Socinios's 
mother in an application to her fon, with an offer 
of peace and friendſhip; promifing, beſides, that 
he would give him in property the kingdoms of 
Amhara, Wallaka, and Shoa, and all the lands 
which his father bad ever poſſeſſed in any other 


take from him; that the whole kingdom belonged 
to him, nor would he ever relinquiſh any part of 
it but with his life. He adviſed Jacob to conſider 
this, and peaceably reſign a crown which did not 
belong to him; and the attempting to keep which, 
would involve him and his country in a ſpeedy def- 
truction. 

Jacob took the field, and was followed by Za Se- 
laſie. But this proud and infolent traitor, who 
never could confine bimſelf within the line of bis 
duty, even under a king of his own chooſing, 
would not join his forces with Jacob, but vain- 


glorioufly led a ſeparate army, ſubject to his orders 
alone. In this manner, having ſeparate camps, 
chooſing different ground, and ſometimes at a con- 

—  fiderable 
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fiderable diſtance from each other, they came up 
with Socinios in Begemder. Jacob advanced fo 
near him that his tent could be diftinAly ſeen from 
that of Socinios, and, on the morrow, Jacob and 
That wiſe prince ſaw too well that be was over. 
matched ; and, though he defired a battle as much 
as Jacob, it was not upon ſuch terms as the preſent. 
He declined it, and kept hovering about them as 
near as poſſible on the heights and uneven ground, 
where he could not be forced to fight till ĩt per 
ſuited his owa intereſt. 
This refuſal on the part of Socinios did but in- 
creaſe Za Selaſſe s pride. He deſpiſed Jacob as 3 
was owing only to the apprebenſion he had of his 
preſence, courage, and abilities. He continued 
parading with the ſeparate army, perfectly imox- 
cated with confidence and an imagmary ſuperiority, 
neglecting all the wholeſome rules of war ngidly 
adhered to by great generals for the ſake of diſcs 
pline, however diſtant they may be from their 
enn. | 
It was not long before this was told Socinios, 
who ſoon ſaw his advantage in it, and thereupon 
reſolved to fight Za Selaſſe fingly, and watch at 
tentively till be ſhould find him as far as poſible 
from Jacob. Nor did he long wait for the or- 
fon ; for Za Selaſſe, attempting to lead his army 
through very uneven and ficay ground, called th 
Paſs of Mount Defer, and at a conſiderable diſtance 
ꝶ6᷑75 
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paſs ſo rudely, that his army, entangled in broken 
and unknown ground, was furrounded and almost 
cut to pieces. Za Selaſſe, with a few followers, 
ſaved themſelves by the goodneſs of their hoſes, 
and joined the king, being the firſt meſſengers of 
their own defeat. - 

Jacob received the news of this misfortune with- 
out any apparent concern. On the contrary, he 
took Za Selaſſe roundly to taſk for having loſt ſuch 
an army by bis miſconduct; and from that time 
put on a covineſs of carriage towards him that 
could not be brooked by ſuch a cbarater. He made 
direct propoſals to Socinios to join him, if he could 
be affured that his ſervices would be well received. 
Socinios, though be repoſed no confidence in one 
that had changed fides fo often, was yet, for his 
own ſake, defirous to deprive his rival of an officer 
of ſuch credit and reputation with the foldiets. 
He therefore promiſed him a favourable reception ; 
and, a treaty being concluded, Socinios marched 
into Gojam, followed by Jacob, and there was 
joined by Za Selafſe whom Jacob had made gover- 
nor of that province. 

Jacob, not knowing bow far this deſertion might 
extend, and to ſhew Socinios the little value be 
towards him, and offered him battle. This was 
what Socinios very earneſtly wiſhed for; but, as bis 
. army was much inferior to Jacob's he ſeemed to de- 
cline it from motives of ſear, till be bad found ground 
Proper for his army to engage in with advantage. 

Jacob, ſenfible of the great ſuperiority he had, 
(hiſtorians fay it was nearly thirty to one) grew 


every 
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every day more 1npatient to bring Socinios to an 
engagement, ſcaring he might retreat, and thereby 
prolong the war, which he had no doubt would be 
bniſhed by the firſt action. Therefore he was am. 
10us to keep kim always in fight, without regare. 
-ing the ground through which his eagerneſs led 
him. Several days the two armies marched fide 
by fide in fight of each other, till they came i 
Debra Tzait, or the Mountain of Olives. There 
Jacob halted; he then advanced a little farther, 
and ſeeing Socinios encamped, he did the fame in 
a low and very diſadvantageous poſt on the banks 
of the river Lebart. 
Socinios baving now obtained his defire, early 
in the morning of the 10th of March 1607 fell ſud 
denly upon Jacob cooped up in a low and narrow 
place, which gave him no opportunity of availing 
himſelf of his numbers. Jacob ſoon found that 
he was over-reached by the ſuperior generalſhipef 
his enemy. Socinios's troops were fo firoagly 
poſted, that Jacob's ſoldiers found themſelves wa 
number of ambuſhes they bad not ſoreſeen, ſo that, 
fighting or flying being equally dangerous to them 
bis whole army was nearly deſtroyed in the field, 
or in the flight, which was moſt ardently and vi 
gorouſly followed till night, with 2258 
part of Socinjos. 

This battle, decifive enough by the rout and 
diſperſion of the enemy, became ſtill more fo from 
two circumflances attending it: The firſt was the 
death of his competitor, who fell unknown among a 
herd of common ſoldiers in the beginning of the ac 
6—— — 
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thing worthy of the character he bad to ſuſtain, or 
that could enable any ſpectator to give an account 
in what place be fell ; the conſequence of which 
was, that he was thought to be alive many years 
afterwards. The ſecond was the death of the 
Abuna Petros. This pneſt bad diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in Za DenghbeP's reign, by abſolving the 
king's ſubjects and ſoldiers from their oaths of al- 
legiance, which was followed by tbe unfortunate 
death of Za Denghel in the plain of Bartcho. Vain 
of the importance he had acquired by the ſucceſs 
of his treaſon, he had purfued the fame conduct 
with regard to Socinios, and followed Jacob to 
battle, where, trufting to his character and habit 
for the ſaſety of his perſon, be neglefied the dan- 
ger that he ran amidſt a flying army. While occu- 
pied in uttering vain curſes and excommunications 
againſt the conquerors, he was known, by the cru- 
cih he held in his hand, by a Mooriſh foldier of 
cut bis head off, and carried it to the king. 
The Abyflinian annals ftate, that, immediately 
after ſeeing the head of Abuna Peter, Socinios or- 
dered a retreat to be ſounded, and that no more of 
his enemies ſhould be flain. On the contrary, 
the Jeſuits have ſaid, that the purfuit was conti- 
nued even after night; for that a body of horſe, 
among whom were many Portugueſe belonging to 
the army ot Jacob, flying from Socinios's troops, 
ſell over a very high precipice, it being fo dark 
that they did not diſcover it ; and that one ſoldier, 
called Manuel Gonfalez, finding his horſe leave 
him, as it were flying, lighted luckily on a tree, 

where, 
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where, in the utmoſt trepidation, he ſat all night, 
not knowing where he was. This fear was greaty 
encreaſed in the morning, when be beheld the 
horſes, and the men who were his companion, 
lying dead and daſhed to pieces in the plan 
below. | 

Ras Athanaſius, who had followed the 
Jacob, narrowly eſcaped by the ſwifineſs of his 
horſe, and hid himſelf in the monaſtery of Dima, 
at no great diſtance from the field of battle; and 
Peter Paez, from remembrance of his former good 
offices, having recommended him to Sela Chriftes, 
Socinios's brother-in-law, be was pardoned; but 
lofing favour every day, bis effefts and lands hav 
ing deen taken from him on different occaſions, be 
is ſaid at laſt to have died for want, juſtly deſpiſed 
by all men for unſteadineſs in allegiance to his ſo 
vereigns, by which he bad been the occaſion of 
the death of two excellent princes, had frequently 
endangered the life and ſtate of the third, and had 
been the means of the ſlaughter of many thouſands 
of their ſubjects, worthier men than bimlſelf, u 
they fell in the diſcharge of their duty. But before 
his death be bad ftill this further mortificatios, 
that his wiſe, daughter of Sertza Denghel, called 
Melee Segued, voluntarily ſorſook bis bed and 
retired to a fingle life. 


Party of 
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SOCINIOS, oa MELEC SEGUED. 
From 1605 to 1632. 


Secinios embraces the Romiſh Religiou—War with Sen- 
naar ib the Shepherds— Vidlent Cunduct of the 
adega—Secinios reflores the Alexandrian Religion— 
Refigns his Crown to his eldeff Son, 


Socixlos, now univerſally acknowledged as 
king, began his reign with a degree of moderation 
which there was no reaſon to expect of him. Of- 
ten as he had been betrayed, many and inveterate 
as his enemies were, now he had them in his power, 
be ſought no vengeance for injuries which be bad 
ſuffered, but freely pardoned every one, receiving 
all men graciouſly without reproach or refleQions, 
or even depriving them of their employments. 

Being informed, however, that one Mabardio, 
a Moor, had been the firſt to break through that 
reſpe& due to a king, by wounding Za Denghel- at 
the battle of Bartcho, he ordered him to be brought 
at noon- day before the gate of his palace, and his 
head to be there firuck off with an ax, as a juſt 
atonement for violated majeſty. 

The king, now retired to Coga, gare his whole 
attention to regulate thoſe abaſes, and repair thoſe 
loſſes, which this long and bloody war had occa- 
honed. He bad two brothers by the mother's fide, 
2 2 merit, Sela Chriſtos, and Emana 

os, ined to ſhare the princi . 
A 
Vor. II. Gg Bela 
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Bela Chriſtos, a man of great family, who had 
been attached to him fince he formed his firſt pre. 
tenſions to the crown, was called to court to take 
his ſhare in the glory and dangers of this reign, 
which it was eaſy to fee would be a very aflive 
one; for every province around was full of rebels 
and independents, who had ſhaken off the yoke of 
government, paid no taxes, nor ſhewed other re- 
ſpectt to the king than juſt what at the moment cun- 
ſiſted with their own intereſt or inelination. 

The Portugueſe ſoldiers, remnants of the army 
which came into Abyſſinĩa under Chriſtopher de 
Gama, had mukiplied exceedingly, and their chil 
dren had been trained by their parents in the uſe of 
fre- arms. They were at this time incorporated in 
one body under John Gabriel a veteran officer, 
who ſeems to have conſtantly remained with the 
king, while his foldiers (at leaſt great part of them) 
had followed the fortune they thought moſt likely 
to pievail ever ſince the time of Claudius. 
Mienas did not eſteem them enough to keep them 
in his army at the expence of enduring the ſeditiom 
converſations of their prieſts reviling and underva- 
luing his religion and government. He therefore 
baniſhed them the kingdom; but, ĩnſtead of obey- 
ing, they joined the Baharnagaſh, then conſfederat- 
ed with the Turks and in rebellion againſt his fore 
reign, as we have already mentioned. Sertus 
Denghel ſeems to have ſcarcely ſet any value upon 
them after this, and made very little uſe of them 
during his long reign. Upon the infant Jacob's 
being put upon the throne they all adhered to bim: 
aud, after Jacob's baniſhment, part of them had 
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attached themſelves to Za Denghel, and behaved 
with great ſpirit io the battle of Bartcho. 

Upon Jacob's reſtoration they had joined him, 
and with him were defeated at the decifive battle 
of Lebart, being all united againſt Socinios; fo 
that, ou whatever fide they declared themſelves, 
they were conſtantly beaten by the cowardice of 
the Abyfiiuians with whom they were joined. Yet, 
tho they bad been ſo often on the fide that was un- 
fortunate, their particular loſs had been always in- 
considerable; becauſe, whatever was the fate of 
the reſt of the army, none of the country troops 
would ever ſtand before them, and they made their 
retreat from amidſt a routed army nearly in the 
ſame ſafety as if they bad been conquerors; be- 
cauſe it was not, for ſeveral reaſons, the untexeſt of 
the conquerors to attack them, nor was the expe- 
riment ever likely to be an eligible one to the af- 
Socinios followed a conduct oppoſite to that of 
Menas. He determined to attach the Portugueſe 
wholly to himſelf, and to make them depend upon 
him entirely. For this reaſon he' made great ad- 
vances to their prieſts, and ſent for Peter Pacz to 
court, where, aſter the uſual diſputes upon the 
pope's ſupremacy, and the. two natures in Chriſt, 
maſs was faid, and a ſermon preached, with much 
the ſame ſucceſs as it had been in the time of Za 
Denghel, and with full as great offence to the 
Abyſſinian clergy. 
The province of Dembea, lying md 
Tzana, is the moit fertile and the moſt cultivated 
courtry in Abyſſinia. It is emtirely flat, and ſeems 
G xg 2 to 
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to have been produced by the decreafe of water in 
the lake, which, from very viſible marks, appears 
to have formerly been of four times the extent of 
- what it is at preſemt. Dembea, however fruitful, 
has one inconvenience to which all level countries 
in this climate are ſubject: a mortal ſever rages in 
the whole extent of it, from March to Heder Mi. 
chael, the eighth day of November, when there 
are always gentle ſhowers. This dangerous fever 
flops immediately upon the falling of theſe rains, 
as ſuddenly as the plague does upon the brit falling 
of the nucta, or dew, in Egypt. 

On the ſouth fide of this lake the country riſes 
into a rocky promontory, which forms a peninſula 
and runs 'far into the lake. Nothing can be more 
beautiſul than this ſmall territory, elevated, but 
not to an inconvenient height, above the water 
which ſurrounds it on all ſides, except the fouth. 
The climate is delightful, and no fevers or other 
diſtant mountains is magnificent beyond European 
conception, and Nature ſeems to have pointed this 
place out for pleafure, heakh, and retirement. 
Pacz bad aſked and obtained this territory from the 
king, who, he ſays, gave bim a grant of it in per- 
petuity. The manner of this be deſcribes : *& 
civil officer is fent on the part of the king, who 
calls together all the proprietors of the neighbour 
ing lands, and viſits the bounds with rhem ; they 


kill goat at particular diſtances, and bury the 
| beats under ground upon the boundary line of this 
reality; which — dat. 
dig 
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dig up or remove ; and this is a mark or gift of 
land in perpetuity. 

Without contradicting the form of burying the 
goats heads, I ſhall only fay, I never faw or beard 
of it, nor is there fuch a thing as a gift of hnd in 
perpetuum known in Abyffinia. All the land is the 


king's ; be gives it do whom be pleaſes during plea- 
ſure, and reſumes it when it is bis will. As ſoon 


as he dies the whole land in the kingdom (that of 
the Abuna excepied) is in the difpotal of the crown ; 
and not only fo, but, by the death of every prefent 
owner, his poſſeſſions, however long enjoyed, re- 
vert to the king, and do not fall ro the eldeft for. 
It is by proclamation the poſſeſion and property 
is recouveyed to the heir, who thereby becomes 
abſolute matter of the land for his own life or plea- 
ſure of the king, under obligation of military and 
other ſervices ; and that exception, on the part of 
the Abuna, is not in reſpect to the ſanctity of bis 
nern. but becauſe it is founded upon 
| treaty *, and is become part of the conſtitution. 
The Abyfnians ſaw, with the utmoſt aftoniſh- 
ment, the erection of a convent ſtrongly built with 
ſtone and lime, of which before they bad no know- 
ledge, and their wonder was ſtill increaſed, when, 
at defire of the king, Paez undertook, of the fame 
materials, to build a palace for bim at the ſouth- 
moſt end of this peninfula, which is called Go:- 
gora. It was with amazement mixed with terror 
that 


* We have mentioned this treaty in the reign of Ian 
Amlac. 
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that they ſaw a houſe riſe upon houſe, for ſo they 
call the different ſtories. 

Paez here diſplayed his whole ingenuity, and the 
extent of his abilities. He alone was architeft, ma. 
ſon, ſmith, and carpenter, and with equal dexte. 
rity managed all the inftroments uſed by each pro. 
ſeſſion in the ſeveral ſtages of the work. The pa- 
lace was what we ſhall call wainſcoted with cedar, 
divided into ftate-rooms, and private apartments 
likewiſe for the queen and nobility of both ſexes 
that formed the court, with accommodations and 
lodgings for guards and fervants. 

Asthe king had at that ume a view to attack the 
rebels, the Agows and Damots, and to check the 
inroads of the Galla ĩiuto Gojam, he ſaw with plez- 
fare a work going on that provided the moſt com- 
modious refidence where his occupation in all pro- 
bability was chiefly to lie. His principal aim was 
to bring into his kingdom a number of Portugueſe 
troops, which, joined to thoſe already there, and 
the converts he propoſed to make after embracing 
the Catholic religion, might enable him to exnir- 
pate that rebellious ſpirit which ſeemed now uni- 
verſally to have taken poſſeſſion of the hearts of his 
ſubjecis, and eſpecially of the clergy, of late taught, 
he did not ſeem to know how, that moſt dange- 
Tous privilege of curling and excommunicating 
kings. He had not feen in Peter Paez and his ſel- 


low-prieſts any thing but ſubmiſſion, and a lore of 
monarchy ; their lives and manners were truly 
apoſtolical ; and he never thought, till he came a- 
terwards to be convinced upon proof, that the pa- 


triarch from Kome, and the Abuna from Cano, 
tho 
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tho" they differed in their opinion as to the two 
natures in Chriſt, did both beartily agree in the de- 
fire of erecting ecclefiaftical dominĩon and tyranny 
upon the ruins of monarchy and civil power, and 
of effecting a total fubordination of the civil go- 
vernment, either ro the chairs of St. Mark or St. 
Peter. 

In the winter, during the ceſſation from work, 
Socinios called Pacz from Gorgora to Coga, 
where be eularged the territory the Jeſuits then had 
at Fremona. Aſier which he declared to him his 
refolution to embrace the Catholic religion; and, 
as Pacz fays, preſented him with two letters, one 
to the king of Portugal, the other to the pope: the 
firſt dated the 1cth of December 1607, the latter 
the 14th of October of the ſame year. Theſe lei- 
ters ſay not a word of his intended conv nor 
of ſubmiſſion to the ſee of Rome; but complain 
only of the diſorderly ſtate of his kingdom, and the 
conſtant inroads of the Galla, earneſtly requeſting 
a number of Portugueſe ſoldiers to free them from 
their yoke, as formerly, under the conduct ot 
Chriſtopher de Gama, they had delivered Ab) 1- 
finia from that of the Moors. 

- While theſe things paſſed at Coga, two pieces of 
intelligence were brought to the king, both very 
material in themſelves, but which attetted him very 
differently. The firſt was, that the traitor Za Se- 
laifſe, while making one of his incurfious into Co- 
Jam, had fallen into an ambuſh laid for him by the 
Toluma Galla, guardians of that province on the 
banks of the Nile, and that theſe Pagans had flain him 
a a 

the 
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the king, who ordered it to be expoſed on the 
lance whereon it was fixed, in the moſt conſpicuom 
place in the front of his palace. 

This was the end of Ras Za Selafſe, a name held 
in deteftation to this day throughout all Abyffiny. 
Though his death was juſt fuch as it ought to have 
been, yet, as it was in an advanced time of life, 
he fill became a burtful example, by ſhewing that 
it was poſhble for a man to live to old age in the 
continual practice of murder and treaſon. 

He was of low birth, as I have already obſerved, 
of a Pagan nation of Troglodytes, of the loweſt ef. 
teem in Abyſhnia, employed always in the meaneſt 
and moſt ſervile occupations, in which capacity he 
ferved firſt in a private famuly. Being obſerved to 
dave an active, quick turn of mind, be was prefert- 
ed to the ſervice of Melee Segued, upon whoſe 
death be was fo much eſteemed by his fon Jacob, 
for the expertneſa and capacity he ſhewed in buf. 
neſs, that he gave him large poſſeſſions, and ap- 
pointed him afterwards to ſeveral ranks in the ar- 
my; baving regularly advanced through the ſub- 
ordinate degrees of military command, always 
with great ſucceſs, he was made at laft general; 
and being now of importance fuſficient to be able 
to ruin his benefaftor, he joined Ras Athanaſius, 
who had rebelled againſt Jacob, by whom he was 
taken priſoner, and, beizg mereifully dealt with, 
only baniſhed to Narea From this di giaceſul 
ſituation he was treed by Za Denghel, who confer- 
red upon him the moſt lucrative important employ- 
ment in the ſtate. In return, he rebelled agai.ſt 
22 Denghel; and at Bar cho deprived Eim of his 
kingdom 
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Not content with all this, he began to form ſome 
new deſigns while with the court at Coga ; and, 
having ſaid to ſome of the king's ſervams over wine, 
that it was prophefied to him be ſhould kill three 
kings, which be had verified in two, and was 
waiting for the third, this ſpeech was repeated to 
Soc inios, who ordered Za Selafle to be apprehend- 
ed; and, though he moſt juſtly deſerved death, 
the king mercifully commuted his puniſhment to 
baniſhment to the top of Ouree Amba, which fig. 
nifies the Great Mountain upon the high ridge, 
called Gufma::, near the banks of the Nile; and, 
though cloſe confined in the caves onthe top of that 
mountain, after a year's impriſonment he eſcaped 
to Walaka, and there declared hamfelf captain of 
a band of robbers, with which he infeſted the pro- 
vince of Gojam, when be was flain by a peafam,. 
and his head cut off and ſent to Socinios, who ve- 
ry much rejoiced in the preſent, and ipelad of = 
as we have mentioned. 

12 cnmmen- 
ceived was that in the moumains of Habab, contĩ- 
guous to Maſuah, where is the famous monaſtery of 
the monks of St. Euſtathius, called iin; a perſon 
2>peared calling bimſelf Jacob, fon of Sertza 
Denghel, and pretending to have eſcaped from the 


battle of Lebart; thus, taking advantage of the cir- 


cumſlance 
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cumſtance of Jacob's body not having been found 
in the field among the dead after that engagement 
he pretended he had been fo grievouſly wounded 
in the teeth and face that it was not poſſible to ſuſ 
fer the deformity to appear; for which reafon, az 
he ſaid, but, as it appeared afterwards, to conceal 
the little reſemblance he bore to Jacob, be wrapped 
about his head the corner of his upper cloth, and 
fo concealed one fide of his face entirely. 

All Tigre baſtened to join this impoſtor as their 
true ſovereign; who, finding . himſelf now at the 
head of an army, came down from the mountains 
of Biſan, and encamped in the neighbourbood of 
Dobarwa upon the Mareb, where be bad a new as 
ceſhon of ſtrength. 

The ſhape of the crown is Abjfieis is that o 
the hood, or capa, which the priefts wear when 
ſaying maſs. It is compoſed of filver, ſometime: 
of gold, ſometimes of both metals, mixed and 
lined with blue filk. It is made to cover part of 
the forchead, both cheeks, and the hinder pant of 
the neck hkewiſe to the joining of the ſhoulder. 
A crown of this ſhape could not but be of great 
ſervice in hiding the terrible ſcars with which the 
impoſtor's face was ſuppoſed to be deformed. He 
had accordingly got one made at Maſuab, beat very 
thin out of a few ounces of gold which be bad 
taken from a caravan that he had robbed. He wore 
it conſtantly upon bis bead as a token that he was 
not a candidate for the crown, but real ſovereigu, 
who had worn that mark of power from his is 


fancy. 
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The news of this impoſtor, with the uſual exag- 

geration of followers, ſoon came to Sela Chriftos, 
governor of Tigre, who, ſeeing that the affarr bo- 
came more ſerious every day, reſolved to attempt 
to check it. He conceived, however, he bad little 
truſt to put in the troops of his province, who all 
of them were wavering whether they ſhould not 
join the rebel. His fole dependence, thea, was 
upon the troops of his own houſehold, veteran 
ſoldiers, well paid and cloathed, and firmly attached 
to his perfon, and likewiſe upon the Portugueſe. 
Above all, being himſelf a man of cunſummate 
courage and prudence, he was far from jadging of 
the power of his enemy by the mulinude of rab- 
ble which compoſed it. 
As ſoon as the armies came in preſence of each 
other, Jacob offered the governor battle. But no 
ſooner did the impoſtor's troops ſee the eagernefs 
with which the fmall but choſen band ruſhed upon 
them, than they fled and diſperſed ; and though Sela 
Chniſtos had taken every precaution to cut off the 
pretended” Jacob from his ufual ſculking places, i: 
was not polhble to overtake or apprehend him; for 
he arrived in ſaſety in one of the higheſt and mot 
macceſhble mountains of the diſtrict, whence be 
| looked down on Sela Chriſtos and bis army wich- 
out apprehenſion, having behind him a retreat to 
the more diſtant and leſs knnen mountains of 
Hlamazen, ſhould his enemies preſs kim further. 

As long as Sela Chriftos remained u ich bis liitle 
army in that country, the inpoſtor Jacob comi- 
naed on the higheſt part of the mountains, accom- * 
paned only by two or three of his moſt intimate 

frie:.ds, 
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friends, who being people whoſe families dwek in 
the plain below, brought him conſtant intelligezee 
of what paſſed there. 
Sela Chriſtos, wiſhing by all means to engage the 
enemy, marched into a conſiderable plain called 
Maz-aquel ; but ſeeing on every fide the top of eh 
mountain guarded by troops of foldiers, he wa 
afraid he had advanced too far; and, apprebenive 
leſt he ſhould be incloſed in the midft of a mul. 
tude fo poſted, he began to think how he could 
beſt make his retreat before be was ſurrounded by 
fo numerous enemies. But they no ſooner ſaw his 
intentions by the movement of his army, than, 
leaving their leader as a ſpectator above, they fel 
on all fides upon Sela Chriſtos's troops, who, har- 
ing no longer any ſafety but in their arms, began 
to attack the bill that was next them, which they 
ſtormed as they would do a caſtle. Finding the 
ſmall refiftance that each of theſe poſts made, the 
governor divided his ſmall army into fo many ſe 
parate bodies, leaving his cavalry in the plain be- 
low, who, without fighting, were only employed 
in ſlaughtering thoſe his troops had diſlodged from 
their ſeparate polts. 
The day after, the impoſtor aſſembling his ſcat- 
tered troops, retreated towards the fea into the ter- 
ritory of Hamazen, between the country of the 
Baharnagaſh and the mountains of the Habab. 
Sela Chriſtos, finding that, while he purſued his 


victory in theſe diſtant parts, the ſpirit of rebellion 
increaſed nearer home, reſolved to inform the king 
bis brother of the unpromiſing ſtate of his affairs in 
Tigre, and the great neceſſity there was of his pre 

ſeuce 
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ſence there. Nor did Socinios loſe a moment after 
though it had found him, in one reſpect, very in 
prepared for ſuch an undertaking ; for he had ſent 
all his horſe from Coga upon an expedition againſt 
the Shangalla and Gongas, nations on'the north- 
weſt border of this kingdom; fo that, when he 
marched trom W ainadega, his cavalry amounted to 
530 men only, beſides a ſmall reinforcement brought 
by Emana Chriſtos, governor of Amhara. 

It was at Aibo the king turned off the road to 
Tigre towards Begemder, and that day encamped 
at Wainadega. From Wainadega he advanced to 
Davada ; and, croffing the Reb, be turned off by 
the way of Zang, and encamped at Kattame. He 
then proceeded to Tzame, and arrived at Hader. 
At this place ſome ſpies informed him that an ad- 
vanced party of the Galla Marawa were ftrongly 
lodged in a bill not far off Upon receiving this 
notice, Socinios ordered his army to refreſh them- 
ſelves, to extinguiſh all lights, 9 
little noife as pofhble. 

Wille k was fideo Give ef 0; + Bitinds. 
tachment of the king's army ſurrounded the hill 
where the Galla were, and found there a ſmall. 
number of theſe ſavages placed like piquets to give 
the alarm and prevent ſarpriſe. Eleven Galla were 
lain, and their heads cut off and carried to the 
king, the firſt fruits of his expedition. 

Reſolving to profit by this early advantage, So- 


cinios followed with all diligence, and came in 
light of the army of the enemy, without their hav- 
ing taken the ſmalleſt alarm. They were lying 


cloſely 
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cloſely and fecurely iu their hats that they had 
made. A large ravine full of trees and ſtumps 
Civ ided the tuo armies, and in part concealed them 
from cach other. The king ordered Emana Chriſios 
and Abeton Melleta Chriltos, to paſs the ravine 
with the horſe, aud fall upon the Galla ſuddenly, 
throwing the heads of thoſe of the advanced guard 
they had cnt off on the ground towards them. 
Before the king's horſe had paſſed the ravine, 
the Galla were alarmed, and mounted on horſe. 
tack As they ue ver fght in order, it required no 
time 10 form; but they received the king's cavalry 
ſo rudely, that, though Emana Chxiſtos and the 
young prince behaved with the utmoſt courage, they 
were beat back, aud obliged to fly with contiders. 
ble loſs, being entangled in the buſhes. No ſooner 
did the king obſerve that his horſe were engaged, 
than he ordered his troops to paſs the ravine to 
ſupport them, and was deſirous to bring on a gene 
They would not ſtir, but ſeemed benumbed and 
overcome by the cold of the morning, ſpectatam 
of the ruin of the cavalry. 
Emana Chriftos, and thoſe of the cavalry that 
had efcaped the maffacre, had repaſſed the ravine, 
and diſperſed themſelves in the front cf the foot; 
while the victorious Marawa, like ignorant ſavage, 
puſhed their victory to the very front of the king's 
line. Socinios, ordering all the drums of the a 
to beat and trumpets to ſound, to excite ſome ſpuit 
in his troops, advanced bimſelf before any of bis fob 


diers, and flew the firſt Galla within his reach with 
his own bands. The example and danger the kug 


expoſed himſelf to, raiſed the indignation of the 
troops. 
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troops. They poured in crowds, without regard- 

— * upon the Mara wa, great part of whom 
had already paſſed the ravine, and all that had 
it were cut to pieces. 
The Galla, unable to ſtand this loſs, fled from 

the field, and immediately after left Begemder, 
he want of horſe on the king's part ſaved their 
whole army from the deſtruction which would in- 
fallibly have been the conſequence of a vigorous 
purſuit, through a country where every inhabitant 
was an enemy. The king after this returned to bis 
palace at Coga to finiſh the buſineſs be bad in hand. 
In the mean time, a report was ſpread through 

all Tigre, that the king had been defeated by the 
Galla, and that Ras Sela Chriſtos had repaired to 
Gondar in conſequence of that diſaſter. The im- 
poſtor Jacob loſt no time in taking advantage of 
this report. He deſcended from his natural for- 
treſs, and, in conjunction with the governor of 
ravages in Sire. The Ras no ſooner learned that 
he was encamped on plain ground, than be pre- 
ſented himſelf with the little army he had before; 
yet by his preſence and conduR,, the rebels, though 
Rinacy, were defeated with great loſs, and their 
leader, the ſuppoſed Jacob, forced again to his 
Socinios having now finiſhed the affairs which 

detained him at Coga, and being informed that the 
ſouthern Galla, reſenting the defeat of the Marawa, 
kad entered into a league to invade Abyflinia with 
united 
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united forces, and a complete army to burn and 
lay waſte the whole country between the Tacazze 
and Tzana, and to attack the emperror in bis a. 
pital of Coga, which they were determined to def. 
troy, ſent orders to Kaſmati Julius, his foo-in-law, 
to join him immediately with what forces be had, 
as alſo to Ketla Chriſtos; and, being joined by 
both theſe otfhcers and their troops, be manched 
and took poſt at Ebenaat in the diſtrict of Belefſen, 
in the way by which the Galla intended to paſs w 
the capital, and be reſolved to await them there. 
The Galla advanced in their uſual manner, bury. 
dering without mercy all that were fo unfortunae 
as to fall into their hands. The king bore theſe 
exceſſes of his enemy with the patience of a good 
general, who ſaw they contributed to his advantage. 
He therefore did not offer to check any of ther 
diſorders, but by not refaſting rather hoped 46 
encourage them. He had an army in number f- 
perior, and this was ſeldom the caſe; but in qu 
troops being equal to twenty of the enemy, and 
choofing proper ground to engage, and mapeoving 
it by ambuſhes ſuch as the nature of the field per 
muted or ſuggeſted. 

It was the 7th of January 1608, caly inthe 
morning, that the Galla preſented themſelvesto50 
cinios in battle, in a plain below Ebenaat, fur 


rounded with ſmall bills covered with wood. The 
Galla filled the whole plain, as if voluntarily de 
voting 
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voting themſelves io deſtruction, and from the hills 
and buſhes were deſtroyed by fire-arms from enemies 
they did not fee, who with a ſtrong body took po- 
ſeſion of the place through which they entered, 
and by which they were to return no more. 
Socinios that day, for what particular reaſon 
dnes not appear, diſtinguiſhed bumfelf among the 
midft of the Galla, by fighting like a common fol- 
dier. It is thought by the hiſtorians of thoſe times, 
that he had received advice while at Coga, that his 
ſon-in-law Julius intended to rebel, and therefore 
be meant to diſcourage him by compariſon of their 
perſonal abilities. This, however, is not probable ; 
more could be added to it. However that may 
be, all turned to the diſadvantage of the Galla. 
No general or other officer thought himfelf entitled 
to ſpare his perſon more than the king; all fought 
like common foldiers; and, being the men beſt 
armed and mounted, and moſt experienced in the 
field, they contributed in proportion to the flaugh- 
ter of the day. About 12,000 men on the part of 
the Galla were killed upon the ſpot ; the very few 
400 men only fell on the part of the king, fo it 
a maffacre rather than a battle. 
Socinios now reſolved to try his fortuge againſt 
the impoſtor Jacob, and with that reſolution he 
eroſſed Lamalmon, deſcending to the Tacazze in 


- 


bis way to Sire. Here, as on the frontiers of his 
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lution be bad long taken of being crowned with 
all the ancient ceremonies uſed on this occation by 
former kings, while the royal reſidence was in the 
province of Tigre. 

It was on the 18th of March, according to their 
acconnt, the day of our Saviour's firſt coming to 
Jeruſalem, that this feſtival began. His army con 
ſiſted of about 30,000 men. All the great officers, 
all the officers of flate, and the court then preſent, 
were every man dreſſed iu the richeſt and gayeſt 
manner. Nor was the other fex bebindnand in the 
ſplendour of their appearance. The king, drefled in 
erĩmſon damaſk, with a great chain of gold round his 
neck, his head bare, mounted upon 2 horſe richly 
capariſoned, advanced at the head of has nobilay, 
paſſed the outer court, and came to the paved way 
before the church. Here be was met by a number 
of young girls, daughters of the umbares, or 
preme padges, together with many noble virgins 
ſtanding on the right and left of the court. 

Two of the nobleſt of theſe held in their hands 
a crimſon cord. of filk, fomewhat thicker than c 
mon whip-cord, but of a looſer texture, firetched 
acrols from: one company to another, as if to ſhut 
church. When this cord was prepared and draws 
tight about breaſt-bigh - by the girls, the king enter- 
ed, advancing at a moderate pace, curvetting and 
ſhewing the management of his horſe. He wa 
ſtopped by the tenſion of this firing, while" the 
damſels on each fide aſking who be was, were 
tat. 
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To which they replied with one voice, © You 
« ſhall not paſs ; you are not our king.” 

The king then retires ſome paces, and then pre- 
ſents bimſelf as to paſs, and the cord is again 
drawn acroſs his way by the young women ſo as 
to prevent him, and the queſtion repeated. Who 
« are you?” The king anſwered, © I am your king, 
« the king of Iſrael.“ But the damſels refolved, 
even on this ſecond attack, not to ſurrender but 
upon their own terms; they again anſwer, « You 
« ſhall not paſs; you are not our king.“ 

The third time, after retiring, the king advances 
with a pace and air more determined ; and the cruel 
virgins again preſenting the cord and aſking 
who be is, he anſwers, © I am your king, the king 
« of Sion; and, drawing his ſword, cuts the filk 
cord aſunder. Immediately upon this the young 
women cry, © It is a truth, you are our king; 
* truly you are the king of Sion.” Upon which 
they begin to fing Hallelujab, aud in this they are 
ined by the court and army upon the plain; fire- 
arms are diſcharged, drums and trumpets found ; 
ings, advances to the foot of the ſtair of the church, 
where he diſmounts, and there fits down upon a 
ſtone, which, by its remains, apparently was an 
aar of Anubis, or the dog · ſtar: At his feet there 
is a large ſlab of free-ſtone, on which is the inſcrip- 
non mentioned by Poncet, and which ſhall be 
quoted hereafter, when I come to ſpeak of the 
runs of Axum. 

After the king comes to the nebrit, or keeper of 
the book of the law in Axum, ſuppoſed to repreſent 

Hh2 Azarias 
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Azarias the fon of Zadock ; then the twelve um. 
bares, or ſupreme judges, who with Azarias, ac. 
companied Menilek, the fou of Solomon, when 
he Brought the book of the law from Jeruſalem 
and theſe are ſuppoſed to repreſeut the twelve 
tribes. After theſe follow the Abuna at the head 
of the prieſts, and the Itchegue at the head of 
the monks ; then the court, who all paſs through 
the aperture made by the divifion of the filk cord 
which remains ſtill upou the ground. 

The kiag is firſt anointed, then crowned, and is 
accompanied half up the ſteps by the inging priefts, 
called Depteras, chaunting pſalms and hyans. Here 
he ſtops at a hole made for the purpoſe in one of 
the fteps, and is there fumigated with incenſe aud 
myrrh, aloes and caſſia. Divine ſervice is then 
celebrated: and, after receiving the ſacrament, be 
returns to the camp, where fourteen days hood 
regularly be ſpent in ſeaſting, and all manner of re-. 
The king is, by the old cuſtom, obliged to give 
a number of preſents, the particulars of which are 
ſtated in the deftar, or treafury-book, the value, 
the peiſon to whom they are due, and the time of 
giving; but a great part of theſe are gone into deſue- 
tade fince the removal of the court from Tigre, s 
alſo many of the offices are now ſuppreſſed, and 
with them the preſents due to them. 

The nobles and the court were likewiſe obliged 
to give preſents to the king upon that occation. 
The preſent from the governor of Axum 10 
Hons and a fillet of filk, upon which is wren, 
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« The lion of the tribe of Judah and race of Solo- 
« mon hath overcome ;” this ſerves as a form of 
:nveſtiture of lands that the king grants, a riband 
bearing this inſcription being tied round the head 
of the perſon io whom the lands are given. 

This governor was then in rebellion, fo did not 
afiſt at the ceremony. Notwithſtanding the dit. 
ference of expence which I have mentioned, by 
ſuppreſſing places, preſents, and dues, the king 
Tech Haimanout told me at Gondar, that when 
he was in Tigre, driven there by the late rebellion. 
Ras Michael had ſome thoughts of having hiu 
crowned there in coutempt of his enemies; but, by 
the molt moderate calculation that could be made, 
not to turn the ceremouy into ridicule by parti- 
mony, it would have coſt 20,0c0 ounces of gold, 
or L. 50, co Sterling; upon which he laid afide 
the thoughts of it, faying to the king, © Sir, truſt 
to me, 20,000 ounces of Tigre iron ſhall erown 
you better; if more is wamed, I will beftow it 
upon your enemies with pleaſure till they are fatis- 
hed;” meaning the iron balls with which his ſol- 
diers loaded their muſquets. 
| Aker the coronativn was over, the king paſſed 
the Mareb, deſiring to finiſh his campaigu by the 
death of bis competitor Jacob; but that impoſtor 
knew too well the ſuperiority of his rival, and bid 
bimſelt in the inmoſt recefſes, without other attet d- 
ants than a few goats, who furniſhed him with 
their milk, as well as their fociety. 

Socinias left the attair uf the rebel Jacob to be 
ended by Amſala Chriſtos, an officer of great pru- 
dence, u hom be made governor of Tigre ; and, 

taking 
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taking bis brother Ras Sela Chriſtos along with him, 
returned to Coga - Amſala Chriſtos being ſeized 
with a grievous ſickneſs, ſaw bow vain it was for 
him to purſue the ſuppreſſion of a rebellion con. 
ducted by ſuch a head as this impoſtor Jacob, and 
therefore ſecretly applied to two young men, An 
Johannes and Amha Georgis, brothers, and fous 
of the Sham Welled Georgis, who bad committed 
murder, and were outlawed by Socinios, and, 
keeping hid in the mountains, had joined in fellow. 
ſhip with the impoſtor Jacob. 

Theſe, gained by the promiſe of pardon given 
them by Amſala Chriſtos, choſe an opportunity 
which their intimacy gave them, and, falling upon 
Jacob unawares in his retirement, they flew hin, 
cut his head off, and ſent it to the king at Cog, 
who received it very thankfully, and returned it 
to Tigre to Amſala Chriſtos, to be expoſed pub- 
licly in all the province to undeceive the people; 
for it now appeared, that he bad neither fcars in 
his face, broken jaw, nor loſs of teeth, but that the 
covering was intended only to conceal the little ie. 
ſemblance he bore to king Jacob, flain, as we bat 
ſeen, at the battle of Lebart; and he was nov 
found to have been a herdſman, in thoſe ven 
mountains of Biſan to which he bad ſo often fled for 
refuge while bis rebellion laſted. 

The king, in bis return from Tigre, paſſing by 


Fremona, ſent to the Jeſuits there thirty ounces a 
gold, about L. 75 Sterling, for their immediate 


exigency; „ 


® Then the metropolis upon the Lake Tzana. 
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bis regret, © That the many affairs in which he was 
engaged had prevented him from hearing waſs in 
their convent, as he very fincerely wiſhed to do; 
but he left with them the Abuna Simon to whom 
he had recommended to ſtudy their religion, and 
be a friend to it.. 

In this he ſhewed his want of penetration and 
experience ; for though he had feen wars between 
ſoldier and ſoldier, who, after having been in the 
moſt violent ſtate of eumity, had died in defence of 
each other as friends, he was not aware of that de- 
gree of enmity which reigns upon difference of opi- 
nion, not to ſay religion, between prieft and 
prieſt. It was not long, however, before he faw 
it, and the example was in the perſon of his pre- 
ſeat friend the Abuna Simon. 

While Socinios was yet in Tigre, news were 
brought to Coga from Woggora to Sanuda Tzef 
Leham of Dembea, who could not accompany 
the king to Tigre on account of ſickueſs, but was 
left with the charge of the capital and palace dur- 
ing the king's abſence, that Melchizedec, one of 
the meaneſt and loweit ſervauts of the late king Me- 
lee Segued, had rebelled, and was collecting troops, 
conſi ſling of ſoldiers, ſervants, and dependents of 
that prince, and had flain ſome of Socinios's fer. 
rants. Sanuda was a brave and active officer; 
but, being without troops, (the king having car- 
ried the whole army to Tigre) immediately fet out 
from Maitſha to the town of Tchelga, one of the 

| frontiers 


* giſler of the catile: fo the governor of Dembe is 
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frontiers of Abyſſinia, poſſeſſed by Wed Ayerd 
prince of the Arabs. 

It is bere to be obſerved, that though the tern. 
torial right of Tchelga did then, and does fiill ap. 
pertain to the kingdom of Abyſhnia, yet the poſ. 
ſeſhon of it is ceded by agreement to Wed Ageeb 
under whoſe protection the caravans from Egypt 
and Sennaar, and thoſe from Abyflinia to Senner 
and Egypt, were underſtood to be ever fince they 
were cut off in the laſt century by the baſha of Suz- 
kem, for this purpoſe, that a cuſtombouſe might 
be erefted, and the duties divided between the two 
kingdoms equally. The fame is the cafe with 
Serke, a town belonging to Sennaar, ceded for the 
ſame purpoſe to the king of Abyſſinĩa. 

It happened that Abdelcader i, fon of Ounſa 
late king of Seanaar, or of Funge, as he is called 
in the Abyflinian annals, had been depoſed by his 
ſubjecta in the 4th year of his reign, and remained 
at Tehlega under the mutual protection of Wed 
Ageeband the emperor of Abyflinia, a kind of pri- 
foner to them both; and had brought with hima 
number of ſoldiers and dependents, the partakers 
of his former good fortune, who, finding ſafety 
and good uſage at Tchelga, were naturally welk 
aſſected to the king. Theſe, ready mounted and 
armed, joined Sanuda immediately upon his de- 
claring the exigency; and with theſe he marched 
ſtraight to Coga, to the defence of the palace with 
which he bad been intruited. 


Melchizede:, 


t See the Hillory of the rife of this monarchy in my te 
turn through Sent aar 
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Melchizedec, whoſe defign was againſt Coga, 
no ſooner beard Sanuda was arnved there than be 
marched to ſurpriſe him, and a very bloody and 
obſtinate engagement followed. The Funge, piqued 
in honour to render this fervice to their protee- 
tor. fought ſo obſtinately that they were all flain, 
and Sanuda, mounted that day upon a fleet horſe 
delonging to Socinios, eſcaped with difhculey, 
much wounded. 

As foon as Socinice heard of this miafortane, be 
ſent Ras Emana Chriſtos, who marched firaight to 
Woggora, creating Zenobius, fon of Imael, go- 
vernor of that diſtri ; and there he found Zanuda 
Zenobius and Ligaba Za Denghel together, in a 
place called Deberaſſo. 

As ſoon as the rebel Melchizedec heard Emana 
ed noblemen, he ſet himſelf to exert the utmoſt of 
his power to draw together forces of all kinds from 
every part he could get them, and his army was 
ſoon increaſed to ſuch a degree as, notwithſtanding 
the preſence of Emana Chriſtos, to finke terros 
into all the territory and towns of Dembea. No- 
thing was wanted but a king of the royal race for 
whom to fight. Without a chief of this kind, it 
was evident that the army, bowever often ſucceſs- 
ful, would at laſt diſperſe. They, therefore, 
brought one Arzo, a prince of the royal blood, 
from his hiding-place in Begemder. Arzo, in re- 
turn for a throne, conferred the place of Ras upon 
Melchizedec. Za Chriſtos, ſon of Hatzir Abib, 
was appointed to the command of the army under 
him; and, having finiſhed this and many ſuch ne- 
ceflary 


* 
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ceſſary preparatives, they marched ſtraight to meet 
Emana Chriſtos, with a better countenancethan re. 

It was the gth of March 1611, at g in the mom 
ing, when the two armies were firſt in ſight of each 
other, nor did they long delay coming to an en- 
gagement. 'The battle was very obſlinate and 
bloody ; Melchizedec re-eſtabliſhed bis characler 
for worth, at leaſt as a ſoldier; the ſame did Za 
Chriſtos. Of the competitor Arzo, hiſtory makes 
no mention ; his blood, probably, was too pre- 
cious to riſk the ſpilling of it, being ſo far-fetched 
as from king Solomon. After a moiſt obſtinate 
reſiſtance, part of Za Chriſtos s army was brok- 
en and put to flight; but it rallied fo often. 


and fold the ground it yielded fo dear, that it gave 
time to Emana Chriſtos to come up to his army's 
aſſiſtance. 


The Ras, who was as brave a ſoldier as he was 
a wiſe and prudent general, faw it was a time when 
all ſhould be riſked, and threw himſelf into the 
midſt of his enemies; and he was now arrived near 
the place where Melchizedec fought, when that re- 
bel, ſeeing him advancing fo faft among his flaugh- 
the combat, turned his horſe and fled, while affairs 
even yet appeared in his favour. This panic of 
the general had the effe it ordinarily has in bar- 
pet of the general iſſue ſtood ; they fled with Mel- 
chizedec, and loſt more men than would have ſe- 
cured them victory bad they ſtood in their ranks. 


A body 
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A body of troops, joincd by fome peaſants of 
Begemder, purſued Melchizedec ſo cloſely that they 
came up with him and took him priſoner, together 
with Tenſa Chriftos, a very active partizan and 
enemy to Emana Chriſtos. Having brought them 
to the camp, before the Ras returned to Coga, they 
were tried and condemned to die for rebellion, as 
traitors, and the ſentence immediately executed, 
after which their heads were ſent to the king. Ve- 
ry ſoon after this, Arzo, and his general Za Chriſ- 
tos, were taken and ſent to the king, who ordered 
them to be tried by the judges in common form, 
and they underwent the ſame fate. 
The king was employed in the winter ſeaſon 
while he reſided at Coga, in building a new 
church, called St. Gabriel. But the ſeaſon of tak- 
ing the field being come, be marched out with his 
army and halted at Gogora, ſending Emana Chriſ- 
tos and Sela Chriſtos agaĩnſt the rebels; theſe were 
not in a particular clan, or province, for all the 
country was in rebellion, from the head of the 
Nile round, eaſtward, to the frontiers of Tigre. 
Part of them indeed were not in arms, but refuſed 
to pay their quota of the revenue ; part of them 
a governor from the king among them ; others 
wilkogly fubmitted to Socinios, and were armed, 
only thereby to exempt themſelves from payment. 
Sela Chriftos fell upon the inhabitants of the 
mountainous diftrift of Guſman, on the Nile, 
whoſe principal ſtrong- hold, Ouee Amba, be 
forced, killing many, and carrying away their 
children as flaves, which, upon the interceſſion of 


Peter 
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Peter Pacz, were given to the Jeſuits to be educa. 
ed as Catholics. 

The next attempt was upon the Gongas, a black 
Pagan nation, with which he bad the fame ſucceſs ; 
the reſt were the Agows, a very numerous people, 
all confederates and in arms, and not willing 10 
hear of any compoſition. The king ordered one 
of theſe tribes, the Zalabaſſa, to be extirpated as 
far as poſſible, and their country laid waſte. But 
notwithitanding this example, whach met with 
great interruption in the execution, the Agows con- 
tinued in rebellion for ſeveral years afterwards, 
but much imporeriſhed and leſſened in number by 
variety of vĩctorĩes obtained over them. 

The two next years were ſpent in unimportant 
ſkirmiſhes with the Agows of Damot, and with the 
Galla, invaders of Gm. In 1615, the year af 
ter, Tecla Georgis made governor of Samen, and 
Welled Hawaryat, ſhum of Iſalemat, were both 
ſent againſt a rebel who declared bimfelf competi- 
tor for the crown. His name was Amdo. He pre- 
tended to be the late king Jacob fon of Melec Se- 
gued ; and this character be gave himſelf, wihout 
the ſmalleſt communication with the relations or 
connections of that prince. As ſoon as Afera 
Chriſtos and Tecla Garima, ſervants of Welle 
Hawaryat, beard of this adventurer, they ſurpriſed 
him in ITſalemat, and, putting him in irogs, con- 
| CSIR ey of 
Gideon, king of the Jews, whoſe reſidence was 


on the high mountain ot Samen, upon bearing that 
| Amdo 


Alon territory at the foot of Lamalmon. 
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Amdo was priſoner, ſent a body of armed men 
who ſurpriſed Aſſera Chriſtos in his own houſe in 
the night, and killed him, bringing with them his 

Amdo to Samen, and delivered him to 
Gideon there; who not only took him into pro- 
;cfion, bur affſted him in raiſing an army by every 
means in his power. There were not wanting 
there idle vagabonds and lawleſs people enough, 
who fled to the flandard of 2 prince whoſe fole 
view ſeemed to be murder, robbery, and all fort of 
licemioufneſs. It was not long till Amdo, by the 
aſſiſtance of Gideon, found hiuiſelf at the bead of 
au army, ſtrong enough to leave the mountain, 
and try his fortune in the plain below, where be laid 
waſte Shawada, Tſalemat, and all the countries 
about Samen which perſevered in their duty to the 
king. | 

Socinios, upon this, appointed Julius, bis ſon- 
in-law governor of Woggora, Samen, Waag, and 
Abbergale, that is, of all the low countries from 
the borders of the Tacazze to Dembea. Abram, 
an old officer of the king, deſirous to ſtop the 
progreſs of the rebel, marched towards him, and 
offered bim battle ; but that brave officer bad not 
the ſucceſs his intention deſerved, fbr be was de- 
feated and flain ; which bad ſuch an effeft upon 
Julius, that, without bazarding bis fortune farther, 
he ſent to beſeech the king to march againſt Amdo 
with all poſſible expedition, as his affairs were be- 
come defperate in that part of his dominions. 

The king bereupon marched ſtraighi to Woggora, 
and joined Julius at Shimbra-Zuggan ; thence be 
Cefcended from Samen, and encamped upon Tocur- 

Ohha 
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Ohha, (tbe black river) thence he proceeded to 
Debil, and then to Sobta; and from this laſt ſtation 
he ſent a detachment of his army to attack a ſtrong 
mountain called NMetihraba, one of the natural for. 
treſſes of Gideon, which was forced by the king's 
troops after ſome teſiſtance, and the whole inha- 
bitants, without diſtinction of age or fex, put to 
the ſword, for ſuch were the orders of the king. 

This firſt ſucceſs very much diſheartened the re. 
bels, for Mefliraba was, by nature, one of the 
ſtrongeſt mountains, and it, beſdes, had been for- 
tied by art, furniſhed with plenty of proviſions, 
and a number of good troops. The next moun- 
Amba Za Hancafſe, where be bad the like ſucceſs, 
and treated the inhabitants in the ſame manner; 
thence be removed his army to Seganat, where be 
met with a very ſtout reſiſtance; but this mountain, 
too, was at laſt taken, Gideon himſelf eſcaping 
narrowly by the bravery of his principal general, 
who, fighting deſperately, was flain by a muſque- 
teer. 
Fhe conſtant ſucceſs of the king, and the bloody 
manner in which he purſued bis victory, began to 
alarm Gideon, leſt the end ſhould be the extirps- 
tion of his whole nation. He, therefore, made an 
overture to the king, that, ii he would pardon him 
and grant him peace, he would deliver the rebel 
Amdo bound into bis bands. 

The king aſſented to this, and Amdo was accord 
ingly delivered up; and, being convicted of rebeb 
lion and murder, he was ſentenced to be nailed to 
a croſs, and tv remain there till he died. But the 


terrible 
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terrible cries and groans which be made while they 
were fixing him to the croſs, ſo much ſhocked the 
ears of the king, that be ordered him to be taken 
was executed in the midit of the camp. 

Socinios after this retired to Dancaz, and ordered 
Kefla governor of Gojam, and Jonael his maſter of 
the bouſebold, to march ſuddenly and ſurpriſe Be- 
laya, a country belonging to the Gongas and Guba, 
Pagan nations, on whom, every year, he made war 
for the ſake of taking flaves for the uſe of the palace. 
Theſe two officers, with a large body, moſtly borſe, 
fell unawares upon the ſavages at Belaya, flaying, _ 
part, bringing away their children. But not 
with doing this, they likewiſe attacked the 
two diſtricts of Agows, Denguiĩ and Sankara, then 
in peace with the king, and drove away an immenſe 
number of cattle, which the king no ſooner heard, 
than be ordered a ſtrict ſearch to be made, and the 
whole cattle belonging to the Agows to be gathered 
together, and reſtored to their reſpective owners ; 
a piece of juſtice which ſoftened the hearts of this 
people more than all the ſeverities that had been 
hitherto uſed ; and the good eſſects of which were 
ſoon after ſeen upon the Agows, though it produced 
1 very different in the conduct of Jo 


"he kingrs year, 1616, left his capital at the 
uſual time, in the month of November, and ordered 
his whole bouſcbold to attend him. His intention 
cially the tribe called Libo. But this campaign was 
rendered fruitleſs by the death of the king's eldeſt | 

| fon. 
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fon, Kennafſer Chriſtos, a young prince of g 
hopes, eſtcemed both by the king and the n 
He bad an excellent uwdcrſtauding, and tbe aut 
affable manners potlble, to thoſe even whomae 
did not like ; was very fond of the foldiers;- mes. 
ciful, gengraus, aud liberal; aud was bn 
be the favourite of the king bis faber, whiuthed 
him with grea: pomp in the church of. Debrengy, 
buile by king lane in the lake Trans + + 

iu de midſt of this owning, thers- eames 
very bloody order * from the king, iy 
wells us the Ga. but does not eſſiga any H ey 


EN ES 
12 — 


| " 
Tt was baby part of the fruits of the 3 
and the work of his gew religious advifers. * 
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Ron of id ds mes fs 
for ſlaves by the king; and all the Falaſha in Dem- 
bea, in the low countries immediately in the king's 
power, were ordered upon pain of death to re- 
nounce their religion, and be baptiſed. To this 
they conſented, ſeeing there was no remedy ; and 
the king unwiſely imagined, that be had extioguiſh- 
ed, by one blow, the religion which was that of 
bis country long before Choiſtianity, by the unwar- 
ramable butchery of a number of people whom 
he had furpriſed living in. ſecurity under the affor- 
ance of peace. Many of them were baptiſed ac 
cordingly, and they were all ordered to plow and 
barrow upon tbe ſabbath-day. 
14 to Sela Chriſtos, and 
Kefla governor of Gojam, that, aflembling their 
troops, they ſhould transfer the war into Namo, 
2 province on the ſouth fide of the. Nile, called alſo 
in the books a kingdom. Through this lies the 
road of the merchams leading to Narea. It is in- 
habized by ſeveral clans of Pagans, which together 
make the great diviſion of theſe nations into Boren, - 
aud Berrama Galla. 

The army paſſed the Nile, laying waſte the whole 
country, driving off the cattle, collecting the wo- 
men and children as ſlaves, and putting all the men 
o the ſword ; without theſe people, though they 


make conſtant inroads into Gojam, appearing any 
Vor. II. - -—_ where 


* The words, Boren, and —_—J____ 
ing in the Ethiopie. r 
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where in force to ſtop the deſolation of their coun. 
try. The whole tract between Narea and the Nite 
was now cleared of enemies, and a number of 
prĩeſts at that time ſent to revive drooping Chriſtiz. 
nity in thoſe parts. 

In the year 1617, a league was again made 
among the Boren Galla, that part of them ſhould 
wa) ſhould enter Begemder. Upon hearing this 
the king in haſte marched to Begemder, that he 
 niight be ready in caſe of need to aſſiſt Tigre. He 
then fixed his head-quarters at Shima, but from this 
he ſpeedily removed; and, paffing Emfras, 'came 
to Dobit, a favourite refidence of the emen 
Jacob, where be held a council to determine which 
of the two provinces be ſhould firſt affiſt. 

It was the general opinion of his officers, thatto 
"march at that time of the year into Tigre, by Nee 
der was to deſtroy the army, and dĩſtreſs both provin- 
ces; that an army, well provided with horſe, was ne- 
that in eſſect, though the royal army at preſent wasſo 
appointed, yet there was no graſs at that time of 
_ the year in all that march for the ſubſiſtente of the 
cavalry, and very little water for the uſe of mane: 
beaft, an inconvenience the Galla themſelves mult 
experience if they attempred an invaſion that way. 
It was, moreover, urged, that, if the king ſhould 
march through Woggora and Lamalmon, they 
too; but then they would throw themſelves far 
from the place where the Galla bad entered, ad 
weeld be obliged to full io the fuer matt 
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quence of this deliberation was, that it was with 
very great regret the good of the commonweal ob- 
liged them to leave Tigre to the protection of Pro- 
vidence alone for a time, and haſten to meet the 
enemy that were then laying Gojam waſte. 

With this view the king left Dobit, and came to 
the river Gomara in Foggora. He then paſled the 
Nile near Dara, and came to Selalo, where he heard 
that the Djawi bad paſſed the Nile from Bizamo, 
and entered Gojam at the oppoſite fide to where he 
forced march. advancing three days journey in one, 
be came to Bed, upon the river Sadi ; but, inſtead 
of finding the enemy there, he received intelligence 
from Sela Chriſtos, that he had met the Galla im- 
mediately after their paſſing the Nile; bad fought 
them, and cut their army to pieces, without allow- 
ing them time to ravage the country. 

Upon this good news the king turned off on the 
road to Tchegal and Wainadaſſa, and ordered Bela 
Chriſtos to aſſemble as great an army as he could, 
and fall upon the Djawi and Galla in Walaka and 
Shoa, as alſo Ras Sela Chriſtos, to paſs the Nile 
and join him there. 

That general loft go time, but marched ſtraight 
10 Amca Ohha, or the the river Amca, where be 
found the Edjow, who fled upon his coming, with- 
out giving him any opportunity of bringing them 
io an engagement, abanduging their wives, chil- 
dren, and ſubſtance, to the mercy of the Enemy. 
Sela Chriſtos, having finiſhed this expedition as he 
unended, returned to join the king, wu 

112 found, 
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found encamped upon the river Suqua, near Dem 
Werk, gnarding thoſe provinces in the abſence of 
Sela Chriſtos. From this the king, retreating to- 
wards Dembea, paſſed the Nile near Data, and e- 
camped at Zinzenam, whence he marched round 
the lake into Dembea to his palace at Gorgora. 
affords us a proof of what I have faid in fpeaking 
of the cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile, in 
contradiction to the Adulitic inſcription, that no 
ſnow falls in Abyflinia, ot rather, that though ſnow 
may bave fallen in the courſe of centuries, it is a 
phenomenon ſo rare as not to have a name ar 
word to expreſs it in the whole language, and bs 
entirely unknown to the people in general, at leaſt 
to the welt of the Tecazze. 


The Abyflinian hiftorian, from whom theſe me- 


a ſhower of tain fell, which was not properly of 
tte nature of raln, as it did not run upon the ground, 
but remained very light, having ſcarce the weight 


it fell in ſhowers, and occafioned a darkneſs in the 
air more than rain, and like to mift. It covered 
the face of the whole country for ſeveral days. 
retaining its whiteneſs the whole time, then ven 


away like dew, without leaving any ſmell or us 


eſſect behiad it.” 

This was certainly the accidental phanomenond 
a day; for, notwithſtanding the beight of the m 
tains Taranta and Lamalmon, ſnow never was ſeen 
there, at leaſt for ages paſt; and Laſta, in whoſe 
mountain 


of feathers, of a beautiful white colour like flour; | 


| 
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mountains armies have periſhed by cold, as far as 
a very particular inquiry could go, never yet had 
ſaow upon them ; and Zinzenam is not in theſe 
mountains, or in any elevated fituation. On the 
contrary, it is adjoining to the plain country of Fog- 
above 20 miles from the ſecond catarad, or 40 
miles from Gondar; fo that this muſt have been a 
ſhort and accidental change of the atmoſphere, of 
which there are examples of many different kinda, 
in the hiſtories of all countries. 

As ſoon as the weather permitted, the king left 
bis palace at Gorgora in the way to Tocuſſa, where 
de ſtaid ſeveral days ; removed thence jo Tenbel. 
where he cuntinued alſo four days, and proceeded 
to Gunke, where be balred. From bis head-quar- 
ten at Gunke, the king meditating an expedition 
againſt 'Atbara, ' ſent a meſſenger to Nile Wed 
Ageeb, prince of the Arabs, defiring a meeting 
with him before be attacked the Funge, for ſo they 
call the ſubjefts of the new monarchy, lately eſta- 
bliſhed at Senaar by the conqueſt of the Arabs, 
under Wed Ageeb, a very conſiderable part of 
whole territory they had taken by force, and now 
enjoyed as their own poſſeſſions. 
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turned to Socinios a trained falcon, of an excel. 
lent kind, very much eftcemed among the Arabs. 
Soon after this, Abdelcader was depoſed by his 
brother Adelan, fon of Ounſa, and fled to Tehelgz, 
under proteclion of the king of Abyſſinia, who al. 
lowed him an bonourable maintenance; a cuſtom 
always obſerved in ſuch caſes in the Eaſt, by pris- 
Baady, fon of Abdelcader, an active and violem 
young Prince, although be depoſed his uncle Ade. 
lan, took this protection of his father in bad part. 
It was likewiſe foggeficd to him, that the preſent 
ſent by Socinios, a nagareet, or kettle-drum, in- 
that Socinios confidered bim as his vaſſal 
the drum being the fign of inveſtiture ſent by the 
king to any one of his ſubjec̃ts whom be appoins 
ro govern a province, and that the return ofthe fab 
con was likely to be confidered as the acknowledy- 
ment of a vallal to bis faperior. Baady, upon bis 
acceſſion to the throne, was reſolved to relify ths 
200 great refpet ſhewn onthe part of bis father, by 
an. ae de reſolved to offer. _ With, this view, 
_ -. Socinjos took this amiſs, 2s it was intended be 
we troops of Athara, under Nite Wed Aged ft 
- waſte the country, and drive off the people, with 
- ofders to fell them as ſlaves. ' 21426. 263 138 
_ - Among the moſt active in this expedition, ure 
' thoſe of the town of Serke. When Baady con 
banned that his farher and riral was protefledis 
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his own town of Tchelga, it had been anſwered, 
That true it was, Tchelga bad been ceded and did 
belong to Sennaar, for every purpoſe of revenue, 
but that the ſovereignty of the place had never been 
alienated or ſurrendered to the king of Sennaar, 
but remained now, as ever, veſted in the king 
of Abyſſinia. Serke ſtood preciſely in the fame 
fituation with reſpect to Abyſſinia, as Tchelga did 
to Sennaar, when Socinivs demanded fatisfatiion 
for the violence committed againſt him by bis own 
town of Serke. The fame anfwer was given him, 
That for all fiſcal purpoſes Serke was his, but owed 
bim no allegiance; for, being part of the kingdom 
of Sennaar, it was bound to aſſiſt its ſovereign in 
all wars againſt his enemies. 

Socinios, deeply engaged in the troubles that 
attended the beginning of his reign, paſſed over for 
a time both the affront and injury, but ſent into At- 


bara to Nile Wed Ageeb, propoling a treaty with 
him independent of the king of Sennaar. 

There were, at this time, three forts of people 
that inhabited the whole country from lat 13 (the 
mountains of Abyſſinia) to the tropic of Cancer 
(the frontiers of Egypt.) The firſt was the Funge, 
or negroes, eſtabliſbed in Atbara fince the year 
ef * the old inhabi- 
tants country, in 
to this day ; n 
ment. The third, the Arabs, who came hither af- 
ter the conqueſt of Egypt, in an army under Caled 
Ibu el Waalid, or Saif Ullah, the Sword of Gal, 
Guring the Ebalifar of Omar, deflined to ſubdue, 
b " Nubia, 
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Nubia, and, fill later, in the time of Salidan and 
his brother. 


Theſe Arabs bad aſſociated with the firſt jnhabi. 
tants, the Shepherds, e 


———— 
out further moleſtation. 

This prince ofthe Arabs, Nile Wed Ageeb, en. 
braced the offer of the king of Abyſlinia very rex. 
dily ; and a treaty was accordingly made between 
Socinios and him, and a territory in Abyſſinia 
granted him on the frontiers, to which be could w- 
ure in ſaſety, as often as bis affairs were embroiled 
with the fiate of Sennaar. 

It bappened ſoon aſter this, that Alico a Maho- 
metan governor of the Mazaga for Socinios, that 
is, of Nara and Ras el Feel, a low country, as the 
name imports, of black earth, revoked from his 
maſter, and fled to Sennaar, carrying with him a 
number of the king's horſes. Socinios made his 
complaint to the king of Sennaar, who took ws 
notice of it, neither returned any anſwer, which 
exaſperated Socinios ſo much that it produced ihe 
preſent expeditjon, and was a cauſe of much blood. 
i, and of 2 war which, at leaft in iitentiow, 


2 and fome of the beſt horte in 

pon "bis entering the king's tat, K. 
bee MAE fob r , Tall 
R 
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Tigre, was directed to lay waſte that part of the 
kingdom of Sennaar bordering upon the frontiers of 


his province. 
The whole of this expedition ſucceeded to 3 
wiſh ; only Melca Chriſtos, in paſſing through the 
couatry of Shangalla, was met by a large army of 
again{t them, bad attacked him in his paſſage, with 
ſome appearance of advantage; but by his own e 
ertione, and thoſe of his troops alarmed at their 
prince's danger, be not only extricated himfelf 
from the bad fituation he was in, but gave the 
Shangalla ſo entire an overthrow, that one of their 
tribes was nearly exterminated by that day's flaugh. 
ter, and crowds of women and children ſent flaves 
to the king at Dancaz. 
The delay that this occaſioned bad no bad ei- 
ſet upon the-expedition. The victorious troops 
poured immediately into Atbara under Meica Chi 
tos, and completed the deſtrudion made by Wel- 
led  Hawaryat, and the governor of Tigre. All 
Sennaar was filled with people flying from the con- 
and an immenſe number of cattle was dri- 
ven away by the three armies. Baady ſeems 0 
have been an idle ſpectator of this bavock made in 
dis kingdom; and the armies returned without lob 
ä 
Sen the vengeance of Socinios was not, ſatiaſed. 
The Babarnagath, Guebra Mariam, was cow 
manded to march againſt Fatima queen of the Shep 


herds, called at that time Negufia Ecrum, queen 
of the Greeks. This was a princeſs who governed 


2 
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the ſovereigns of the whole country, who, for ſe- 


N. E. of Atbara, one of the largeſt and moſt popu- 
lous towns in it; a town, indeed, built hke the 
reſt, of clay, ſtraw, and reeds, but not leſs popu- 
loas or flouriſhing on that account. It was in the 
way of the caravans from Suakem, both to Aby 
fnia and Sennaar, as alſo of thoſe large caravans to 
and from Sudan, the Negro country upon the Ni- 
ger, which then came, and fill uſe that road in 
their way to Mecca. Its female lovereign was 


purſue this queen till be bad taken her priſoner, 


and to bring her in that condition into his preſence. - 
The enterpriſe was by no means an eaſy one. 
Great part of the road was without water; but 
Guebra Mariam, the Babarnagaſh, was an acive 
and prudent officer, and perfeftly acquainted with 

the ſeveral parts of the country. With a ſmall, 
he hoes A | 
Tnkabiratits namerdfally to the ſword, that n on 
might approach him, not any report be made of bis 
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ed. 


On the 13th day be came before Mendera, and 
ſent a fummons to the queen Fatima to ſurrender. 
Being told that ſhe had fled on his approach, he. 
anfwered, That he cared not where ſhe was; bu 
that, unleſs ſhe ſurrendered herſelf priſoner before 
he entered Mendera, be would firſt ſet the town on, 
ire, and then quench the flames by the blood of 
us inbabitants. 

Fatima, though old and infirm, was too great 8 
lover of her people to riſk the fulfilling this threat 
from any conſideration of what might happen to. 
her. She ſurrendered berſelf to Guebra Mariam, 
with two attendants ; and be, without loſs of time, 
marched back to bis own country, abſtaining from 
every fort of violence or exceſs in his way, from 
reſpect to his female priſoner, whom be brought 
3 — 
firſt meſſenger of his own victory. 

Sotinios received this queen of the Greeks on 
his throne ; but, in conſideration of ber infirmities, 
diſpenſed with the ceremuny of proftration, con- 
ſtantly obſerved in Abyſſinia on being introduced 
to the preſence of the king : ſeeing that ſhe was 
unable to ſtand during the time of ber inter- 
tion, he ordered a low flool to be fet for her on 
the ground; a piece of confideration very rarely 
thewn to any fixanger in Abyfhnia, however great 
their dignity and qualuy. 

Socinjos fternly demanded of his priſoner, 
« Why the and her predeceſſors, being vaſſals to 
the crown of Abyflinia, had not only omitted the 
paymem 
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payment of their tribute, but bad not even ſent 
the cuſtomary preſents to him upon his acceſſion 
to the throne ?” 

To this the queen anſwered with great frankveſs 
and candour, © That it was true, ſuch tributes and 
this was the principal cauſe of paying that tribute; 
but the Abyflinians having firſt ſuffered the country 
to be in great part conquered by the Arabs, and 
then again by the Funge, without ever interfering, 
ſhe had concluded a peace with the Funge of Sen- 
naar, and paid the tribute to them, in conſequence 
of which they defended ber from the Arabs: That 
ſhe bad had no ſoldiers but fuch as were employed 
in keeping a ſtrĩct watch over the road through the 
deſert to Suakem, which was anciently truſted to 
her ; that the other part of her ſubjefis was occu- 
pied in keeping and rearing great herds of cattle 
for the markets of Sennaar and other towns, as 
and Sudan, both employments being of public be- 
nefit; and, therefore, as ſhe did harm to none, 
ſhe had a greater reaſon to wonder what could be 
his motive of ſending ſo far from bome to ſeek ber, 
and ber harmleſs ſabjefts, in tbe deſert, wich ſuch | 
"XF of i t blood.” 27! © ; AETORD . 
tremely pleaſed ; but ed ber, „ Thar be intend- 
ed io miktinain- his anette vight doth over herrfub- | 
Nes, andthe Arabs vader Wed Agee, h 
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now bis vaſſal, in all the country from Fazuclo to 
Suakem; that he confidered the Funge as uſurpem, 
and would certainly treat them as fuch.” Aker this 
Socinios difuuifſed the queen, and gave her af. 
ſurances of protection, having firſt cloathed her as 
his vaſſal in filk and damaſk, after the faſhion of 
women in her own country. 

But it was not long before this train of . ſucceſs 
met with a conſiderable check. Very foon after. 
wards the king being in Gojam, a meſſage was 
brought 1G him from the principal people of Narew 
informing him plainly, « That Benero, having be- 
come cruel and avaricious, put many people to 
death wantonly, and many more for the fake of 
their money ; having taken from them thear wives 
and daughters, either for his own pleaſure, or 0 
ſell them as flaves to the Galla—they bad at laſt 
murdered him, and choſen a man in bis room di- 


patched Muſtapha Baſha with ſome troops, and 
given command 10 all the Mahometans in Narea w 
aſſiſt him, and io ii: quire into the death of Benero, 
and the merit of his ſueceſſor. 
At the fame time, the Galla made an inroad into 
Begemder; and Welled Hawaryar, afſembling what | 
troops he could, in haſte, to ſtop the deſolation of 
that province, and having come in fight of the cut 
my, he was forſaken by bis army, and ſlain, tage 
ther with the Cantibaof Dembea, Amdo, and Nile 


Wel 
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Wed Ageeb prince of the Arabs, afier fighting 
of this news, gave himſelf up to immoderate ſor- 
row ; not fo much for the loſs of bis army which 
bad miſbehaved, as for the death of Welled Ha- 
waryat his favourite ſon, and Amdo and Nile, the 
two beſt officers in his army. : 
It will now be neceffary that we look back a 
linle to the ſtate of religious affairs in Abyflinia, 
which began from this time to have influence in 
every meaſure, and greatly to promote the trou- 
bles of that empire; though they were by no means 
their only cauſe, as ſome have faid, with a view to 
throw greater odium upon the Jeſuits, who furely 
have enough to anſwer for, without inflaming the 
account by any exaggeration. 
Pacz, in the courſe of building the palace at 
Gorgora, had deſervedly aſtoniſhed the whole king- 
dom by a diſplay of bis univerſal genius and capa- 
city. If be was afliduous and diligent in raiſing 
this fabric, be bad not neglected the advancing of 
another, the converſion of Abyflinia to the obedi- 
ence of the ſee of Rome. | 
Ras Sela Chriſtos (if we believe theſe miſſionaries) 
the Abyſſinian books only. Being about to depart 
from Gojam to fight againſt the Galla, he wanted 
teſhon in the preſence of Peter Paez. But, as he 
was buſied at Gorgora building a convent and pa- 
lace there, he contented himſelf with another Je- 
tuit, Franciſco Antonio d Angelis; and, being 
vicdotious in bis expedition, be gave the fathers 
ground 
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ground and a fam of money to build a 
at Collela, which — Abyſiiziz 
belonging to the Jeſuits. - 
As for the king, — already det. 
mined in his own mind, he had not taken any ſtep 
ſodecifive as could induce the compliance of others. 
part in his preſence, between the miſfonarics nd 
the Abyſſinian monks, chiefſy concerniag the long. 
agitated queſtion, the two natures ia Chiift, in 
which, although the victory declared always in f- 
vour of the Jeſuits, if we may credit their repre- 
ſentations, no conviction followed: on the part of 
the adverſaries. At laſt Abuna Simon complained 
to the king, that unuſual and irregular things had 
been permitted without his knowledge; that dil. 
putes upon articles of faith had been held without 
_ calling bim, or bis being permitted to- give his 
. clergy the r SOR nee um 
' troverhes. 
The king, who G4 nee delicve thar the Alte 
eloquenee or learning would make any great aher- 
ation, ordered the difputations to be held v ne ia 
the Abuna's preſente. That prieft's ignorance 
tion, that- there were two natures in Chriſt, \perſeft 
Dod and perfect man, really diſtinct between then 
— ty +4 
_ the Chriſt. - 

At me, e dy eee 
from the king of Spain, Philip II. dated in M 


the 151k'of Marels 26634 atlanta” 
..- > 
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v. of the 4th of January 1611. Theſc letters con- 
tain nothing but general declamatory exbortations 
to Socinios to perſevere in the Chriſtian faith, af- 
ſuring him of the aſſiſtance of tbe Holy Spirit, in- 
ſtead of thaſe Portugueſe regiments which be bad 
ſolicited.” However, the affair of the converhon 
being altogether ſettled between the king and Pacz, 
— — to make the requnciation 
firſt, and then depeud upon the king of Spain and 
the pope for ſending the ſoldiers, if their prayers 

It was neceſſary that Socinios ſhogld write 20 the 
pope notifying his ſubmilkoo to the ſee of Rome. 
Bus lenierg on ſuch a ſubject were thought of too 
great cagſequence io be ſent, as former diſpatches 
to Europe bad been, without being accompanied 
by proper perſons, who, upon accabon, might a- 
ſume the charaQter of ambaſſadors, and give any 
k was en che ma em craiinnt, that the ray 
by Maſuah was fo liable to acqidents, the uperme- 
diate province of Tigre being ſtill as it were in a 
ſtate of rebellion, that it would be cafy for the eue - 
mies of the Catholic faith to intercept theſe meſ- 
ſeugers and letters by the way, ſo that theis con- 
tents might be publiſhed amongſt the king's cuemes 
in Abyſſinia, without. ever being made known in 
Eusope. Some propokd the longer, but, as they 
_ apprehended, the more ſecure way, by paihog Na- 
rea and the provinces ſouth of the frontiers of that 
kingdom, partly inhabited by Gentiles, partly by 
Mahometans, to Melinda, og the Indian Ocean. 
where they might embark for Goa. - 

EE WY Lots 
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* Arn on bis part, named Fecur wh 
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gare them for guards forty men armed with ſhields 
and javelins. Nor was it long before their difh- 
culties began. Travelling about two days to the 
weſt, they came to Senaſſt the princapal village or 
habitation of the Pagan Gongas, very recently in 
rebellion, and nearly deſtroyed, rather than ſubdued. 
lo the firſt demand of fafe-conduQ, they anſwered 
in a manner which ſhewed that, far from defending 
the travellers from others, they were reſolved them 
ſelves to fall upon them, and rob or murder them 
in the way. One Portugueſe offered himſelf to re- 
turn with Fernandes to complain of theſe ſavages 
to Sela Chriſtos; who, upon their arrival, diſ- 
patched three officers with troops to chaſtiſe 'thefe 
2 — 
ants out of their territory and reach. ob 
The Gongas, being informed that a n 
was ſem to Sela Chiiftos, which would iofallibly be 
followed by a detachment of troops, gave the am- 
baffador the ſafeguard be demanded, which carried 
him in three days to Mine. This ts the name of 
ſume miſerable villages, often rebuilt, and as often 
deftroyed, upon a ford of the Nile, over which is 
the ordinary paſſage for the M2hometan merchants 
into Bizamo, the way to the mountainous eountry 
fall here with violence, when Fernandes and his 
companions arrived, they were obliged to pals the 
nver on ſkins blown full of wind. 

The diſtance from Mine to Narea is 50 leagues 
due fouth, with little inclination to weſt. The 


N K k 2 | road 
„ * Which ſignifies the Paſſage. 
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road to it, and the places tbrough which you pak 
are very diſtinctly ſet down in my map, and, The 
lieve, without any material error; it is the ol 
place where the reader can find this route, which, 
till now, bas never been publiſhed. 

The next day our travellers entered the kingdom 
of Bizamo, inhabited by Pagan Galla. Theſe pes. 
ple came in crowds with arms in their hands, i 
fiſting upon being paid for liberty of paſſing through 
their country; but, ſeeing the company of the ink 
baſſador take to their arms likewiſe, they coi. 
pounded for a few bricks of falt and coarſe tum 
cloaths, and thereupon faffered them to pals. The 
fame day, the guide ſent from Natea to coaduft 
them by crooked and nnfrequented paths ont of the 
way of the Pagan Galla, made them to enter aw 
force themſelves; after which they came to a river 
called Males, when it was nearly night. Neu 
they could find no ford where they could pals. 
They now entertained a ſuſpicion, that rhe guard 
from 'Narea had betrayed them, and intended w 
ang. is wet lr CES 
the Galla. 


The day after, they found the ford, and 6 
it without difficulty ; and, being on the other fide, 
they began to be a little more compoſed, as being 
territory of Narea. - After aſcending a high moun- 
tain, they eame to Gonea, where they ſound a u- 
- rifon under one of the principal officers of that 
kingdom, who received them with great marks of 
- honour and joy, on account of the warm recom 
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mendation Sela Chriſtos had given them, and per- 
haps as much for a conſiderable preſent they bad 
brought along with them. 
Narea, the ſouthmoit proviece of the AbyGiaien 
empire, is ſtill governed by its native prigces, who 
are called tbe Beneros ; us terruory reached formerly 


to Bizamo. 
The Galla bave quite farrounded them, eſpeci- 
ally on the ſouth-eaſt and north. What is to the 
welt is a part of Africa, the moſt unknown. The 
people of Narea have 2 ſmall trade with Melinda 
on the Indian Ocean, and with Angola on the 
weſtern, by means of intermediate nations. Na- 
rea is abundantly ſupplied with gold from the Negro 
country that is neareſt them. Some have, indeed, 
— — 3 but, aſter a very dili- 
1QV it 
_— comes dα⏑ 19- 
The kingdom of Narea ſtands like a fortied place 
in the middle of a plain. Many rivers, riſing in 
the fourth and fifth degrees of latitude, ſpread them- 
ſelves, for want of level, over this flat country 
and ſtagnate in very extenſive marſhes | from 


„ 


The foot. of the mountains, or of theſe 
marſhes yeareſt Omg GG 
collee-trees, which, if not the only is the Jargef 
222 Then comes the mountainous 
couutry of Narea Proper, whach is interſperſed with 
imall, unwholeſome, hut very fertile valleys. Im- 
mediately adjoining is the more mountainous coun- 


try of Caffa, without any level ground whatever. 
It 
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It is ſaid to be governed by a ſeparate prine: they 
v cre converted to Chriſtianity in the tinie of Mele. 
Sezued, ſome time after the converſion of Nute 
The Galla, having ſettled themſelves in all the f 
. erat to ths vary FR Sf Oe RO, 
great meaſure, cut off the communication with 


Abyfiinia for many 8 
eee ith ſeems very pre- 
e ha ances, Vat STKE 

to inficuct them. r 
Ide Nareans of the bigh country ate the lightet 
in colour of any "in Abyiſivia'; dat whe 


CC 
perieRt blacks, and bave the features and w ef 
Negroes: whereas all woe in the high coutly a 
Narea, and ſtill more in the ftupendbub ihoke- 
Wes. dark as Neaplitatis or 
| Sicilians. Indeed it is faid that fad bal dern 
TAE 
that high ridge called Dyre and Tegla; bar this! 
Bas bn Hail bas probably Beet hen li 
| there ; ; bur I doubt much whether this ean be fad 
" of a ſubliance of fo looſe a texture as fn. . 
There is great abundance both of cattle, giain, 
| F 25 well in the 
. Figh as in the low country. Gold, en tber kl 
by e. is the medium r chere Within 
te country itſelf; but coarſe cotton clths Kb. 
um, beads, and inceule, : are the articles with which 
| | their foreign trade to Angola, and be Kingdons 
on the Atlantic, is carried on. | 
The Nareans are exceedingly brave. Though 


| they have been conquered, ard dnver ang 
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Jaw country, it has been by multitudes—nation af- 
ter nation pouring in upon them with a number of 
horſe to which they are perſect ſtrangers: But now: 
coufined to the mountains, and ſurrounded by their 
marſhes and woods, they deſpiſe all further at- 
tempts of the Calla, and drive them from their 
froutiers whenever they approach too near. 
In theſe frirmiſhes, or in ſmall robbing parties, 
thoſe Nareans are taken, whom the Mahometan 
merchants ſell at Gondar. At Conſtantinopie, In- 
dia, or Cairo, the wemen are more eſteemed as 
flaves than thoſe of any other part of the world, 
and the meu are reckoned faithful, active, and in- 
relligent. Both ſexes are remarkable for a cheer- 
ful, kind diſpoſition, and, if properly treated, ſoon 
attach themſelves inviolably to their maſters. - The 
language of Narea and Caffa is pecuſiar to that 


country, and is not a dale of any neighbouring 
nation. 


Antonio Fernandes is this journey, ſeeking ng to 
- g9 to Iudia by Melinda in "company oi Fetur 
Egzic ambaſſador, paſſed through this country ; ; bur 
none of the jeſuns ever went io Narea with a view 
of converting the people, at which T have been 
oken ſurpriſed. There as cuough of gold and 
ignorance to have allured them. That fofineſs and 
kmplicity of manners tor which the Naicans are 
remarkable, their allection for their maſlers and 
faperiors, and firm attachment to them, would 
have beeu great advantages in the hands of the ta- 
thers. Every Abyffinian would have encouraged 
them at the beginning of this miſſion ; and, if once 
they had firmly eflabliſhed themſelves iu a country 


of 
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of ſo difficult acceſs, they ba dehanee 
er 


troyed the 
27. progreſs of the Catbolic faith in the 


From Genes. in fir days 
ſince 2 ero, the as the 22 = 
a te oor and converſion under Malers 
pe received by ide Benero with an b 
They found and coolneſs, though with civilay. 
aſterwards the cauſe of this, was the ia 


'£ 174; - ——_ 4) 


A RT 


lobger,* and dangerous one ; and, | 
a 
= e would not fuſer 


5 neee 
a rele — Al 
Fas N tothe welt of the lin 
Tr n= 
the beginni eee aw 195 _— 
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- This was to turn them to Cape Gardefan, the 
loogeſt journey they could poſſibly make by land, 
and in the middle of their enemies ; "whereas the 
greatly to the weſtward, and towards Melinda, 
as the thonteſt joventy they could” make by land. 
Melinda, too, had many rich merchams, who, 
though Moors, did yet trafhe in the Portugueſe ſet- 
me caddie bd and bad line 
ohich raged in AbyWnis: 
. whether this apaceh 
route eould be accompliſhed, at leaſt by travellers, 
ſuch as Fecur Egzie, Fernandes, and their compa- 
vious, all ignorant of the language, and, therefore, 
conſtantly at the difcretion of interpreters, and the 


malice or private viewsof different people people through 
whole hands they muſt have peſſed. _ = 
The Neuere, having thus provided againft the. 


dangers with'which his ftate was th : ned ow 


vereigh of What fate was thin at Narea, be dj 
patched that miniſter in great baſte, 
the Portugueſe to i one ey 
ſhould be in his 5 | 
Feeur Freie and bis company fer A. 
ambaſſador of Gingiro in a Grechon due eaſt ; and. 
the firſt day they arrived at a poſt of Narea, where 
e 12 
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to ſee what he could extort from them, at laſt gave 
them a party 6 
the frontiers. 
After four long days journey through coumies 
totally laid waſte by the Galla, keeping fcoms con. 
pearanee of any enemy, that they might hide them. 
ſel ves in thickets and buſhes ; at mid-day they began 
to deſcend a very ſteep craggy ridge of mountains, 
-when the ambaſſador of Gingiro, now their con- 
ductor, warned them, that, before they gut whe 
Pot of the mountain, they ſhould emer imo a very 
thick wood to hide themſelves till night, that they 
might not be diſcovered: by the Galla ſhepheids 
| Feeding their flocks in the plain below; for ouly u 
night, when they had retired, could thoſe” ys 
be pelſed in fakety. 
t four oclock'in the — a> 
enter the wood, and were lucky in getting a vo- 
tent ſhower of train; which diſlodged the Galla 
boner than ordivary, and fent them and their en- 
die home to their huts. But it was, at the fame 
time, very difagreeable to our travellers on account 
of its exceffive coldneſs. Next day, in the even 
ing. deſcending anocher very ragged chain of mus. 
wins, they came to the banks of the large met 
 Zebee, as the Portugueſe call it; but its tre name 
is Kibbee, a name given it by the Mabometan mer. 
chams, (the only travellers in this\country) from 
its whiteneſs, approaching 222 
dutter, which that word ſignies. 
The river Zebee, or Kibbee, ferranacs wn 
Parr of the kingdom of Gingiro. a 4 
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Aten for the river EL Aice, which runs into Egypt 
in a courſe parallel to the Nile, but to the welt of 
it. 
Narea ſeems to be the bigheſt land in the penin- 
tula of Africa, ſo that here the rivers begin to run 
 akernately towards the Cape of Good Hope and 
Mediterranean; but the deſcent at frtt is very ſmall 
an either ide. In the adjoining latitudes, that is 
. 4* on each fide of the Line, ic rains perpetually, fo 
that theſe rivers, -thuugh not rapid, are yet kept 
continually full. 
This of Zehee, is univerſally. allowed by tbe mer- 
chants of this country to be the head of the river 
 Quilimancy, which paſſing through ſuch a tract of 
land from Narea to near Melinda, muſt have opened 
a very conſiderable communication with ine inland 
country. t 
Ibis territory, called Zindero, or Gingiro, is a 
very ſmall one. The father and Fecur, Eggic 
refled the dend day from theic ſetring out ſhom-Na- 
neces, ſeams to incline from — gamer 
_ angle than any river on tbe north of that partigion. 
He fays it carnes more water with it than the Nile, 
and is finely more rapid, ſo that u would be 
ablolmely impaſſable in the ſeaſon of rains, were 
it not for large rocks which abound in its handel. 
Ide paſſage was truly tremendous ; trees were 
laid from -the ſhore to tbe next )0wdiate: ork ; 
then another that reached io the ſhore. | Theſe 
trees were fo elaſtic as to bend with the weight of 
» fngſe perſon. - At a great diſtance below rap the 


toaming 
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foaming current of the river, ſo deep an abyſs that 
it turned the beads of thoſe who were pailing.a 
the moveable elaſtie ſupport or bridge above. 
Let upon this ſeeming inconvenience the exiſt. 
ſus rounded it would have over-ran it in 2. mouth, 
but for this river, always rapid and. always full, 
be deſtroyed in a moment; and which, though, 
bad one ford, yet this was uſeleſs, unleſs pan 

The terrible appearance of this totjering badge 
They looked upon the paiſing upon theſe trembling 
But the reflefion of dangers that preſſed them he- 
bind, overcame theſe fears, and they preferred the 
pefolution to run the riſk of being drowned is ih 
rives_Zebee, rather than, by ſlaying on the gcher 
dered by tbe Galla. But, aſter all the men gn 
with inſtruction to their people, That. dun the i 
It was necefſary now io acquaint the A 
Givgiro of their arrival in his kingdom, and 10 uy 
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to be honoured with an audience. But he happen- 
ed at that rime to be employed in the mire im- 
portant buſineſs of comuration and witchcraft, 
without which this ſovereign does nothing. 
This kingdom of Gingiro may be fixed upon as 
the firſt on this fide of Africa where we meet with 
of ſpirits, and from a ditect communication with 
the devil: A fuperſtition this which likewiſe reaches 
down all along the weſtern fide of this continent 
on the Atlantie Ocean, in the countries of Congo, 
Angola, and Benin. In ſpite ot the firmeſt foun- 
dation in ttue philoſophy, a traveller, who decides 
ſrom the information and 'inveitigation of 
will bnd it very difficuk to treat theſe appearantes 
as abſolme fiftion, or as owing to a ſuperiority. of 
cunning of one man in over reaching another: For 
my own part, I confeſs I am equally at'a'tof to 
aflign teaſons for diſbelieving the hᷣction on which 
their prerenfions to ſome preternatural inforwiarion 
are founded, as to account for them by the optth- 
tion of ordinary cauſes. The king of Gg 
ſound eight days neceſſary ' before be could bm 
the ambaſſador and Fernandes into his prefedee. 
On the ninth, they received a permiſſion to gwtio 
_ court, and they arrived there the fame du. 
be was ſeated in a large gallery, open before; like 
what we call 2 balcony, which bad ſteps m be 
low on the outfide, by which be aſcended nd d 
cended at pleaſure. When the letter which the 
ambaſſador carried was intimated to bich, be ane 
down from the gallery to receive it, a piete of beſ- 


„ 
* ' - 
© 4 | 
i = 
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peat which he ſhewed to the king of Abyſlinia, 
though be was neither his ſubject nor vaſſal. He 
inquired much after the kiog's bealth, and flood 2 
little by the ambaſſador and Fernandes, ſpeaking by 
an interpreter. Afterwards he again returned to 
his balcony, fat down there, read his letter, and 
Z r ene 
ſent from above to them below. 

It is impoſſible to conteive from this, or ay 
dts Rect gt ite nad 
Gingiro is peculiar to that country or not. The 
king of Gingiro read Socinios's letter, which was 
either in the Tigre or Arabic language. Fernandes 
underſtood the Arabic, and Fecur Egzie the Tigre 
and - Ambaric. It is not poſhible, then, to know 
nt 74g." "og weed] 
Fecur Egzie by an interpreter. Fi 
——— 
contained in the king of Abythaia's letter was, that 
he ſhould uſe them well, give them good guard and 
farther them on their journey; which he faid be 
= mma ra 
tualny. c 

. ee ad 
miſſiomary carried the king's preſent, chinrs, cal 
coe, and other manuſactures of India, things that 
the king efteemed moſt. In return to Fernandes he 
ſent a young gicl, whom the father returned, it not 
being cuſtomary, as he ſaid, for a Chriſtian prieſt 
to have girls in his company. In exchange for the 


girl, the good-uatured 2 
ve 
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(ave of the other ſex, and a beautiful mule. . Witch 
ill reſpe& to the ſcruples of the Scher, I think. it 
mule, and given the young female Gingerite to his 
companion in the journey, unn is 1 
| ave bad no ſcruples. | 

tn . ode tendons. 
view of ſaving his ſoul by baptiſm. I wonder, 
ler foul to perditioa by remurning her, as be was 
2 mule or camel in exchange for the girl; and then. 
of the perdition , of, that ſoul which Providence 
ſeemed to have conducted by an extraordinary way 


to the enjoyment of all the advantages of Chriſti- 
auity; furely the care of Neophytes of the ſemale 


— —y_— 
finia. 


* feems 19 be ridiculous for Fernandes 10 . 
a monkey. His enemies might give him that name ; - 
but it is not likely he. would adopt it bimſelf. And 
the reaſon of that name is ſtill more ridiculous ; for 
he ſays it is becauſe the gallery is like a monkey's 
cage. If that was the caſe, all the princes iu Con · 
do and Angola give their audiences in ſuch place. 
Iudeed it ſeems to me that it is here the cuſtoms, 


uſed in theſe laſt-mentiones parts of Africa, begin, 
although Gingiro is nearer the coaſt of the Indian 
Ocean than that of the Atlantic. The colour of 

. the 
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the people at Gingiro is nearly black, ſtill iin 
the black of a hegrs; the fre are n.. 
firaight u in Europe ve Aying. > ret 
and we thay fee to what pont he dunn . 
Randing is debaſed in the diſtance of a'few lege 
Let no man ſay that ignorante is the eu cr he 
of climate, which is the unittelligible obſervation 
generally made on theſe o6cafions. For why 
beat of efimate addict a people do magte more ih 
cd? or, why ſhould | igntorance* enlarge u 
powers, fo that, overlerpng the bourkds ef c 
mon intelligenee, it ſhout! extend Ms feu 
converfiig wird 4 new ſet of beinge Wan 

world? The Erhiopians, who —— 
Abyflinia; are blacker than rhoſ&of Oi 
coutiry boner, and are, like chem, in tan 
People that have been, from the Mag, ia the 


Fin part where they now mbadit. et the rider 
bebe adore the devil, not ö o have a com 
munication with him : they bave ho Temas ſben- 


fices; hor are there ay tracts of Web cacti 
having prevailed among them. A communication 
With the ſea his Been always open, and the ne 
traue ptevalent' from the earlieſt tthnes; while the 
king of Giogiro, ſhut up in the bett r Ihe wa. 
4. by he devil which be 

vo opportunity to fell td man. ” FUR Ohg 
D ie þ the theddivg 
'of bütnan blood a necellity part iti all Wen 
"How far to the NET e do uot 
know ; e ere (hi ee 
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hounds of the reign of the devil. onthe north fide 
of the equator in tbe peninſula of Alpce. 1 

men — tne family. .ba 
does pat ed in coprle 10 e fan, gbe 
—— being not. in the 
| nobles; . che, fac, Indeed. it 
that of theis neighhouen.jn Alyilois., — 
When ibe king of Gigi diæs, the body of the 
deceaſed is wrapped.in a. fine cloth, and a coup. i 
killed. They abs mt. abe body . fa, nr 
into the cow's, . 7 oy mT over. all 
the princes be royal a hide rbem- 
ſelves in ; the buſhes ; while others, jarruſted wah 
the elefiion,. enter into the thickets, beating eexy 
where abogs 70 if logking for za. A het « bind 
of prey, ed in theig, country, Liber, appears, 
and overs er the. perſon deſtined 10, be, king, 
crying aud making a rt noue without f 
his ſiayap. , By this pan the, perſog 
dee ond, one, f ret 


- 
* * 
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"manner perfectly correſponding e 
"row 1 inftalmert/ M 
9 hre ave many that have 4 r to 
roy Ling, yet, when he ts Gee x 
does trot ' llh ww, that the Tame pet whe Ghd 
Fim Tho: Arry him to bis cron; Werten 
is A farnily who he a right —— 
Ad the firſt poffeſſor; , thiveibre; n ww; 
from the ingod, they ſet up the pf Ade 
bade be is” —— vhev fevidiſue 
 kifle& or wounded” arid if theſe laſt] y de Nn 
| ale tim our of the hats et the 5 w 
_ - Enjoy the Bo tae — 
. be enters bis palace tv e ans io be 
| mid; Uber the ſoot of the rer — op 
ſupported ; the other at the daha 
1 —— 
ee Nucl, be ie lad. Grein 
w e 


n 
l — Arti 
EEE 


l — 19 2E — — 113 ad he 219 
— — 
| kre in ſome beggarly villages, but 1 
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tained two days at Sangara, at the perſuation of 
| the inbabitants there, who told him there was 2 
mir in the, neighbourbood, and people, would paſs 
is numbers to accompany him, ſo that there would 
be no danger But, after, ſtaying that time at San- 
em, he found that the intention of this delay was 
— ſome horſemen of the Gutaguẽs 

io 0 attack the caravan on tbe 
2 and, though they 
were. repolled, 3 ct. it was. with loſs of one af the 
50 een 10.Socinjos, who, 


— inn > 
| ed with Amelmal fo far as to make him faſpcR that 
| the recommendations which the ambaſſador brought 
2 LE 
=D n amballador, 
each diſpatched. a meſſenger, who Yarried. | 

| wonths. os the toad, and at laſt broughe; orders 
_ rom the king-ro diſpatch them imerhagely;.,. 
- As Amelaa] now faw the bad — of 
Manquer, he detained bim at Cambar that be might 
ocean no more. difficylics in their way. He 
gare the ambaſſador likewiſe ſeren horſes, which 
were ſaid to be the beſt preſents to the princes or 
governors that were in his road; and diſpatched 
1 the 
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for 2 erm 
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rain two natures in Chriſt, or em ind 
oy often of he fer Rage: 2 
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A Feen ee therefore; . 
Mat r they Would have Por up 


I On 


pght 1 a bl. He thet 
3 


„ n e eee 
r S 
tellitzence of bis deſigns. returned Dea 
beſbre it was well known tht be had lefiie.” "This 
at br / very moch diſctincerted Julius ; 
the; that Emans Chritice and Kam Wabbd 5. 
Ak. nor chad they "declared kee 
yet, nor did they ſeem inclined 16 40 ir d 


© This rebel; now filly of reſum eee 
with bis army to where the Nile Mort per of the 
great lake Tzana ; and there be found the All 
Simon, who bad ftaid for ſome weeks in dr 
the iftands upon” pretence . 
after having confirmed Jules in bis reſolution 


murdering the Ling, bis faber. . pFing 
in ä 2 


2 Tee ps; 
2190 4 


* — n 


oh bearing meafire? eie bang d. un U, 


— 


h abs be eee 10, 
der berg bead; 


2 vour 
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vour bim as the. Abupa bad promiſed : 
nowadvaneed near 10 a bey of Tigre foldiers abu; 
wen de guard of the king's tent, loudly crying,.. 
* Where is | yaur; emperoft?”: when an o chef, - 
with a fone finick bie-fo codedy upon the forchead,, 
that · c felled him t the ground; and; being aw... 
known, another ſoldicr (called Amds) ithra him 
thrangh with a fword, und thereaher: killed him.) 
with many wounds. | His head was ent off anil ays-.. 
ried ff r ot bo3togns ad bet 
The few that atteddeid; ban periſhetl- bheugſe, , 
among the ſoldiers. . Nos did-bap of: hun , 
think ofa bale, butall faugltibeinſofmy by a fligh. . - 
The: king's wann being all freſb, unrund the: font! 
tered 'rebels with. grand vigor, ad . 
ſlaim, without anylaſren de part of the togalty.,, 
The. Abuna Sm hed, for «: codfhderabilecing;.- 
fiobst aa nn 
among the din Gadps: Debg ee eee 
by-bis-viadent variietachon, rand> repeated import 


tina upon. .the rr 
ſlain- by =. como bc H 
and! camricd u a Sinn,, agony, yah 
the body, e 16ken fem ahe ici ob Date e 
buzietbin wcharckyrinds: 02d co: ainoT ©! 1 one hes 
Socinios gave the ſpall off the:ramp.. to: h 
died. Irwas ſaid; that na un nee e wm" 


defeated under Mabonet Gragne, h devel: 


founuch-treakue Soitnd in a n- 'Thaipride tf 
Julivs induced bim to. carry al his che ib b. 
They were the fraiw of avazice and. . 
— — * — habn 


4 
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ſpoils of tbe Catholic, newly acquired by the c! 
iſcations made face bis rebella: A grear n © 


der ef ente was likewiſe ben whicty'tho King 
diſtributed among the prieſts of the ſeveral churrhes/ = 
the judges, and'other lay-officers: | Very wenne 
joins were wunde everywhere, in the widr bf: 
hich arrived RheSdla'Chrifice with hivurmy from * 
Gojani, ud ee ae in benen oa fees © 
ing the ſmall number of ravps v ith which the bing 
bad beeu expoſed to fight Julius, and bow c e 
a vide fy he had gained Tith hems = ot oft 
by the mean Ine,” Eniens Chrihos back bernd 
to 4 high r 
bete he continued id eititg the people of tba 
province's chef and Join Julios; whole arrival be:+- 
daily*.expeRed, ar, Togerher, bey: mige n 
Sels'Cheifl6s-Þ ur the H uf uin, adh 
mate uf Sela?Chriſtos 26 rhe Ut wiſiftance,: hack 
very h Miſeonterad their whole Sanne. 0g 
AfCbiifies, who U p n eim xfter thi: 
eee ge eee Mica map": 


and brother to Sociuios by the ume morher, white: 
Julius? was wyoried th his danginer, und had: co. 

iintly eso je the gest placesof the empire. Ho: 
adh What they oon be mote Hing bey 
conld not be] Deither be nor Jalius. Nin the 0 
place is the empire: they boch had enpped d, M 
the king adde that-office lately frame B 
Chiles, be had Hot ge ir to 4 ſliangerr H 
his brother Sela Cbriſtos, ho, u Wir bat fan 
end bare his turn; and that the importance of 


his 
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. Jeſs, 105eeo'ey ne nt 
be, repreſented he danger be ran. 
N, oi. falling a ſacrifice 28 e iſe of ph 


as 850 ound. WOT 18) % © 5 
Emgpa Chyiſtas anfwergd. “ Thas the owl 


of. his copay, which, was A. 

— — 
was a falſe one if, Aer ypgdexſiood 15, py 
ebe if they .did not. : He fad. he, was fo 
of, his, own-ganges,; but, aonþer, by 
. 
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goment Emava Chiiſtos ns t6 he brobght te is 
duty; but, Nike a goed 6A de Rept "Of re. 
poodence with Nm, thar de mühen de niztlet of tis = 
to what he renred. At 
Soon after Sefa' Chriftcs Had left 'Oojand to''join 
the king, by force marches be ſurrounded Mels 
Amba, where Fiiiatia'Chriftos was, ad hav ffem- 
bled a nümber᷑ 6f trod to deſtendt int64he p 
a eteite à diverfith in favour” of Jilfos. "The 
mbadiain la fiekfier water in it nor food for deb 


GLO! vim ant ares mf Ane nut 100 301 


day die nnn rhe mountaft hid 
or Pha 1 
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could not help it ; nor wd be ſuſſer obe oſ dem 
io tea oe or.come dom jnto the plain, nor wanld 
| be diſcomioue r 


t whom the ling did not: 4now 36; be yet 

_ - pribaner: among theſe was 0ne>frou Sie (Gujjcs, 

aun ich be upbraided bis brother with lie u- 

enn eee fpooddy ofa burke 

unt ol Julius. Emana Chaiſtoa nue ved this iutel- 

- | ligence almofi dead with fear, for never was 4 pro 

_ - Phecy:made which ſcemed to have nerded jefs time 
''- toabromphiſh-chanahia of —— — 

1:11 hEGheiſbos — * 

- - ar Dancaz, who immediately affembled a full au- 

vod of judges: of all degrees ; and ibe ie 

,; = neghningornderabtoanſucrrobis:chargecoumnen- 

we rebelhon of Julius and hinicoofpiracy.aggint 

-- the king's life, be took the part he had been adhiſed, 

-- and. palliated the whole of his | aGions,! zvighout 

- - Poluvely:denying any one of them, and fa 

dem 20'the king's mercy. The judge conkideging 

. " the defence, unanimouſly found bim guilty pfdeatd, 

-- but the. king, — an 

210 11503 1. 


—— 
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ſuperſedes” and uns all the reſt, ze- 
ron and ſent him prifoner u Ambra. 
Hitherts tbe king bad  comtemed _.himfeif with 
bring two points in favour of the Roman. church, 
in contradiſtinAion to that of Alezandria. The rſt 
| believe that there (ave two .. in Chriſt, and 
that he is perſect God and petfeft man, wiahout 
_ confufron:of perſons, - The :ferond was rather a 
_ poinrof diſbiplige than ef fab; yet it was urged 
Saturday, the ancient Jewiſh abn. Th u of 
_ theſe; if it was net the . bad been aſſuming as 
pu rhariof.:Jonnel governor. of Begemder, 
of which were now to falk. But thus faranly 
- the kting-had gone. He bad not openly -joibad tbe 
church of Rome, nor as yet renouncedothat of 
22 nos ſotcod any on clic ro doc 
' The firſt prelude to Jona rebellion; was; an 
. —j— of 
__-the flake und hme' arguments of the Alexandrians 
were raked together, and med with a degree of 
pfteſumption worthy of theignarance and obttioacy 
of hoſt en whom rtbey:.came:. : This, though ri- 
©  dieulves, and below 'nowice in point of: argyment, 
_ "the aſperity of its terms, and rhe perfoiiat applica- 
; eee eaarained * *. Ide king was emed as 
nad Sr th devored to bell; 3 1. 
ois, Swom they called relations of Pilate, in allu- 
dn to their origin from Rome. 


Tre 
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tion to the former proclamation, * That al «« 
be publicly followed by the buſbandman onthe 
 Satubday, under penalty of paying a web of conc 
_ cloth, for the firſt omiſſion, which cloth was ts be 
of five ſhillings value; and the fecond wines 
was to be puniſhed by a ronfiſtation of moveall, 
and the crime not to be pardohed for ſeven year * 
—the greateſt puniſhment for miſlemenndis in 
ſet God and perfect man, two d pain 
united in one bypoſtaſis of the eternal word; n& 
_ ther was it in complidnce with the Jeſuits that be 
— abroghred the © obſervation of the Jewilk ſabbath, 
bur in obedience to the council of Chilidbs, 
which was founded in the holy ſcriptures, for which 
| he was ready it all rimes to loſe his life, though be 
ſhould endexvour frg to iafl that puniſhment 6 
ach 2 were its enenties.” - _ 
I Inerder wo thew that he 4s act wean ne titk 
be odere the tongue of monk (called A 1 
brio) to be et ont, for denying the two n 
in Chriſt; and Bucs, one of the principal gangs 
of his court (who afterwards died a zealous C 
lic} be ordered to be beaten with: rods, and ® = 
graded from bis employmens, fr . 
; "the Ling: beving-given theſe pablic, ogg 


cal teſtimonies of is reſolation, n 
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Frhiopian language, and that, then he ſhould king 
thofe Jefuits who were with him upon a high wee- 

We are not, bowever, to confider this was really 
from a conviction or perſuaon of the Dm 
who inhabit a province bordering upon the'fignuy 
and Gongas, and their chrifhaniry much pon 2 
par with that of either of theſe nations. H d 
fact was, that the fanatics and zealots for the Ales. 
andrian faith had retired in great numbers to Dumut, 
as to a province the worft atfefted to the dia 
the recent violence of Julius, who, in ad Erpel 
tion againſt the Shangalla, by order of the ting 
had driven off the cattle of the peaceable Dunn, 
it was very eafy for the fchiſmatical monks to 
this religious grievance io the ſum of the'preved- 


A 72061 b 164; 
of them Catholics and veteran ſoldiers ; and ain 
muſquets, the others on borſeback, clad in 
of mail. Very different was the army of Dazon 
They were ſuperior in number, for they excetiſed 
well armed with fwords, lances, and ſhickls" eat 
neſliy bent upon the obtaining a crown of mintyt- 
don in defence of their religion, from the me 
tion propoſed by Socinios. At the head of theft 
was a fanatical monk (one Batacu) who promiſed 


nerable, 
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necable, as he declared bimſelf to be, either by 
ſword or lance. 

'The battle was fought at the foot. of * 
uim of Amid Amid, on the 6th of Odober 1620. 
Scla Chriſlos, ſure of victory, and unwilling io ſlaugh- 
ter a people he bad been uſed to proteR, began 
firſt to ſhew his ſuperiority in flight fkirmiſhes. 
Aker which, deſiring a parley, be ſeut meſſengers wo 
oliring them. — upon their ſubwi- 
proach, ſor the ſhowers of arrows that were poured . 
upon them ; fo the haule began with great animo- 
fity on both ſides. The Damots were ſoon broken 
and put toHlight by the ſuperiority of Sela Chriftos's 
ſoldiers. But the 400 monks, already mentioned. 
fought maſt deſperately in defiance of numbers, 
nor did they ſcek their fafety by a fight. One 
place they occupied, valiauly fighting to the very 
laſt. A raze example, and ſeldom found in hiſto- 
ry, that fanatics like theſe, always ready to rebel. 
ſhould perſiſt and ſacrifice their lives io the ſollies 
of their own preaching. 

As for their celeſtial auxiliaries, whoſe aſſiſtance 
they were promiſed as far as could be diſcovered, 
they neither did harm nor good. We may ſuppoſe 
they ſtood neuter. But Batacu the bermit, ring- 
leader of this ſedition, whoſe body was ſo mira- 


culouſly armed, that neither ſword nor ſpear could 
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of the engagement, which greatly ſerved to d 
dit theſe ſupernatural aids. 
It was in this year 1620, that Socinine marthed 


into Begemder againſt Jonael. At which tie 
Peter Pacz was employed at .Gorgora in building 
the church there. The king retarned i 
nnn and palled bis 
winter at that place. 
It was on the 16th of January 1621, that the de 
dication of the church of Gorgora was made by 
Peter Paez ; and at that time the king was in Be: 
gemder. Upon his return to Dancaz he met Pact 
at Gorgora for the firſt time. He remained at Oon 
gora till the 34 of October of that year, whenthe 
news of the defeat of the Damots by Sela Clos 
arrived, which he received in prefence of that prieft 
at Gongora. In this, both the Jeſuits and Aly 
ſinian annals agree. It is not then poffible that 
Peter Paez could have been with the ing at Se 
ot Geeſh. in the country of the Agows'on the 1 
of March 1621; thr borh Feeer Fact ww 
nios were at that time in Gorgora. 0 
At this der e MASS maths uf db 
reign interrupted their continual topics of rebellion 
and bloodſhed, to record a very trifling ancetiote; 
which, however, I iuſert, as it ſerves to give fowe 
idea of the fimplicity and ignorance of thoſe times 
The hiftorian ſays, that this year there wi 
brought into Abyſſinia, a bird called Para, which 
was about the bigneſs of a hen, and ſpoke all ay 


guages ; Indian, Portugueſe, and Arabic. "_ 


® This will be more enlarged upon hereafter. 


\ 
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' the king's name: although its voice was that of a 
man, it could likewiſe neigh like a borſe, and mew 
like a cat, but did not ting like a bird. It was 
produced before the aſſembly of judges, of the 
priclts, and the azages of court, and there it ſpoke 
with great gravity, The aſſembly, after confider- 
ing circumſtances well, were unavimouſly of opi- 
niun, that the evil ſpiriz had no part in endou ing 
it with theſe talents. But to be certain of this, it 
was thought maſt prudent to take the advice of Ras 
Sela Chriilos, then in Gojam, who might, if be 
thought fit, conſult the ſuperior of Mahebar Se- 
laſſt; io them ĩt was ſer, but it died on, the road. 
The biſtorian cloſes his narrative by this wiſe re- 
flection on the parrot's death; Such is the lot of 
« all fleſh.” T“ 

The king, immediately after his vidary over 
Jonael, bad reſolved to throw off the maſk, and 
openly to profeſs the Catholic religion. The ſuc- 
brmed him. He had paſſed the rainy ſeaſon, as I 
bare before obſerved, between Gorgors and Dan- 
caz ; and, in the uſual time, in the month of No- 
vember, marched to Foggora, a narrow ſtripe of 
plain country, reaching . from Emfras to Data, 
bounded on one fide by the lake Dembea, and 
on the other by the mountains of Begemder. 

For this purpoſe he ſent to Peter Pacz, his ordi- 
nary conſeſſot, io come to him; and, having told 
the fincerity of his converſion, he bad put away all 
his wives (of whom be had ſeveralof the firſt qua- 
lity, and many children by them) and retained 


only 
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only his firſt, by whom he had the eldeft of ki 
!ous, deſtined to ſucceed him in the empire. 
Paez, having received his confeſhon, and public 
renvnciation of the Alexandrian faith, retuthed t 
Gorzora ſinging his awnc dim, as if the grit end 
ot bis miſſion was now completed; nor was bed 
cerved in his prognoſtication. For, having too 
much heated himſelf with zeal in Fry an 
was, upon his arrival, taken with a violent fever: 
and, tho” every fort of remedy was adminiſtered 
to him by Antonio Fernandes, yet be died on the 
third of May 1623, with great demonſtrations of 
| Piety and reſignation, and firm conviftion; thut be 
had done his duty in an dive, innocni, and 
well-ſpent life. er, 
He had been ſeven years a captive fit Abi 
' the bands of the Moors, and nineteen yet f 
nary in Abyflinia, in the worſt of times; an dad 
| always extricated bimſelf from the moſt pere 
| fituatious, with bonour to himſelf and advatitage 
to his religion. In perſon, he was very tallad 
ſtrong; but lean from continual labour and a- 
| nence. He was red faced ; which, Telkz fs, 
proceeded from the religious warmth of his hear. 
| He had a very good underſtanding. which he had 
2 every Amory In 


"Bekdes poſſeſſing et knowledge in ſche 
luaſtie divinity, and the books belonging to bis pro- 
ſeſfon, be underſtood Greek, Latin, and Arabic 
well, was a good mathematician, an excellent 
mechanic, wrought always with his own hand: 
| and in building wis atonce + careful, afiiveiies 
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er, and an architect of refined taſte and judgment. 
He was, by his own ſtudy and induſtry, painter, 
maſon, carver, carpenter, ſmith, farner, quarrier, 
and. was able to build convents and palaces, and 
furniſh them without calling one workman to his 
aſliſtauce; and in this manner he is faid to have 
furniſhed the convent at Collela, as alſo the palace 
and convent at Gorgora, 
With all theſe accompliſhments, he was ſo affa- 
ble, compalliouate, aud bumble in his nature, that 
he never had opportunity of converling, even with 
herctics, without leaving them his friends. He was 
remarkably cheerful in his temper ; and the moſt 
forward always iv promoting incocent nyrth, of 
that puerile ſpecies which we in England call fron, 
in great requeſt among the young men in Abyſſinĩa, 
who ſpend much of their time in this fort of conver- 
ſation, whether in the city or the camp. Above 
| all, be was a patient, diligent inftruftor of youth; 
and the greateſt part of his diſciples died in the 
perſecution that ſoon followed, reſolutely maĩntain- 
ing the truths of that religion their preceptor firſt 
had taught them. Iu a word, he was the binge 
upon which the Catholic religion turned. He had 
found the ſeeds of it ſown in the country for a hun- 
dred years before his time, which bad borne litile 
frat, and was then apparently on the decline. 
Nineteen years of this moſt active miſſionary, and 
the death of three kings, had advanced it only fo 
far as tobe embraced publicly by one of them; af- 
ter Paez's death, in fix years it fell, though ſup- 
ported moſt ſt: enuouſſy by a king prodigal of the 
vicnd of his ſulijects in this cauſe, by a patriarch 
leut 
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tent from Rome, and by above 20 very zealous 
and active miſſionaries; and, as far as my ſoreſgbt 
; ean carry me, it is fo emirely fallen, that, — 
a ſpecial miracle of Providence wrought for that 
purpoſe, it never will riſe again. 
The hing's xenvnciinics of the Abe 
was followed by a very ſtrong, or rather violent 
manifeſto, and we need not be at a lofs 10 gurt 
whom he employed to draw it up. It begins by 
aſſerting the ſupremacy of the church of Rome, a 
the ſee of St. Peter; it mentions the three firll ge. 
neral councils, which condemned Arius, Macedo- 
nius, and Neſloxius; next quotes the council of 
Chalcedon, as tbe ſourth general councit, as har. 
ing juſtly condemned Diofcurus ; but fays ner a 
weed of (di chugeli of Epheſus, which the A 
ſinians receive inftead of that of Chalcedon ; Tft 
largely upon the two natures in Chriſt ; then, kur. 
ing the patriarchs of Alexandria, ir attacks not the 
doctrine, but the morals of the Abunas, feut'from 
Alexandria into Abyſſinia, accuſes the ecelefaſhrs 
ia general of fimouy and paying money to the Ab 
na for their ordination, (a well-founded part of the 
charge) which I fear continues to this day. | 
The Abuna Marcus. was, it is:there faid, con- 
vided by Sociaios, or Melee Segued,. of a crime of 
ſuch turpitude that the name of it ſhould never 
ſtain paper. He was degraded and baniſhed ro the 
| iſland of Dek. His ſucceſſor Chriſtodulus had 
many concubines. Abuna Petros, who fuctreded, 
took the wife of a poor Egyptian, and lived: with 
her; be then excommunicated his fovereiga Jatob 


afier he bad reigned ſeven years, and died in bar 
\ tle 
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tle in the actual — of — gluing 
againft the prince. 
"Sian, "oe Side, befides living inadultery 
with the wiſe of an Egyptian called Maui, kept 
ſeveral young women with bim as concubiges'; and 
being detected in having 2 danger by one of 
them, with 2 view to conceal it, he cauſed the 
child to be expoſed to be devoured by the hyama. 
Aker living in conſtant diſobedience to God's law, 
he joined the crime of rebel to the repeated 
brezeh of every command in the decalogue; and 
appearing in battle, and excommunicaring his fo-. 
vercign, Cod fays the manifeſts} delivered him 
imo our victorious bands, and he was flain by a 
common a m the 2 bie 

crime. ARG 1 on 
— nne 
ture of any Chtiſtian church than that bere given 
of the biſhop's church of - Alexandria Charity 
ſhould induce ns to hope fome exaggeration ' had 
crept into it. Yet when we conſider that the facts 
mentioned were all 1 
wal not NN people 
then alive and at court, we cannot, with the im- 
partiality of an hiſtorian, deny our apprehenfions, 
However this may be, neither the king's ex- 
ample, nor his manifeſto, had the effect be deſired. 
A rebel, whom the annals call the fon of Gabriel, 
declared bimſelf againſt the king in Ambara, juſt 
at the time that Socinios, miſled by the enemies of 
Sela Chriſtos, bad begun io entertain ſuſpicion of 
his loyalty, and had deprived him of the govern- 
ment 


$97 
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ment of Gojpm and the Agows. Finding, after 
an examination, there was no perſon that was G 
hiked to bring this affair to a happy iflue but Sela 
Chriſtos, he replaced him in his government of 
Gojam, giving him, at the ſame time, orders to 
march againſt the ſon of Gabriel into Ambara. 

This command of the king, Ras Sela Chriftor 
ance in that province, the rebel retired to a high 
mountain which be made his place of arms, the top 
FC W 
maintain a large garriſon. 

"The Ras, Gig dt fred: avaiied audi 


had recourſe to the uſual trap theſe rebels fall into. 
Weary of coaknement on the mountain, ſenſible 
that he was by himſelf too weak to leave it, while 
fach an enemy expected him below, be accepted 
the friendſhip of rhe neighbouring Galla, who of- 
fered to join bim in ſuch numbers as to enable him 
to deſcend from the mountain, and try his fortune 
in a battle. The treaty was concluded, and the 
junction no ſooner eſſected, than the faithleſa Gal- 
la, before gained by the Ras, fell upon the ſon of 
Gabriel with their clubs, and killed him oo the 
ſpot, having ſo mangled his body that ſrarce a 
piece was reſerved to ſend to his enemy. 
The joy this victory occahoned at court met 
with a great addition by the arrival of the Romiſn 
patriarch. It has been before obſerved, that: the 
king had himſelf wrote letters to the pope and kirg 
of Spain, declaring his intentions to turn Cathokc. 
Peter Paez, Antonio Fernandes, and the other 
pricfts, had given a much more favourable proſpect 


"F veligious 2Fairs than had as yet been conveyed 10 
: Rome; 
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Rome; the wiſer part of the conclave, however, 
made his recanation, it was no longer thought 
time for delay, and accordingly Alpbonſo Mendez, 
a Jeſuit doſtor of divinity, a man of great learning, 
„ a —————————— 
25th of May 1634. 

From thence be proceeded to India by the way 
of Goa, attended by ſeveral freth miſſionaries ; and 
fnding there letters from Socinios, and a paſlport 
from the king of Dancali, a Mahometan prince in 
alliance with the Abyſſiniana he arrived at Blur, 
an open bay in the ſmall and barren ſiate of Dan- 
cali, on the fceond of May 1625, and was receiv- 
ed, by the brother of the: reigning priace, with 
every token of friendſhip that fo poor a ſtate. and 
fovercign could afford ;| the king of Dancali him- 
ſell was at - the diſtance of fix days journey, in a 
place where there was greater plenty of water and 
mules for the fathers to join him, and received 
them in a room of a round ſigure, ſurrounded and 
covered with. bundles of firaw, but fo low they 
ſcarce 11 themſelves aſter having made 
Ia this miſerable kingdom, which, I ſhall 0. 
ſcribe, as finte that period, it has been conquered 
in want of neceſſaries for fixtcen days. At laſt 
they ſet out, having. with much difficulty, muſter- 
ed fuſlicient beaſts of burden to carry their bag- 
gage. The road lay through part of the country 

wherem are the mines of the ſoſſile-ſalt, hot, bar- 
Xn, and abſolutely. without water, and expoſed 


greatly 
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greatly to the incurfions of the Galla. After two 
days journey, they arrived in the morning of the 
third, at the foot of Senaſſẽ, where there was water. 
l is the frontier (as the name imports) of the pro- 
viace of Enderta, now united to the government of 
Tigre. It is part of that zidge of mountains which 
ſeparates the ſeaſons, occafioning ſummer on the 
while dubious of their way, a ſtat of more than or- 
dinary magnitude, and of ſurprizing brigheneſs, ap- 
peaced over the patriarch, giving fo ſirong a light 
that it illuminated the beavens down to the heri- 
123 It was not, in its place or manner of appear- 
ing, like a common ſtar, but flood ſtationary, in 
r leading to Senafle, for above fix minutes, 
and diſappeared . This ſtar, the patriarch and his 
r was probably the ſame that 
conducted the Magi to the cradle of Chrift, and 
. c 
- nia. - 

1 foot of th moumain, 
the Mulcteers, all Mabometans, thought the occa- 
| fron 2 propes- one to plunder them, by obliging 
them to pay anadditional hire for their beaſts, which 
they pretended were not able to aſcend fo ſteep a 
mountain. The camels-certainly could not paſs; 
but mules and aſſes have a more practicable road, 
. for the fake of carrying the falt. They infited to 
leave the company till they ſhould. bring them freſh 
mules. "The carravan conſiſted of the patriarch 
and fix eccleſiaſtics, priefts, and friars, and thir- 


„Teles, lib. iv. cap. 38. 
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teen laymen, three of whom were muficians. It 
vas very probably their intention to have ſent to 


" them people who would very ſoon have par a fatal 


_ with a number of Abyſlinians, and officers, ind 
plenty of all things neceffary, joined the patriarch 
on the 16th of June 1625 ; while their hte con- 
ductors, conſcious * W fled without 
ſeeking their hire. - 

"UNS by 2ems'ts Freak, ode they 
faid till November; and, in December, arrived 
at Gorgora, where they were imroduced to the 
king in bis palace. Soeinios ordered the patriarch 
to be placed on a feat equal in height to his own, 
on his right hand; and at that very audience, which 
was on the 11th of February 1626, it was ſeuled 
that the king ſhould take” an oath of emer ar 
the ſee of Rome. 
This uſeleſs, vide une was ac» 
cordingly celebrated on the 1 1th of February, with all 
' the pageantry of a heathen feſtival or triumph. The 
that the church of Rome, and eſpecially that part of 
it, the Order of the Jeſuits, had ſolemnly abjared. 
The patriarch, as a mark of his fuperiority over 


the Abunas, preached a ſermon in the Portuguete 
language upon the paĩmaey of the chair of St. Peter, 


full of Latin quotations, which is ſaid to have bad 

a wonderful effe& upon the king and Sela Chriſtos, 

neither of whom underſtood one word either of 

Latin or Portugueſe. 

That part Fan which 

was applicable to Socinios's 2 
| wered 
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ſwered by Melca Chriſtos, governor of Samen 
(bimfelf a ſchifmaric) in the language of Aman 
which-neither the -patriaret nor his retinue unnd. 
ſtood, and concluded with theſe words, Iba u 
the king thought bimfelf obliged io fulfil thoſe pro. 
in which be ſhould do that, if ſuch was his plez- 
ſure.” Theſe laft words of the orutot ſeem net ts. 
have ſatisfied the zeal of Socinios. He intertupred- 
Melca Chriſtos by ſaying,'* that i was not now; bu 
a long time fince, that be bad ſabumued to tbe 
church of Rome, as true ſucceffor of St. Nur; 
and the ——— —— 


2 
that, ſhort or long, his diſcourſe would not he uader- 
flood. But proceeding to facts, be peda 
teſtament, while Socinios, upon hs knees, wok 
the following oh: We; ſuhan'Segued, emper- 
or of Ethiopia, do believe and confeſs that St. Pe 
ter, prince of the apoſtles, was conſtiruted,- by 
Chriſt our Lord, head of ibe whole 'Chraſtan 
chureh, and that he gave him the principality and 
dominion over the whole world, by ſaying 4s bim 
Tow are Peter, and upon thi rock will I build my 
e. And again when be ſaid, Keep my ſheep. Allo 
we believe and coafeſs, that the pope of Rome, 
lawfully elected, is the true ſucceſſor of St. Peter 
the apoſile, in government; that be holdeth ibe 


ſame power, dignity, wy in 2 
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Chriſtian church: and to the holy! father Urban 
VIIL of chat name, by the mercy of God, pape. 
and our lord, and to his ſucceſſor in the govern- 
ment of the church, we do promiſe, offer, and 
ſwear true obedience, and ſubject, with humility, 
at his feet, our perſon and empire; fo help us God 
and theſe boly goſpela before us.”-—After this, each 
man {wore - perſonal. obedieuce, ert, pets, 
— 
conditions. 

The prince royal. Facilides,. purely and/ Giply 
in the form prefenbed, took this oath, without any 
addition or alteration. But Ras Sela Chriflcs, 
heated with zeal, afier repeating the formula, draw- 
ing his ſword in violent paſſion, uncred theſe 
words, What has paſſed let it be paſt ; bus, from 
1 
ſhall be bis judge *.” 
thenghs. by fore tn ane on thoſe be had. diſco- 
vered to be in the confederacy with the rebel fon 
of Gabriel. As the court was full of parties and 
diſcontent, every one applied the threat to himſelf, 
and all joined in a league to undo Sela Chriſtos, 
who had ſo wantonly declared himlelf the leader 
and champion of perſecution. ; 

To this oath of obedience to the pope, he like- : 
32 


ſucceſſor, 


© kama old bon te KB 
dos was one of the mott learned of the Abyfinians ; yet the 


monks themſelves, i literally reanſlued, are ſeareely intel 
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n Faid with a firange. elaule, ay yy 
wade. re 1 Nowife ſwear ©. the. prince, as. big 
of, his. cher in. din ae ebe 
and if be ſhall fail in this, I hereby fwear to by, 
his goratcdt.coemy.” This e N he 
ia Groutd, be Pas 2 


nt ud: swodmoflag s to oqtuq baba 
Its dN eve to be- meed Wale blacks pit! 
dab be aepds of Eibiopie badi · bn 
Roms. la 54: Han ; 82: A 2mg2 od g 
.Skhough-.tbe. arrival. of the paujerch ata. 
hates happily. eſfened. both 2246. Jyafelf odd. 
auended him, it was not! ſo, with fine: 
of his brethren ſeat to aſſiſt — 
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Two Jeſuits, Franciſco Machado and Bernard 
Pereira, had received the king's letters in India for 
their ſaſe conduct to Nur in Dancali Whether 
by malice, or inadverteney, the king's ſecretary, 
inſtead of Blur, bad mentioned Zeyla in the let- 


ter. 
Zeyla, an iſland belongiag to the king of Adel. 
was of all other places that where the people were 
ſooner did the Shekh know che quality and errand 
of theſe miſſionaries, than he confined them to 
cloſe priſon, where, aſter great ſuffering, they were 
both put to death; and, to aggravate this, a letter 
was written to Socinips ſtigmatizing him with the 
name of apoſtate from the religion of his forefa- 
thers, and applying to him muy opprobrious 
names. | 
This letter, at another time, would not have 
failed to have been followed by the chaſtiſement it 
deſerved. But Adel, formerly a flouriſhing and 
io a multitude of banditti. Trade had len it. A 
garriſon of nominal janizaries, fipce the reign of 
Sultan Selim, had kept the little iſland of Zeyla for 
the pretended purpoſe of a cuſtombouſe; but, in 
ha, it was a poſt of robbers, who only maintained 
themſelves there for the ſake of plundering mer- 
chants who came by ſea ; while the Galla poured 
ia numbers upon the prince from the continent, 
and of the ancient kingdom of Adel, had left him 
nothing but Auſſa the capital, a ton fituated upon 
3 rock, on the banks of the river Hawaſh, Azab, 


Rabeeta, and a few — 4 
Vot. II. Na 
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the ſea; and even part of theſe were daily 
ihto'the bands of that enemy, deftined ver 
to ver run them all. © This abiR mate ts wii 
they had been reduced. we may ſuppoſe, ware 
outy' reaſon that protected chem from the 
ol a bigh-ſpiriced Pricice, fuck as  Socidius* the. 
taĩaly was. ' 0285 07 ei 

This violent ebndutt of Sede ts in abhurg 
non was followed by that of the patflarch af 
phonſo Mendes, perſecily in the ſame ſpirit. * IN 
thergy were re-ordained, their chutches confſectated 
anew, grown men 'as welt as children again dap 
tied, the moveable feaſts and ' feftivals reduced 
the forms'and times of the church of Rome; . 
cumciſion, pol yga my, and divorce" were abrogaſed 


— 


tor ever; and the r that 5 deren ws 


cn, | 
"Ml the” nents of the birch a A | 
whether of faith or diſcipline, were rejefied; and 
ir was not known how far the patriarch i 
to abject the civil juriſdidtion of the judges tothe 
ccclefiaftical power. Two fteps that he took) the 
one immediately after the other, fected to gre 
great reaſon of fear upon this head. 

a order to underſtand the firſt of theſe eile & 


will be necefſary to know, that it is a fundames- 


tal conftitation of the monarchy of Erkigpla, ths. 
alf lands belong to the king ; and that there i is 00. 
{ich thing as church-lands in this country... Thoſe 
that the king bas given for the maintenance. of 


3 or monaſteries are reſumed . day, "I 
| - the 


* - 
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dee itiftance of and for the convenience of indivi- 
duals, and new. ones granted in their fiexd ſome; 
times of a greater value, ſometimes of a le. Nor 
have. the prieſts or monks any property in theſe 
lands. A lay-officer, appointed by the king, di- 
T. exc monk or pou, his quota of the re 


"There was,a nobleman of great diſtinQion for 
bis family and tank at court, for bis age, and the 
merit of his ſervice; he had occupied ſore of the 
lands belonging to a monk who happened to be a 
Catholic. This man, bad be been an Alexandrian, 
could have had no recourſe to the Abona his pa- 
riaech, and the cauſe muſt bave been tried before 
the civil But Mendes was of another opi- 


nion. He ordered the noFlemsn to make his de- 


the lands to the monk. This, 109, 22 


Cy, 


the part of the preſent polleſſor, who being one 


without preamble, pronounced agaiaft bim a for- 
mal ſentence of excommunication, by which be 
gave him over, ſoul and body, to the devil. a 

Such procedure was, till then, voknown in Ab 
finia. The nobleman, though otherwiſe brave, 
was ſo much aflefied with the ternts of his ſentence 
as to faint, i imagining himſelf already in the clutches. 
of Saran, and it was with Cifficulry he was reco- 
Nn 2 vered, 
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vired, the Ling making inte rceſßian with the pany. 
ax 16 nk off this exnſure, or rather ahis cur L 
e in the renova, K „r 
eee on eee eee e 
the profeſſors 'of 2 religion. in the cxercils 
rity, merkte, forty and dong ſuſtrting bhas 
they had been taught were rhe wei weflentials.obu: 
The next inſtanct was this: There bad been an 
lichegue, that is, e ure of e ninkke-6j 
Debia Libanve, an Order inſſimed by Abba lan 
* the lat Abyſiiian Abena, net hn 
celebrmed by the chm than 'rhe>flace; bang 
tHe rellorer of the ine of Soloman, fos many yeats 
daniltiodt to Shoa; und this ſuperior, e the 
digtnty of bis vffice,. was rene Table hr ao; inns 
ent!” pods) aud holy'Hife- Ii: happened.abatia 
Cahblit nook officined im à church u hani 
Hebezee bad been bored under the ahar; \1he po- 
tach declared the church degled by the: turmbe? 
ber beretic and febiſinacie; nad foſpemied dn r. 
Ad Meda ut or ——— 
tuüber- "Univerſal feen ſeized wen 
Men and from tet d —— 
und ih Catholics to — An dh 
barred, yet terror. And every wife ue cobu- 
"bated towards the one r hebel... 5 
The Jefoits, oho ing pra dice. v cuſtoms ol 
* their oyn. r * 
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lederne plays or farces. The.devil in theſe; pieces 
is always the. bufſoon ; - he plays. harlequin an, 
rery little confiftem. with the decency of de other. 

veifons (rho .compaſe the drama... This cominued 
ecard. —- <4 x = 

while that learned company exiſted * 

hung edi re A, 
lin blacked all over, and. in maſks, with cloven 
feet, An. Tue firſt r 


te hag e merten the ci poner, 
rere 
the ting, ul noi e 
cal and vival, me more un regal, rhe, more, 
A pd pI 
10 be ſch univerſally, nnen. 
ed wo len every onder of goveragem,, from the 
king to che loweſt officer id the province. . £ 
rhis'time, dne, we, dare the; decline of dhe 
Cuholitinzereſt in Aby. The fir, blow, vac 
ten it dy the: king -hioaſblf, por. with a yiew to 
defiroy it, for ht was a fiucere Cutholic upop prio- 
ciple, | but ©o- control awd Keep. it wiihin, fame 
bounds, a8 be found there was no. * could 
_ otherwiſe be maintained. — 
Re difeed the aa 
ancient hrurgies of Ethiopia, altered by bimſelf in 


f have ſeen then ef en at Madrid. 
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every thing where they did not agree with thagf 
— 1 With this the patriarch n 
obliged to comply, becauſe there was in it an ap, 
pearance of reaſon. that men ſhould pray. to Gd 
in a language that they underſiood, and which yy 
their own, ratber than a foreign toogne of which 
they did not underſtand one word. Fhiving 
thought fo obvious in Etbjopia- „ 


doubt. But the order and practice of the» ch 
of Rowe was jult the coniraty; and this-wound.we 
a mortal one; for no ſoonet was the:permiſiion give 
io uſe their own Juurgies,. tas all de Abyiivizu 
embraced them io man., and went vo inder 
old 3 — any t the pave 
arch's akerations. | 6 68 If 1697 2403 uy 
"Sockets makam rants engine 
oaly from the eſſect they had. upon the mi 
mankind, ſucceeded. tragedies of 2. "hore, ſeriom 
natupe. I have. already obſerved... ia, ſpeaking ej 
the Galla, that they; weve divided into three pu- 
cipal divifous, thoſe 0n.the eaſt of, Abyſhpia: war 
called; Berwma Galla, thoſe on the fowh called In 
lama, and thoſe 09, abe weſt Bren Galla; cack of 
theſe were divided into ſeven. and theſe again ſpb- 
divided imo! a..nember, of ties , Farb of. help 
feen naung .chople a king once in feves :yhar | 
call&d.Lubo; 28d it is.uſually cþe:firſ aft br 
bew kiag x Teige to overrun the prighbowing hmm 
vines of Abyſſivia, laying every, thing ale 
Him and ſword for this year, even iff theychadobp 
_ pravoration, bot had been ar peace Got aun! 
ears beſore. e 268 341 on 1d 
ine Abvibnizns remejned long ip cigtotdartsf 
athis cauſe of theſe invaſions, and, while _— 
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the eafe, they could take no meaſures ro be 
toms of the Galla were better knowu, their perio- 
dical invaſom were watched and provided againf, 
ſo chat thougb tbey were ſtill edutinued, they were 
generally * W nnn 
the invaders. 
n bappened chat Ape pure OR wavetie 
teaſon of elefting the king, aud of the invaſion. 
Though the tine of the expedition was known, | 
no intelligence bad deen given of the manner in 
which it was to be executed; In paſt times, the 
nations, Or tribes of Galla, aſſaulted each the op- 
poſite province in whoſe fromiers they were ſettled; 
a LE IT to chooke 
provinee, which, uniting 
whole force; they were to ee ares Few 
3 keep poſſeſſion of it.. 
as governor of mf; the 
Saanen 
ing to follpw: with another army bim Iadbe 
mean time; the paſſes throogh hh tbe lived 
to enter were all Rudd with niet; every 
paration made to receive thbeunn Joe 10 n 
| ee 
beſore; and, finding the provinte 
perſectiy os dis guard, they nt = Fanel. er 


530 
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the Abyflinians had no intelligence. Bech think. 
ing be was free of them for that year, diſbanded 
his troops, or detached them to other ſerview; 
Sela Chriſtos did the ſame ; neither did Sociale 
advance with bis army. *:5 22 54 80) 
[o that interval of weaknefs, noms war . 
which he advanced wirh 1000 .o and 250 bag, 
believiug that it was ſome ſmall purt of ia u 
which be thought had ſome time before bei &. 
perſed. Afier hearing” maſs with'gicat Sweden, 
and receiving the ſacrament, in pafſiug thfenzh 2 
thick wood he was aflaaked by the Can. Big 
a man, brave in his own' perſors,” dente 
well-trained to arms, be [bug hr fo ſuece,»,t ind 
fo exicouraged bis men by bis example; M de 
cut that body of Galla entirely to pete, ad 
de thought the whole matter then ut an en le 
' ordered bis drams to beat, end his truunpen 
ann. £923 Dal of 
The reſt of the Balla, who were now dip 
trough the province, dot ut wo rent du, 
burning and deſtso ng. as heir euſtors: is, "26d 
who left this body befim& rchenrpuly 10/ſecutElkeir 
tetreat ' acrofs the river, retitfiied i 4& weit 8 
loors, upon bearing the drums ind trumpets'of 
Kaſaumi Buco, whoni they did fit know bf 
near; ad, as ſoon as he came itr fight; ufd 
bis ſmaſl number, they farrountied them on e 
fide. ' Buro inmhediatcly' ſaw that he wits «Toll 
man; bit, conſidering the inaltitude of rhe epew?, 


and the nnprepated” fate of ' the ' province; be 
honghthes wr life and thofe of bis followers could 
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not de better employed than dy. obi Y fight- 
ing to diſable the enemy, ſo as put it nt of their 
Galla, be, at firſt onſet, killed four uf the moſt for- 
. ward of heir leaders, aad made bimſelf: a flane 
through the roopeeppokng him > and he; was,naw 
tot without their circle, when ſome of hi officers 
being bim, eried to. bim . make the beſt ol 
way, as allaics were daſgerrae, and not to add by 
| bis death io the misfortunes of that dag. 
pes this he pauſed, as eint hiaſelf for 
ment z but, diftlaiving w. ſurvive the; los of 
bis urn. y. be threw biaſed] again among the Galla, 
. cheyever he went. His borſe-was at laſt wauay- 
became yngovernable. It was neceſſaty to quit 
the ground, be continued the fight with the ſame 
der of javelins thrown at 2 Giſtatice. has pri | 

Ide neus of the defeat and death of Buco reach- = 
ed Sela Chriſtos, then in march to join him ; nor 
von the had profpct} of his wi Situation, ; aher bis 
wrote 10 the king bis brother, telling him hie fun- 
tion, and the probable conſtquences of doing bis 
their own private malice, bad leſt bim without at- 
| ſiſtance, 
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Sociniag, upon the firſt intelligence of this mur- 
&: 26d „ Keba Chriſtos to march 


againft him with the troops that be had at hand. 
This genetal, equally a good ſoldier, ſubject, and 
Catholte, being eoùvinced of the neceſſiy of pu- 
viſhiog ſpeedily fo monſtrous a crime, erime, paſſed by 
forced marches through Siré o Azuw, thence to 
Fremopa ; and, baving appointed Gaſpar Paez to 
dent bim thor” be conſeſſed himſelf, and received 
the facrarent from that cſuit's bands. From Fre- 
ons be Lt Ek ihe ſame ſpeed, making 
three ordivary duys-marcbes in one, being defirous 
of preventing the. poſſibility of Tecla Georgis's 
collecling tcuope, and taking refuge un à mu- 
emen 

u was the Thb of December 1628 thit news 
— dim of the fituation of the enemy; 
upon which be ordered his baggage 10 be left de. 
bind, and every foldier to carry tub leaves, and to 
— Sr e Tecla 


* 


u * 


„ difcovered, five 
the rebel ſoldiers ypon, the look-out Nr. 


N e n 

edi 7 to their maſter, and told bim 
eee To this 
' Tecla Georgis anfwered; That Kebg 


Chriſtos was in the king's palace at Daneaz the 
of November, and that it was impoſhible he 55 


cola 
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could beſo near with an army, if he had even widg, 
to ny; bat that the men they bad ſeen COIN 
dably reinforcements that ho erpece a 
\-Keba Chiiſtos, on the comrrary, keackbg that the 
cnemy was at hand, drew up bis army in three di. 
viſions. The firſt conſiſted of his own bouſehold, 
the ſecond of = body of horſe of the king's hau 
held, called abe Kinced' Aarft, - or Star - Conner, 
from a filver ſtar which each ef them wears va the 
frodt of bis helmet; and the tlürd, of the people 
of Tigre who had joined him dn rhis orden be 
eime in fight of hid cnetay! paſted upon s frail 
height, divided only from: bim by: a narrow plain. 
Teck —— \eohvinced; now thas id wh Heba 
Chriſtos; formed his arary imo:two divifiots; the 
one (compoſed of a body called Taber ages, he 
ther of + body called S bu Chrifet; with thelt 
vn lare corps of Galla which had indy joined 
ben DUK73G 0G goOLart onde wont wo 
:01K&bu Chiiſtos, new Gueninec his woogh,” brief 
ly faid, * My children, I will not waſte my timencr 
yours in diſcourſe, on in telling you what you: are 
1 dee Toa haveall arma in our hands; you acc 


RO ne — — 

| one af your cnemics bun 
Bot Aid an enemy to Clift.” Then, placing him 
fer deore t Kocrob borſe, be pulled of his bel 
mer an e it iq his Jervam, faying; By 
Mate you ſhall know-me to-day, that I an 
not going in rhe wiidibof yon as general or com 
manner, bur foot for pp au 
ed 920? 


'S 


Upon 
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iy known by Tecla Georgia, from whole troqm. 
number of mafkkquers wes fired. az hn. ie 
bad fo lutle ect upon this ;gallaneoffires,' that, 
the ſeeood dreifian) be placed bimfelf ill nearer 
tbe cem in the frame! of bia own houſehold 
uoapa, which were the firſt ; a the Galla cha 
ing them in that inſtang, he: flew cheir leader with 
mander,. thaſe barbarians) immediately . fled, ys 1s 
do make his way; to where Teela George was am- 

ing bis troops from following ſo-bag.an 
+ Butfo'ſoon abet bel fav | 


throat; who: had inftigated bim very u 
Comm the vi ] gol I abe 
Ceholie religiau. Tafa; tan, his: malen; v abe 
houſchold, was taken priſuner; and it deing anade 
known to Keba Chriſtos that this wan bad aflified 

2 | 80 
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at the murder of Abba Jacob, be or ler 
n 8 Ad 9 
Tecla Georgis, — fovogih 6 Kathe 
and - knowledge of rhe country, eſcaped and cop 
cealed hiafelf from his purſuers for four days; 
on the Saturday kar cole 


: +1 king in 
; 4 bn Ul e 


n agg oin ning 3 
manner uf fue, and af the Tame : tine 


122 
See 1 80 

d 
Many reaſ-1is there ate why I 


the king aofwered, © 


ſhould defire to pardon Tedla Georgis. To ſay no 
more, 
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more, be has been married to two of my daughters, 
and he has by them two ſons, both good foldiezs 
aud borſemen, who, actually ride before we, and 
accompany me iu batile. I have thereforg pardon- 
ed him all the afſronis and injuries be has dang 0 
me. But, were I take upon myſelf to. pardanthe 
afſroms and inſults he has pfiered the Divine; Ma- 
jeſty, 1 ſhould turn the puniſhment of his fins ppon 
myſelf, my family, and kingdom; and, therefore, 
i rule you pion and. or you 19 ae 
forthwith to Gorgora,” of 7s Ui HR EL OFIgGAT 
| Aker the deparmare of (the den in conſidera, 
Catholic religion, the king altered his feng; 
ee being banged privately 
the houſe where be was then in priſon; and, for. 
= purpoſe, the executioner had + brought.with . 
N bad, ordered zhe. 
perecive thar there were na bopes of, pardon, by 
their beginning to tie his bands, than he; again, 
with a loud voice, renounced. bis coofefhon,. de- 
claring ibat be died an Alexandrien, and that here 
was but one nature in Chriſt. | | The caexutigger en 
ing þim up on. the beam in the room; but bs ge. 
vited fo firongly that there was time to infogm So- 
cigios of bis abjuration ; upon which, the king or- 
r 
tee; Was daun, 
balf irangled, from e 
** 


„ 


2 „ „ © #7 
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Adera, bis ſiſter, was next examined; and it be. 


ing clearly proved that ſhe had been a very ad 
agent in the murder of Abba Jacob, ſhe likewi 
was condemned to be hanged upon the fame tree 
with ber brother, fifieen days afterwards. 

All that interval, the queen and ladies at coun 
employed their utmoſt intereſt with the king to pas 
don Adera, for they looked upon it as a diſgraceſyl 
thing, both to their ſex and quality, that a woman 
of her family ſhould be thus executed. All the 
ladies of the court having joined, therefore; in a 
public petition to the king while on his throne, he 
is faid to have anſwered them by the following 
ſhort parable :— 

* There was once an old woman, who being 
told of the death of an infant, faid, with great w- 
difference, Children are but tender; it is nd wow- 
der that they die, for any thing will all a child. 
Being told of a youth dying, ſhe obſerved, Young 
people are forward and raſh ; they are always in 
the way of ſome diſaſter ; no wonder they die; it i 
impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe. But being told 
an old woman was dead, ſhe began to tear her 
hair, and lament, crying, Now the world ws atan 
end if old women begin to die, fearing that her 
tura might be the next. In this manner all of you 
have ſeen Tecla Georgis die, and alſo ſeven e 
his companions, and you have not faid a wand. 
But now it is come to the of one women, 
you are all alarmed, and the world is at n 
Do not then deceive but be affuredithat 
the ſame cord which tied the feet of Abba Jacob, 


an remains delficient to dang that fow Aden, UN 
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all thoſe abat faul be do wicked as 1» hohave hike 
5 — own 


bat 4 a dg imo .the bald above 
3 babiod a fab . 


thay. ragely fad cy, any thing ue br 
Wurm is bene Gf ta, or tribe. 
eben was. 1 dead, oe fend 
aheachelivn Gill Sabfſted. M bile, governO rf Be 
der. he had -connivel at many abuſcs.of his 
een who .occupicd abe polts, nrareſt n Labs. 
Thee Wing  young- men, ifrom..wantennchs anl. 
axithout peo ation, had made many. dient in- 
rogds, driving away cartle, and committing any 


Flein 20 js gavemor, . who, far from: bearing. ar 


Nas. II. 


Oo 
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3 — — 
terg but coming to an action in prion wht 
people, be was ſhamefully beat, and a tren pun 
of dis eimy-left & d upon the el.. 
«©. This misfortune very much aſſedted Soca 
Nor did the Agows themſelves doubt, but bt 
3 Wy DUB 44 oÞ ebe iis of 
-- Fhere was a youth deſcended of che royal f 
lived among the Galla, ia expeation: of: ae 
times. His name was Medea Chriſtos- lan 
Abe Agows applied, that, with this prince of the 
bote of Solomon at-their head, they . wight wipe 
off the odium of being reputed rebels, and ap 
as Fohring under a lawful ſovereign for reformitian 
| = * in the hiſtory of this miſhon; ſey tha 
"was"bur'a pretes;' in which F conreive thay-we 
xight. I have lived among the Agows of- Laſh, 
de dh day, {fo -anxivus+about- Chrilllanity 46-0 
—— dm; and I am fatisficd,” for- theft 
300 years laſt paſt there has been ſcareely a com 
mon layman in Laſta that has known the. dillide- 
— - —— and -the - Rota 
church. 
Io the beginning of February 1629 the iy 
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collected an army of 
30,000 men, whi i 
which, with 
_— and attendants, at that > 
numerous, amounted 
4 to above 
Socinios detached a number 
: of ſmall parties 
eater Laſta 
——— 
a on the i 
„ eee 
below. Among all * „ — 
dous mountains = —_—_ 
2 of which this country counſiſts, 
It is in the territory 6 * abode = 
— a6. — plain 
wa 2 * ag > hex ah 
2 F 
n Agows remained 
— 22 
s army, which, in two diviſions, 
_ : to the attack of the mountain. 332 
right bad wht fone dificuby ſrrmbies up 
4 
; but, bei oP 
* oppoſition ing now 
ſteep part of the rock, ſuch a _— 5 
_— rolled led down upon them N 
2 . deſtroy- 
d. _—_— 6 
cipices inexhauſtible; and, — 4 
2 even down to the plaius "= 
. Ci ho gs 
—_— 10 by the fragment of 
——— — 
| had not Keba CEriſtos 
O 0 2 come 
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come totheir reliefand drawn them ol. jult bab 
, 
artillery againſi them. 

"The king, thus ſhamefully beaten, retired ts 
Dancag, leaving the entrances from Laſta 
defended, left theſe mountaineers ſhould, by way 
Fa fit eyan the previate FRG 
Put the late ill-fortune had difpirited the troop, 
and cauſed an indifference about duty, a went of 
obedience, and a relaxation in diſcipline in the 
whole army. Each of the detachments, Une 
one after the other, leſt their polt form MAU 
excuſes, and returned home. The bad anal 
quenre of this was now expetienced. The 4 
eqtered Bagemder ſpreading defolation WU 
where. Melea Chriftes, no longer 
the rocks of Laſt, planted his fiandard upon dhe 
. 
the king was reſiding. 
"The jexloakes that had ariſen beten ans 
and his brother-in-haw Sela Chriſtos, had been '6 
much aggravated fince the oath adminiftered by 
the patriarch, that the king bad again deprivet 
him of Gojam, Tuffering bim to live in obſenrigls. 
Dathor, and among the Agows, occupied; wk 
Jefoits fay, in the converſion of that Pagan pe 
ple; by deſiroying their idofs, which they repteſaſt 
to de x ſpecies of cane or bamboo v, and in forbid 


ding the cetemonies of adoration and da 
0 


. 


9 


— - = p N 
" . 
" * 4 5 : 4 * | » | 7 
& -v - , ; a 
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of Bela Chriſtos, who, upen the frfit warning, 
joined the king, and coming faddenly upon the 
amy of Las occupied in laying waſte the low 
country of Begemder, gave them fuch an over- 
throw that ſuffieiently cumpenſated the firſt loſs of | 
the king, and nd them again to take refuge 
among their firowg-hokds in Laſla. 
A misfortune of another kind followed this vic- 
y: Laecc Mariam, a near relation to the king, 
was appointed. governor of Begemder ; but 60 
ſooner did be foo himfelf veſted with that govern- 
ment, than be meditated ſhaking off bis allegiance 
to Jarimos. | 
The king, aſter his laſt batile with the Agowe, 
had named his fon Facilidas commander in ehief of 
his forces ; and, to fecure him a powerful and able 
afſtant, he had Grit reftored dels Cheiftos to bis 
government of Gojam, then ſent him with an army 
10 join Facilidas, and command under him. 
The ſucteſa was anſwerable to the prudence of 
the meaſure ; for, immediately upon their arrival, 
they obliged Lacea Mariam to ſeek for refuge in 
the mountains of Ambara, and, without giving him 
time to recolleR bimſelf there, forecd their way to 
the mountain to which he hed retired, and from 
which be and his followers had no way to eſeupe, 
but by venturing down a fleep precipice; in at- 
tempting this, Laces Mariam fell, and was daſhed 
io pieces, as were many others of his followers ; 
the reſt were ſlain by the army that purſued them. 
At this time, Facilidas began to auract the eyes 
of the nation in general. ere bravery, 


— 
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be bad ſhewn great military talents in the former 
campaign of Laſta. Though young, be was in e 
pacity and reſolution equal to his father, but leg 
warm, more reſerved in his temper and diſcourk. 
He was thought to be an enemy to the Catholic ws. 
lion, becauſe he did not promote jt, and neither 
exceeded nor fell ſhort of what his father com. 
manded him. Yet, be lived with the Jeſuits on 
know whether be was their friend or enemy: | 
one of their number, called Father Angels, 
= in his houſehold, where he was much fs. 
ad coality is th res He wa 
. though he 
1 2 meſſage from Ur. 
 Facilidas received a flattering 4 
VII. but did not anſwer it; nor does i * 
= his fatber ever defired him; for, through 
hls ene of lie of Soc ba cx 
6 forced to confeſs, be paid to bis father's 
e 3 4 
ranny, however, of chyrch-goyernment _ 
unmaiked ; and 11 is probable that — 
„ ee 
principles of conſcience, was indiſſerant 
Paying for bis om the ein i bed nk wen 
. this may be, nig 
cilidas at the head of tbe army _ 
another ſtroke of bumiliatjon jo the = 
peciall rn 
| Chriſtos (che ſupport of that religion 4 
= where be had beep appointed Billetana G 


bf 
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er 
en 

deſeating thoſe of their enemies. — 
- Keba Chriſtos being ſent rn 
to enter Laſta from that quarter on the N. E. He 
is aid to bave received his appointment with a great 
degree of concern, and ro bave told his frientls, 
that he foreſaw be never was to return from that 
expedition, which be did not regret, becauſe be 
was convinced, by living much longer, it would 
nr 
; Ar hoving be Pre. 


bras Lap Le mp 
ſeſſion of. — Fi, api _ view t 


to Tigre; and, although be formed the Belt Mi 
fcion for that purpoſe, the people of Lafta 
ing bis intention in time, on his firlt ax OVER 
tacked his rear-guard while be was d. 


mountain, and put it to flight : being iereby t 


1 11 
* 
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— Hee Chis. YI 
"Themes wan allowed by eater tl 
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ther hy Md among the buſhes, and difeovrered how 
ill he was attended. 

He was reputed + man of the beft 
and the moft Rheral ſentimente of any in Ethiopia; 
1 grem orator, encedag both in the gracefulnefs 
of manner and copicnſnefs and purity of his lan- 
guage. He wat anicng the firſt that embraced the 
Catholic refigion, even before the king or Sela 
Chriftos, and was the principal promoter of the 
tranſlations of the Portugueſe bobs into Erhiopic, 
atfifted by the Jefait Amouio de Angels. We have 
ſeen, in 1613, the great efforts he mide in the em- 
baffy to Ind by the coaſt of Melinds. He was 


The paniizrch having wade bat x fort fy x 


—_ 
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1 — e—— — 
conſequences. 

Socinios bad a daughter called: Overs Wingnloma, 
which means the Evangelical, a name ſhe certainly 
deſerved not from her manners. This lady was 
firſt married to Bela Chriſtos, a man of rank u 
was next married to another, and then (ber two 
former buſbands being ſtill alive) to Tecla Geargis, 
who bad before married her fiſter, another/of the 
king's daughters. During this marriage ſhe: had 
openly lived in adultery with Za Chriſtos, who had 
been married to her fiſter, a third daughter of -the 
king. Za Chriſtos bad been happy enough in pre- 
| ſerving this lady's eſteem longer than any other of 
her huſbanda, and nothing would content ber now 
but a marriage with ber lover folemaly and publicly. 
For which purpoſe ſhe applied to the patriarch to 
diſpenſe. wich the affinity between her and Za Chiil- 
m. 
Ir is not to. be ſuppoſed that the patriarch would 
have reſiſted, if nothing had flood in the way ex- 
_ cept the affinity: but weighty impedimens. pre- 
ſeated themſelves beſides; for either the firſt mar 
nage was valid, or it was not. If it was valid, 
then Wengelawu, could not marry Za Chiles or 
any one elſe, becauſe her huſband was alive ; nor 
could ſbe marry her. ſecond, nog. Tecla, C= 
ther third. If the firſt marriage was n valid. then 
the ſecond was, which buſband was ftil} alive; and, 
in this caſe, à licence-to marry was, givipg ber H. 
beny of having three buſbands at one time. The 
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patriarch, for theſe reaſons, refuſed his authority to 
this manifold adultery and inceſt ; nor could he, 
notwithſtandiog the interceſlipn of the whole court, 
ever be brought to comply. - His firmueſs (howe- 
ver commendable) greatly increaſed the hatred to 
bis perſon, and averſion to the church of Rome. 
One day when the king was Gtting in bis apart. 
ment, a monk entered the room, crying with-a 
loud voice, © Hear the ambaſſador of God and of 
* the Virgin Mary?” The king, upon firlt fght of 
the man, expecting ſome improper liberty might be 
taken, ordered his attendants to turn him out at the 
door, and, being removed from his preſence, 10 
bripg word what be had to ſay, which was to this 
eſſect: It ĩs three days fince I roſe 


many yen 

that I boped you would amend of the great fin; the 
having forſaken the faith of your anceſtors. Al 
this me the Virgin Mary was kneeling beſone her 
blefled Son, beſeeching him to pardon you; and, 
upon the whole, it was agreed, that,-unleſs you 
repent in a fortnight's time, you ſhould be puniſhed 
in fuch a manner that you will not forget it pe- 
Socinĩos defired them to aſk the man. How it 
was potllible that, baving ſo lately left the grave, 
bis body ſhould have fo little of the emaciated ap- 
pearance of one long buried, and be now in fagh 
good cafe, fat and fair ?* To this be anfwactd, 
That, in paradiſe, he thanked God, there was 
abundanee of crery thing; and people were very 
| well 
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well uſed there, for be bad Ned upon gool bread, 
and plenty of gobd wine, biſkkets, and freerteats” 
To which Socinive ere, © Tell him, after 
ths pins he bud taken, it would be wfong in the 
rs keep him from fo good = place a this Ni. pats. 
e. Let him g6 and cquaint the perſon who 
ſane Hick, I Hive and d in the Roman Cal 
le Tuith ; and, i order that he may deliver the 
mellage quickly in the other world, ſpeed him in. 
DEC by banging kim upon the tree 
the paluce-gate.” 


te era il and, Grd,” int hk i 
leftial food, ſeemed to bave forſaken rhe ambailidor. 
. 
at the K 1 
. 
. in (inKing, tht rhe mefſage of the experor was an 
Mixte ne, and dught not to be delivered; thit 

kavig been in paradiſe once, was as mives a» 
e the for of any ane mas, 26d that be Hould 
ende retain upom earth. 'The issen £3 
then, of this finguler £mbaiſador was re- 
en Vat the truth of his miſſion was believel 
r and taifed grem ſeraples in E 


No many misfortunes that bad lately bekkes 
the tops of the Ling were seccunted a2 fo Wach 
„ ebene of power to the rebel Melea Chrifios, who, 
| ehiedtiraged dy the correſpondence he held with the 
Mis of the Aletindrian religion, beyant now i» 
eile ip66 bind the flate and office of a king. Hi 
fieſt ey was to fend, x8 governor to the province 
ef Tigre, a the: ef chat great rebel Za Selafſe, whoſe 
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manifold treaſons, we baue alveady ſeen, occaboned 
the death of two kings, Za Denghel and Jaco. | 
Aſca Georgia was they governorof Tigre for Sp- 
cinios, 3 man of matrix and valour, but poor, and 
though velazed to the Ling bg had very four 
ſoldiers to be depended on, excepting bis gun e-. 
bad ſent him to maintain his authority, deer 
bis province in eder. 
The new gorernor, den by che bel Hees 
Chriſtos, bad with bim d conkderable amy; nnd, . 
knowing the weakneſs of Afea Georgia, he paracied 
through the province in the utmoſt 
| One S r which, in delanne of the kingh,. 
al IS ſolemnize as a e equal ©. 
Senday, be bad reſolved on « party of pleaſure in, 
a valley, where, much at his caſe, he was prepar- 
ing an entertainment for his woops and friqads 
and fuch of the province as came ws offer their 
obedienee. Intelligence of this party came. 1 
three Shame, commanders of ſmall dis, two of 
them fons-in-law of the king, the N | 
loyal ſubject. Thee char ſent to Alca Georgls, v 


rr cane 7 

of fighting was 100 late, nor was there fime fog. 
fight. The greateſt part of the army was ent 
bee himſelf among the reft by the gp 
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of the bouſchold of the rebel Meica Chriſtos, dead 
upon tbe ſpot, with about 4000 of his men. Among 
the pluuder were taken 32 kenle-drums, which 
alone were evidence. — ona» 
the laughter. 

Although the Wer tera bee ede 
rr 
home, and greater quiet than he bad done in former 
ones, yet the calm which it had produced was of very 
ſhort duration. The: people of ' Laſta, ' perceiving 
ſome of the priace's army buſy in deſtroying their 
harveſt when almaſt ripe, came down faddenly u 
with very great laughter. The blame of this win 
laid upon Sela Chriſtos, who might have prevented 
the calamity; and this accuſation, with u 
others, were brought againſt mann 
Lefana Cbriſtos. 1 

- This man anne ee 
offence, ſome time before, by Ras Sela Gui; 
but having fled to the king, who heard bis cane, 
be fell into the hands of the Ras, who pus l 
to death upon his former ſentence, without regard- 
ing the late pardon of the king. This violent aft 
became the foundation upon which his enemies 
built many accuſations, moſthy void of wrath. - 
ment of Gojam, and gave it to a young nobleman 
whoſe name was Serca Chriſtos, ſuppoſed io be 2 


— — 
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Serca Chriſtos was no ſooner arrived in his govern- 
ment than he refolved to rebel, and pri 
ſolicited the young prince Facilidas io take up arms 
and make a common cauſe againſt the king his 
father, in favour of the Alexandrian church. At 
the time that the young man departed to his g- 
vernment, Socinios bad carneftly recommended to 
him, and be bad - moſt folemnly promiſed, to pro- 
ſeemingly for this purpoſe be bad taken with him a 
Jeſuit named Eranciſco de Carvalbo. 

Another afſair which the king panicularly charged 
hi wich was, ibe care of a caravan which ones 
*r came: from Narea. This, beſides many 
1009 wakeas of gold as tribute to the king, equal 
io about 10,000 dollars, or crowns of our money: 
us whole way was through barbarous and lawleſs 
nations of Galla till they arrived at the Nile ; chen 
through Gafats and Gongas, — | 
ing palled it. 

- Sexca Chriſtos, in his march, th 
tlement of thoſe hſt-mentioned ſavages, where 
Gafats, Agows, and Damots, all in peace, paſtured 
tmmenſe flocks of cattle together. There are no 
where, I believe, in the world, cattle ſo beautiful 
as thoſe of the Gafats, nor in ſuch numbers. 
Large plains, for many days journey, are filled fo 
full of theſe that they appear as one market. 
Seren Chrittos baked bere to give graſs to his 
horſes; and, while this was doing, it entered into 
his young bead, that making prize of the cattle was 
of much greater conſequence than proteQiing the 


caravan 
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camvan of Marea.  Alcmblang l his. cara, 
be {el upon the poor Gains and De, 
A 
0 he-drove aff their cane in ſuch © 


meſſenger to be 
DEE | 
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them, and there having loop-holes made in the 
walls, and abundance of fire-arms left there in de- 


polit by Sela Chriſtos, the rebel governor did not 
chooſe to attempt any thing againſt them at that 
time. On the contrary, he ſent them word that 
he was in his beart a Roman Catholic, and only, 
for the preſent, obliged to dĩſſemble; but be would 
protect them to the utmoſt, defiring them to fend 
him the fire-arms left there by Sela Chriftos, which 
they abſolutely refuſed to do. 

Serca Chriſtos, apprehending that his army (if 
not acting under ſome chief of the royal family) 
would forſake him on the firſt appearance of the 


and this infant be made king, in hopes, if be fuc- 
ceeded, to govern during his minority. There 
were many who expected the prince would recon- 
eile him to the king, eſpecially as be bad yet pie- 
ſerved a ſhaduw of reſpect for the Jeſuits, and this 
he imagined was oue cauſe why the ſchiſmatics had 
not joined him in the numbers neceſſary. In or- 
der to ſhew them that he deſigned no reconciliation 
with the king, and to make fuch agreement impoſ- 


ible, he adopted the ſame ſacrilegious example that 
had fo ill fucceeded with Tecla Georgis. 


Za Selaſſe, a prieſt of Selalo, had been heard to 
fay, when Serca Chriſtos was appointed to the go- 
vernment of Gojam, There is an end of the 
Catholic faith io this province.” Being now called 
before the governor, he was forbid to ſay maſs ac- 
cording to the forms of the church of Rome. This 
the prieft fubmitted to; but, being ordered to deny 
the two natures in Chriſt, he declared this was a 
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point cf taith which he would nexer give up, but 
alwaysicouſcls Chriſt 'was perfect God and parſe 
t. Upon this Seren Chriſtos. vedered Mun abe 
flain; and. be was accordingly thruſt, through with 
many lauces, repeating theſe words, God and man! 
God and man! till his laſt bea. 
town away the ſcabbard. Upon | zereiving. the 
news, the king ordered. the prince, bo wai 
his command, to march againit bim. The, murder 
or Z+.Sciaile had procured an acceilion of, fanatics 
and monte, but very few joldiers; ſu that 30 ſhon 
asche ard with whar diligenee the prinetr was :ad- 
| thafe; high and exaggy! meynains: that: (rm he 
banks of the Rile in B. oil 
Ache prince preſſetl cloſely u pod: binn norwil 
fandug the difteulty of -the grount;11Þ. that ns 
the country of the Galla. where he thought hm 
in ſaſety. Ia this, however, be was. maſtakens Ne 
baden da with 2. gentral of the moſt active bind. 
in tha perſon of Facilidas,, who eroffed the Nile ab 
ten him, aud, the third day, forced him ab 
tie-od ſock groundas the prince had-gbolen, who 
way likewiſe mock his ſuperior in ueber di e 
Bm theie.was no losger any remedy; Serra Chi- 
10s made the beſt that be could of this ntgeſſaꝶ 
and fought with great obſlinacy; till his nen ben 
for ibe moſt part fin, he was forged, wich the 
that remained, to take refuge on a high hill, Sen 
the. prince obliged him to deliver himbelf amn da 
mercy without condition. . 
2 Facilidas 


- _ 
9 —— 
* 
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 Facilidas immediately diſpatched news of his 
vin io court, and filtcen days alrer, he followed. 
hinuelf, bringing Serca Chriſtos, with dw of his 
principal” officers and couufeltors, loaded with 
W bat he had to aufwer 'fordbis.treafons? the pri- 
ſoner denied that he had auy occafion to anſwer, 
becauſe he had already - received pardon from the 
prince Th excuſe- was bot admined, the prince 
having difowned k abfoluicly. Upon which be 
was ſentenced to death: and, though be appealed 
to the king, his ſentamee was confirmed. 
It was too late to exeoute the ſeutence that night, 
but next morning the ſeven priſoners were put to 
death. One of the principal fervanis of Serca 
curſes and blaſphemiĩes againit the king, who, tha 
fore ordered bim to be faſtened upon a hook of 
won, win he cominued his curſes 2 
was flain by lances. SEL 7212 £ 
more reſpect. He, - with — ag 
4 that be would die a Catholic; andithe 
king, very deficous of this, gave orders to Diego 
3 
After which; one night be ſent fiveof his con; 
adencia] ſervants,” who killed him privately, ao 
\ Sinu ha] ogui aken Cojum om Sea Chi 
. — atiefted him, that he 
defired to retire we as a Private in 
province. * — 2 


Pp2 — 
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The king, having now no other enemy, all his 
attention was employed in a campaign agaidfh 
Melca Chriſtos of Lafta. But, as he found bis 
army full of diſaſſection, it was propofed to him 
before he took the field, to content them ſo far 26 
to indulge the Alexandians in ſome nes of the 
vid church; and 2 proclamation was 
made by the king, © That ole bs choſe bo db. 
ſerve the Wedueſday as a faſt, ĩnſlead of gutur- 
day, might do it; and fome other ſucb indalgences 
as theſe were gramed, n 
aſſect the fanh. ö ulis 

1 . 
he wrote a very ſharp letter to the king, reproving 
ing, that in was an encroachment upon the offive 
of the prieſthood, that be, a layman, ſhoold ue 
upon han te dizeft in matters merely-ceclefaſiital. 
call him to the very firifteſt account for this pres 
ſumption, and reminded him of the on of 
the- puniſhment of leproſy that followed . 
encroachment on the eccleſiaſtical function: and 
+  —ww_— —©_ 
2 
by the laſt proclamation was confined to ther 2 
rides... Firit, that no liturgy, unleſs amended by 
the patriarch, was to be uſed in drvie ſervice. 
Secondly, that all feaſts, excepting Eafler and tha 
that depended upon it, ſhould: be kept according 


eto — 
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that, whoever choſe, might faſt on Wedneſday, 
rather than on the Saturday. 
At the fame time, the king exprefied himſelf as 
greatly oſlended at the freedom of the application 
of the ftory of Azarias and Uzziah ro him. He 
told the patriarch plainly, that it was not by his 
ſermons, nor thoſe of the fathers, nor by the mi- 
racles they wrought, nor by the defire of the peo- 
ple, but by bis edidts alone, that the Roman religi- 
on was imreduced into Ethiapia ; and, therefore, 
that the patriarch had not the leaſt reaſon to oom 
plain of any thing deing altered by the authority 
that firſt eſtabliſhed ii. But, from this time, it 
plainly appears, that Soeinios began to entertain 
ideas, at leaſt of the church diſciphne and govern- 
ment, very oppolite to theſe he had when be eſt 
embraced the Romiſh religion. 
"Ries cn Serempnds ef 
with a large army, which he commanded” himſelf, 
on entering the mountain, he divided his army into 
three divihons. The ferft commanded by | the 
ter of the houſehold, was ordered to attack, ſeale, 
and lodge themſelves on the highett part of the 
mountain. 'The ſecoud he gave to Guebra Chrif 
tos, governor of Begemder ; and in this he plated 
the regiment, or body of troops, called Tadches, 
veteran foldiers of Sela Chriſtos, and a ſmall, but 
brave body of troops containing the ſons of Por- 
tugueſe: Theſe be directed to occupy the valleys 


and low ground. r 
in perſon. 


The 
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"The rebel chief and his moutitainecrs eswe 
81 fate of ſecurity ; for they neither tough to 
be ſo ſpeedily attacked, nor that Socinios' ed 
hive raiſed ſo large an army. They abandoned 
thereſbre, the lower ground, and all tobt po up 
on the heights. The prince advusted to the firſt 
entrance, and ordered Dams; bis Bilketztia Gurt 


to force it with ſour eompantes” of -goutiſoldics 
who aſcended the nv witaire Hh! tent parlors. 


rance ; and, not wichflanditly the hate defence 
of the rebels, made themſelves ster e tim poſt, 
having killed two & the heaven offieces! Melts 
Chriſtos had; the one mme Blleve, the other 
Tetla Mariam, ſurnamed fr Prider of tb Ruiz be. 


eauſe he was the: firſt tha broughr Galla w the af. 
amn Mera Cine. b l dandy 169) 


Tbere were likewiſeiſlgin,> dhe ſarwtidug loc 
6 ——— aſter 2 defprure / veſiduntev; 
one of whom, calling ibe kiag'erroops Moory, ſorliun 
them to approach ſor ſear of defiting bun, and then, 
with a book in bis and, threw himili ober the , 
and was daſhed to pieces aui ehe plum below. Lache 
the prince an won en OE: 
0 Dios bed od unde 
etc — whieh w the febond 
eutry into Laſia, was occupictt by a ftill-lavger body 
of -vebels, and, therefore; -neceſiary to Dein e- 
ately med, clethoſe below. wore in m., 
danger of being dathed te pieces by iber large lle, 
rolled down upon them. The prince avoided his 
army into two parties, exhdriing them, arichout 


loſsof time, to attack that poſt ; but the rebels, 
ſeeing the good countenance with which they al- 
cerded, 
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cended, forſook their ation: and fee. ; ſa bat This 
ſecond meun:ain was gained -wih.murcb ,lefs Jaſs 
and difficulty than the hrſt. p 44iLa2ql ol of 
Behind this, and hig her than all che rei 
ed the third, which ft the, alfailaws at ſu ftw 
terror and deſpair, _ Ihis was carried withifihl la. 
jols on the pat of the prune, : becauſe he was g 
ed by tbe Iaaches and Portugueſe, whocu o the 
communication below, aud hindcred one pourra! yt 
fore of axms, offenbve, and deſcafive; coats ( 
ted to ibe brad-quarters of Melea Chriſtos, 
which was 2 ſmall. mougain, but very ſuong in 
ſuuatiom, where: a Portugueſe: captain ſeiaed the 
ſeat which ſerved as a throne to abe rebel; aud, 
bad not they Joſt; time by falling to-planger,: they 
wonld: have uken Meles (ohriftos himſeiſi who u ith 
ditbeuly eſcaped. accampanice. by ten bee. >... 
To thiʒ laſt mountain Sgeinies repaired with3bc 
Amabara and Tigne, WO had forced theie way in 
nom the oppolie dle. doutiꝗ oft 
when he had detached Guebrg: ile. -gevernur | 
of Begemder, with the Inaches and ſe, 
who were at. ſome. diltance, to deſt y the crop, il 
mountaigeers, agaln afſembled on 2'bigb hill above 
them, fſaw:;their oppariuniiy, and fell ſuddenlyi-up- 
on the ſpoilers, and ei all tbe ialdiem ob Begem 
der io pieces. A eanfiderable part of ihe Iyatihes 
5 1 Joining themſek es — 


19 1 T 
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Portugveſe in one body, nn 
the headquarters. | 

The deſtruction of 33 
them, and the impoſſibility of bringing proviſficas 
there; as they were firnared in the mid? uf their 
enemies, obliged the king to think of returning be- 
fore the rebels ſhould collect themſelves, and cut 
off his retreat. And it was with great 1 
andi till greater loſs, be accompliſhed chi andy. 
tired to Dancaz, abandoning Laſts zs' foon av b 
had fabdued ir, dat leaving Begemder ame a 
prey to the rebels whom he — mm 
Lafſta. hs 

Socinios being now determined mpon maker 
der, ordered — hold theinſcives bb reads 
neſs to march as ſoon as the weather ſhould pe 
But an univerſal diſcontent had feized: tlie whole 
army. They ſaw no end to this war, nor any. 
poſe "from jts victortes obtained with great blaod- 
ſhed, withour ſpoil,” riches, or reward; no territos ? 
ry, acquired to tbe king, nor nation ſubdued ;-but * 
the time, when they were not actually in the field, 
filled up with cxecutions: and the conflant 'effaton: | 
of civil blood, that ſeemed to be more horrid than” 
war itſelf. They, therefore, poſitively vefuſid o 
marek agahaft Laſta; and the prince was depmeũ 
by Wen te iaſocm the king, that they did not fay - 
the Roman faith was a bad one, as they did uot un- 
derſtand x. nor defire to be inſtruqted; what ii 
was a affair which entirely regarded theinlehes, - 
and u one would pretend to ſay there was any” 


5 . 
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fand or believe: that they were ready; however; - 
to march and lay down their lives for the b n 
common weal, provided he reſtored them there an- 
cient religion, withoat hieb they would bave no 
concern in the quarrel, nor even with to be con- 
querors. Whether the king was really in the fe - 
cret or not, I ſhall not fay ; bat Kk i exprcſaly - 
mentioned in the armals of bis reign, that Socinios - 
did promiſe by bis ſom to the army, that be wound 
reſtore the Alexandrian faith, if be ſhould return 
vidorious over Laſta; and the ſudden manner ian 
ann 
perſon that ĩt was ſo. 
The army now marched from Dancaz, nodes 
telligence arriving that the rebels had left - their 
ſtrong· holds in Laſta, add were in their way to the 
capital to give the king battle there... - It wos the 
baving with- bim an army of - about 25 mem 
Upon this intelligence he - ordered bis rep wo. 
hah, and bear maſs: from Diego de Matws; and. 
having choſen bis ground, be baked again at md 
day, and-confeſed, according to the rite. of be 
church of Rome, n 
der of battle. 4 +lat- 110 
en eee eee but. - 
withour hewing: that alacrity and defire of - cngag-- 
ing they uſed to do when in their naue W 
hn The king, at the head of the cava fell... -. 
ſo ſuddenly and ſo violenily upon them, that he 
broke through the van guard commanded by Melcs 
Chriſtos, and put them-+o- flight before his foot = 
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could come up. The reſt of the army followed 
the example of tbe leader, and the elemy were 
every where trodden down and deſtroyed by. the 
— 2 _ end er 
erer 
ment, ſaved bimſelf by the ſwiſne of bis bore; 
but 8000 of the mountaineers were flain upon the 
ſpot, among whom was Bigane, general 20 Mele 
Chriſtos, an excellent ofhcer both for councy and 
the field, and ſeveral, other confidexable. perfors, 
as well inhabitants of Laſta as others, who: hu us. 
— —_—_ CCI 
2 „ aw. dende 
3 R Jane FAS ng 
ſec the Bend of baude. where the inen Facilidas,s 
ſaid to have ſpoke to this eſſect in name oſ the ar- 
my: * Theſe men, whom you ſee flange on 
the ground, were nether Pagans nor Mabomeaana ar 
of them your relations. This is noe victory which 
is gained over ourſelyea. In killing theſe you drive 
the ſword into your on tri. How: many men 
have you ſlanghtered ? How many more have you 
wo kill?: We are become a proverb even a 
the . Pagans and Moors for carrying un 4hip; wat, 
and for apoſtatizing, as they ſay, from the Gia ot 
our anceſtors.” —The king heard. this ſpeech wich 
oat reply, and returned manifeſtly-difcunfſolate-wv 
Danraz; though many times before he had:feation = 
and triumphed for the gaining of a leſſer witiaey. 
„after his arrival at Dancaz, be bad a bonſerence 


with the patriarch. Alphonſo Mendes, who, — 
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ſpeceh, vpbraided bim with having deſerted 
ee Bid ar the ans When) the h ab: 
rained by their prayers gave hin un <pporttuity &f 
eſtabliſhing i: The king wſwered, with ſeeniing 
:ndifference, that he had done every thing for the 
Catholic faith in bis power; that he had ſhedthe 
blaod of ' thouſands,” and as much more was to de 
ſhed r und ill de was untertan if it would pro- 
doc any elt; but ther be ſhould think of it, nnd 
ſend hm his refolutions to:morrow. 17 44 
The neut dy Sbeinide made a 3 
{a Mm to che * petriaich, to this purport: 
boured for it with great diligence, but the people 
ſhewed no\afedion' for it. ' Julius rebelled an of 
hatred: aint Sela Chriſtos, under ptetense uf be- 
wg teiender of rhe - ancient faith, aut was slain. 
rogerber ith many of bis followers. - Gabriel did 
the ſame . Tech Georgis, hkewiſe,- made a league 
to die for the Alerandrvian faith, hieb he did; 
Chriſtos the preceding year; and thoſe peaſunts of 
Lafta ſgbt fur ins ſume cane ar this day. The 
fanh - of Rome is net a bad one; but the men of 
this country do not undeiſtaud it: Let thſe chat 
like it remain io that faith; iu the ſame M ay las the 
Portugueſe did in tbe time of Atzenaf Segned ; let 
them cat and diink togetber, and let hem marry. 
not inchined to the Roman faith, let theriy follow 
ther aheient one "as bene — of 
Amme & to iti bi 51) B15 .: 
Upon this declaration, — _y 2x! Mee, 
the — inqvired i n /came from the king. 
Be ing 
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Being anſwered that it did; after a linle pace, he 
retarnie@ this anſwer by Emanuel Almeyda, That 
the patriarch underſtood that both religions ſhovle 
be permitted in the kingdom. and that the Mew 
andrians were to have every indulgence that could 
be wiſhed by them, without violating the purity of 
the Catholic faith; that, therefore, be had no, 
ſculty of allowing the people of Laſta to tive un 
the faith of their anceſtors without aketation, 
they had never embracect any other; but ws for” 
thoſe that had ſworn to perſiſt in the Catholic Ah 
and had received the communion in that chuck 
by no means, without à grievous fin, could be 
granted to them to renounce that ſhith in which 
they had worn to hve atid die.“ 

The king upod this adfwer, Which he under- 
food well, and expected, only re «Whit u 
to be done? I have 16 longer the power of ys. 
ee ue be Mag e IN 
Iy ordered a Letra 
mation t— 81 3 d 09361 
- Year us! beat us! beat us! n 
gave you the Roman'Cathotic faith, as thing 
z good ohe; but many people have died bn 
againſt it, as Julins, Ocbfict,” Tecla Geotgis; Sets 
Chriftos, and, laſtiy, theſe rude peifanits of Lil 
Now, therefore, we reftote to you the faith of 
Four anceftors ; let your own priefts fay their mg 
In their on ehurehes; let the people hae che 

rn nn Wer the fictandeitt and their own litt 
2y, and be happy. As for myſelf; 1 am vow Ml 
and worn out with war and infirmities, and 6 
longer capable of governing; Frame wy ſor Fark 
Idas to reign in my place.” IE ma 
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Thus, in one day, fell the whole fabric of the 
Roman Catholie faith, and hierarchy of the church 
of Rome, in Abyflinia ; firſt regularly eftabliſhed, 
as I muſt always think, by Peter Paez. in modera- 
tion, charity, perſeverance, long-ſuffering, and 
peace; extended and maintained afterwards by 
blood and violence beyond what could be — 
ed from beatbens, and thrown down by an ener- 
tion of the civil power in us own defence, agajuſt 
the encroachments of prieſthood and eccleſiaſtical 
trranny, which plainly bad no other view than, 
by annihilating the conflitution under its native 
prince, io reduce Abyflnia to a Portugueſe go- 
verument, as had been the caſe with ſo many in- 
dependent ſtates in India already. 

This proclamation was made on the 14th, of 
June 1632. Alter this Socinios took nv care of 
public affairs. He bad been for a logg ume, af- 
flifted with various complaints, eſpecially fince the 
laſt campaign in Laſta; and affairs were pow ma- 
naged by prince Facilidas in his father's place, 
though be did not take upon him the title of King. 
Emana Chriſtos, brother of Sela Chriſtos, a ſteady 
Alezxandrian, and Guebra Chriſtos, were then 
made governors of ,Lafta and Begemder ; but no 
keps were taken in this interval againſt the Jeſuits... 
On the 7th of September the king died, and was 
buried with great. powp, by bis ſon Facilidas, in 
 theeburch of Gaueta Jeſus, which be himſelf had 
buik, profefling bimſclf a Roman Catholic, t to the 
laſt. The Portugneſe biftorians deny both his re- 
fignation of the crown, and bis perſeverance in the 

Roman. Catholic faith to his death, but this apps- 

—_——_—— — 3 en 
He 
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He was a prince remarkable for- his ft ανν 
body: ; of | great courage and elevmĩon of mind; 
bath. early learnes! the exerciſe of ]., 
perſeverance, and every military virtue that u 
be acquired; aud had paſſod the fr of bis life 10 
private — in the midſt of hardſhips and A. 
gers. 5 12 es ebnen n OT M004 

8 e to this day in Abyſliniz'fors 
talem, which ſeems io be the gift of nature; «thi 
of chooiivg upon the firſt view: obe properground 
for the camp or bastle, and embracing; in his own 
mind in a moment, all the advantages and did. 
vantages that could reſgla: from aoy panicylar'per: 
of it, This talent is panicularly rental in feve. 
ral ſhort proverbs, or military adages; ſurh as the 
following: Blind bim firſt ar ou hell er 
beat him. "This. moſt material qualibcation ferns 
ed to have beeu ia part 11a8/mmcdio:Res Michael, 
the: great general in my nme defended from fo- 
cinios by. his mmber g und, by ibis faperiveny 
lone over ibe othcr-commanders oppoſed ahi 
he ie Lud v bn bern —— torty«bree 
pitched banks: 200.0; boo owe bod oh foes 
: Socmtios ;emtaacod_the. Cabal relagion.. from 
conviion. and ftudied iu hoc great application, 
aa far as-bis:ndrroew meam wt: ioſtain⁰ 
law him ; ane there cuni ben doltbs that; undec 
the&modermie conduct of PererParg, iwha comin: 
Aim be would:bars: died manga 
Sion and here ſœems ide ditt ea 0 dt. 
calpſcientiais. av be was, cif he bud beeni.aiyaing 
wanbewask have quited it for the: gend of b 


ogtidat3y>:and from. his inability. 10 far be 1y- 
ranny uf the patriarch Alphonſo Mendes, and his 
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eoutinual encroachment upon civil government. 
Being. in the laſt years of his life, left withour ove 
ſoldier to draw his ſword: for the Catholic canſe, 
be kept. bis (religion, and abandoned bis crown ; 
and having been, it ſhould feem, for ſome vine 
convinced that the goverament of the church of 
Rome, in ſuch bands as he left it, was incompari.- 
ble with monarchy, be tank no pains to change Pa- 
cilidag's ; known ſentimenth, or to render him fa- 
vourable to the Roman faith, or to name another 
of his ſons to fucceed Tom whom he found os by 
more:f@. ho hl 
The Jeſaita, 1 n 
and unmindfol of the: ſtren nous efforts made to eſta- 
biiſh 4heir religion. during bis whole reign, hate 
traduced his character as that of. an apoftate; ſor 
- giving ca to the univerſal demand of his: people 
to have! their ancient form of worſhip -reftored 
when bs army: had deſerted bim, and he bimſelf 
was dying of old age. But: every: impartial man 
will admit, that the flep he took of bis 
„ 
cuecumttances, the nobles aer of his iſe, and 
juſt the reverſe of apoſtacy. 
. the erown,/ and his teraciows 
perlevering ĩn the Catholic faith, together with rhe 
moderation of his ſon, the prince Facilidas;- in ap- 
ponting's regancy'to govern, rather than to mouge 
pale which-we know-to. be trac from the- Aby 
aan annals, and which the Jeſuirs have endeavour- 
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* 
blacken the character both of the father and the 
ſon. 
They have pretended that it was the queen, and 
other ladies at court, who by their influence fe. 
duced the king from the Catholic religion. But $o. 
cinios. was then paſt ſeventy, and the queen near 
fixty, and he had no other wives or miſtreſſes. To 
judge, moreover, by his behaviour in the affair of 
Adera, filler to Tecla Georgis, the voice of the 
women at court ſeems to have ro 
weight with him. In a word, he never varied in 
his religion after be embraced that of Rome, but 
fiedfaſtly adbered to it, when the pride and bad 
conduct of the Jeſuits, its profeſſors, had ſcarcely 
Jeft another friend to it in the whole kingdom; 
and, therefore, the charge of apoſtacy is cenainly 
an unmerited falſebood. 

As it is plain the Portugueſe, from the begin- 
ning, believed their religion could only be eſta- 
were lawful, the blame of ſo much bloodſhed for 
fo many years, and the total miſcarriage of the 
whole ſcheme at laſt, lay at the door of their ſove- 
reign, the king of Spain and Portugal; who, ber- 
ing ſucceeded to his wiſh in his conqueſt of India, 
ſeeins not to have had the ſame anxiety the pati 
arch had for the converfion of Abyflinia, nor even 
to have thought further of ſending a body of troops 
with his priefts to the ſuccour of Socinios, whom 
he leſt to the prayers of Urban VIII. the merit of 
Ignatius Loyola, and the labours of his furious and 


